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THE PHILELLENIST. 


CHAPTER I.—A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE AMONG THE RUINS OF 


Tuere is a plain, wide and extensive, 
beautiful as it is desolate, which lies 
for ever basking in the light of 
Eastern skies; where the soft winds, 
freighted with the sweet odours stolen 
from the far-off burning climes, pass 
on unheeded with their fragrance ; 
and where no sound is heard save the 
faint voice of the distant waves, that 
seem to wail feebly like the lamenting 
of spirits that cannot rest. All around 
stands a noble rampart of lofty hills ; 
on one side, the deep purple hue of 
that flowery waste seems to merge 
imperceptibly into the yet deeper blue 
of the gently undulating sea; and on 
the wildest and most desert spot in all 
that desert plain there lie the ruins of 
an ancient city. 

Three thousand three hundred years 
has that ancient city lain there even 
as we now behold it, unchanged and 
undisturbed—since the hour when the 
progress of its ruin was mysteriously 
stayed, and the hand of Decay palsied 
in the midst of its destructive work, 
that these stupendous monuments 
might traverse, like things imperish- 
able, the cycles of unnumbered cen- 
turies, and stand forth before each 
living race of men, the solemn, voice- 
less witnesses of an unknown past. 
Elsewhere over the face of this our 
world the waves of time have been 
violently sweeping, swallowing up the 
kingdoms, making a wreck of empires, 
and speeding on the generations to 
their doom ; but here there has been 
no change save in the fading of the 
glorious day into the mild and radiant 
night, or the melting of the morning 
loveliness into the glowing light of 
noon. Immovable, impassible, those 
two great headless lions have kept 
their watch over the city’s gates, 
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whence none have come forth, and 
where none have entered, except, it 
may be, the mournful ghosts of the 
ancient departed, as they passed and 
repassed, to visit the habitation of their 
clay. And daily has the first bright 
sun-ray stolen down upon the giant 
sepulchre, where reposed the royal 
corpse of him, whom Homer styled 
the King of Men ; but of living things 
there is none, save one huge serpent 
that haunts these stately ruins, and 
sits, coiled on a mighty pillar’s base, 
like the emblem of that sin, for whose 
sake the cities of the earth are shaken 
from their centre, and swiftly over- 
thrown. 

To-night, the cold, bright moon- 
beams nestled quietly amongst these 
huge Cyclopean ruins, and glittered 
steadily upon the stupendous blocks of 
those mysterious structures, whose 
original purpose none can now ex- 
plain. Those moonbeams in the East 
seem to have a purifying power, 
stolen from the sphere whence they 
come, which gives a fairer aspect to 
all things on which they beam; and 
they had turned the unspotted marble 
to a deadly whiteness, and shed a pale 
pure light all round that mighty tomb, 
as though they had veiled it in an ethe- 
real shroud. In this, the shrine of an 
eternal solitude, the deep silence is 
less profound by night than during 
the sultry day; for then the beasts of 
prey come howling round the desert 
city, and the rushing wings of the 
night-bird disturb the quiet air. And 
now to these another sound is added, 
and the gallop of a swift horse coming 
near, echoes loudly on the plain; it 
proceeds directly from the point where, 
glaring redly amid the fairer moon- 
light, there may be distinguished a 
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fire that has been kindled by human 
hands ; and soon, approaching rapidly 
upon the hard, dry ground, the horse 
and his rider enter within the circle of 
the ancient ruins. They paused before 
the Gate of the Lions, and the horse- 
man, dismounting, entered on foot 
into the City of the Dead. 

He was a man in the prime of life, 
wearing a black uniform, with a cap, on 
which was impressed the symbol of a 
death’s-head, and underneath were in- 
scribed the words, “ Liberty or Death.” 
The fire, which marked the spot whence 
he had come, had been kindled by his 
companions in arms; and they were 
the men forming that gallant and 
noble company, who shall live in the 
hearts of their countrymen, whatever 
may have been their name and desig- 
nation elsewhere, as the defenders of 
Greece alone! for this glorious title 
they won to themselves with the barter 
of their life, and sealed their right to 
it in their own blood. They were 
those young men, Greeks, Philellenists, 
and volunteers from the various coun- 
tries of Europe, all in the summer of 
their days, who, having devoted them- 
selves to the cause of Greece (that 
beautiful slave pouring out her heart’s 
best blood for the purchase of her 
freedom), had been formed into a 
battalion of infantry, which was termed 
the “ Hieros Lochos,” or sacred band. 
Once they had been five hundred 
strong, but four hundred lay stiff in 
their death- wounds, in the cold swamps 
of Wallachia. Still those who re- 
mained were undaunted and true, as 
the symbol on their caps well proved, 
from which they were called ‘* Mav- 
rophorites ;” and they were con- 
tinually reinforced by new detach- 
ments from Europe of those noble 

friends to Greece, who scrupled not 
to leave their dear homes and dearer 
friends, to die for a country which 
had no claim upon them—save that it 
was oppressed! He who had now 
traversed that lonely moor to visit the 
desert city, was an English Philellenist, 
and he had stolen these few hours of 
his needful rest, and left the gay so- 
ciety of his companions, to wander 
hither, because that plain was the 
plain of Argos, and the city was 
Mycenz, the seat of the royal Aga- 
memnon’s power. 

It seems strange to turn from the 
contemplation of ruins such as these, 
fragments from the great wreck of 
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the past, in which, as in hieroglyphics, 

it has written over the face of this 
earth the history of its remotest days, 
to talk of the deeds and sufferings, 
the hopes and sorrows, of the living 
generation, that now for so short a 
time are located in the habitation of 
this world. But in the records of 
eternity, the comparative value of all 
things is measured by a computation 
very different from ours. We, with 
our past of but a few short years, 
and our finite minds that cannot grasp 
a morrow, are no judges of the greater 
or the less. We are unable to trace 
in the present glory or power, the 
fruit of past events which seemed of 
little moment, or in the words and 
deeds of to-day, the germ of future 
might; we cannot see how much 
greater is the seed from whence here- 
after shall spring a stately tree, than 
the noblest oak that ever spread its 
branches to the sky, if it is withering 
at the heart, and decay in secret 
sapping its life. Ifthe narrow sphere 
where one great man a while was seen 
to move, became the centre of a 
mighty empire, so might the petty 
state, where a few thousands gave 
their lives for freedom, be the focus 
whence liberty should emanate to 
many nations. Therefore we may 
talk of the Greek revolution among 
the ruins of Mycene, and tell how, 
at the period of which we speak, 
the sympathies of all Europe were 
stirred for those brave sons of Greece, 
still at this hour slaves, at least in 
name, who had so nerved them- 
selves to this one noble struggle. 

Two years and more they had wrestled 
for their freedom—how bravely and 
how gloriously, they only can tell, 
yet living who witnessed it, or those 
who, having since wandered over that 
restored country, have read the records 
of its strife in the myriad graves of its 
soldiers, or the broken hearts of the 
survivors ; but though not one spark 
of their generous ardour had been 
quenched by the blood of their bre- 
thren so lavishly shed, still at this 
juncture Greece seemed destined to be 
but the altar whereon a mighty sacri- 
fice was offered up to liberty, day by 
day, and life by life. Yet with one 
heart had they risen to struggle in 
that worthy cause, and not the cold 
hand of death itself could still the 
throbbing of that universal pulse. 
Corinth was in the hands of the infidel 
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—but they struggled on. The bravest 
of their heroes, Marco Bozzaris, had 
fallen in the first disastrous siege of 
Missolonghi ; but they called on all to 
follow his example, and struggled on. 
Troop after troop arrived from Tur- 
key to replace those which they had 
swept away. The Vizier Mahmoud 
Pasha had only now come, followed 
by countless numbers, to conduct the 
war, and the Greeks had no means of 
reinforcement. They could not call 
back from their graves those who had 
already given up their lives. Men, 
even for Greece, could die but once ; 
but they armed the women and chil- 
dren, and dragged out the old men in 
their extremity, to strike a last blow as 
they expired—and so they struggled on! 

It is not to be wondered at, that 
such a spectacle as this should have 
aroused men, even strangers to the 
land, to come forward and proffer 
their most needful aid; and from all 
parts of the world they were now ar- 
riving, to enlist under this noble ban- 
ner. Byron was already in the Ionian 
Islands, and on him the highest hopes 
were placed. Vasili, an Olympian, 
had by proclamation gathered round 
him a hundred and fifty Philellenists, 
among whom was included the shat- 
tered fragment of the Hieros Lochos, 
and this was the company now en- 
camped on the plain of Argos. But 
although, amongst these volunteers, 
who were principally Swiss, German, 
and English, many were really ac- 
tuated by that which was the ostensible 
motive of all—a generous desire to 
succour the oppressed; yet not a few 
were lured hither by very different 
hopes, and reasons less pure, than 
these. Some came with views of per- 
sonal ambition, and they had their re- 
ward, for the tombs wherein their 
senseless dust is laid are decked with 
laurels even now; some came from 
motives of cupidity, and they, too, had 
their recompense, for in most cases 
their gold perished with them; and 
there were others, over whose young 
lives some shadow had past so dark 
and deep, that it had rendered that 
life an intolerable burden, from which 
they had here an opportunity to escape, 
they were most thankful to accept, 
though they dared not rid themselves 
of it by their own immediate act. 
There seems to be for such a strange 
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fascination in the scene of some great 
convulsion, like the mysterious impulse 
which goads men to fling themselves 
into an abyss, or allow themselves to 
be sucked into the vortex of a whirl- 
pool; and many among them would 
have said, in the words of the most 
illustrious of them all— 


“Tf thou regrett’st thy youth, why live ? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here—up to the field and give 
Away thy breath ! 
Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest,”"* 


Of these latter was Lester, the Eng- 
lishman who now stood among the 
ruins of Mycenez. His previous his- 
tory may be told in very few words. 
He was a man of independent fortune, 
an only son, whose parents had died 
while he was in his infancy. Cast on 
the world, with no special aim or pur- 
pose in life, and without a single tie to 
bind him, he naturally chose out for 
himself an object on which to expend 
those instinctive affections, which must 
somewhere find an aliment. Of this 
object he made an ido}, and therefore 
was his idol taken from him. Before 
the fair young bride, who was to him 
what nothing merely human ought to 
be to an immortal soul, had become 
the wife he thought to cherish with a 
love imperishable, he was called upon 
to lay her down out of his own arms, 
powerless to retain her, in her quiet, 
early grave, and as the coffin lid closed 
over the serene face, lovely in its holy 
peace, it shut in also for ever the light 
of his mortal existence. 

Lester was a man of generous 
impulses, and reflective mind; nor 
was he altogether without principle, 
although he was, indeed, very far 
from knowing ought of that glo- 
rious independence, that unspeakable 
calm with which earthly sorrow and 
earthly joy alike are met by the 
soul which is, as it were, enshrined in 
one immutable, eternal hope. Thus, 
though his mind had so far a right bias 
that he could perceive, in an act of 
self-destruction, a most deadly crime ; 
yet he did but compromise the matter, 
by turning resolutely to this “ land of 
honourable death,” there to yield up 
the life, doubtless given for some holy 
purpose, which he thought he thus 


* Poem by Lord Byron, written at Missolonghi shortly before his death. 
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might sacrifice with impunity. To 
the ruins of Mycene he had been at- 
tracted by the influence of his classical 
associations ; but as he stood amongst 
them, in the sublime quiet of that star- 
lit night, thoughts more solemn and 
oppressive took possession of his mind, 
when slowly his soul began to tread 
back on her pilgrimage through the 
past, making a stepping-stone of each 
generation, where millions had lived, 
struggled, and perished, to reach a 
period so remote, that it was like a 
dream to look on the monuments which 
were its tangible vestiges. Then there 
came over him that indescribable awe 
—that crushing sense of utter insigni- 
ficance—of weakness, of nothingness, 
which bows to the very dust the mor- 
tal holding by so frail a tenure, so va- 
pour-like an existence—when, for one 
moment, he is enabled to catch a com- 
prehensible glimpse of the workings of 
the stupendous scheme of the universe, 
the mighty system of ever-perishing, 
ever-renewing life. 

Lester was stricken with shame, 
as he stood gazing on those marble 
blocks, whose triangular form, re- 
——s the sun’s rays, was sym- 

olical of the mysterious creed of the 
ancient fire-worshippers, and thus open- 
ed out to him a field of bewildering 
thought ; he was stricken with shame, 
to think that he, a stray leaf, blown by 
the breath of eternity—the unseen 
winds of destiny—over this mortal 
shore, should have dared to call in 
question the mercy of any heaven-sent 
decree affecting his own transitory 
being, or used the great words of des- 
pair, and utter misery and desolation, 
because of the perishing of one ephe- 
meral hope in his most ephemeral ex- 
istence. The thought was salutary, 
for before he retired from that ancient 
city, he had determined, while his brief 
life lasted, rather to seek to do what 
good he, even he, might accomplish in 
his generation, than longer to allow des- 
pondency to grow, like mildew, over 
his soul, whilst he brooded hopelessly 
over the one blighting vision that had 
ever risen up before him, alike in the 
darkness of the night or glory of the 
noonday, in the burning desert or the 
fairest landscapes—the sad vision of 
the old Gothic arch, which formed the 
portico of his village church, with one 
green, lowly mound, raised close beside 
it, where the long grass waved so gent- 
ly in the sighing wind, and the dews 
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lay night and day so thick and heavy 
in the shade of the waving trees. 
Repulsing that mournful recollec- 
tion, and earnestly purposing to live 
henceforward as one whose life, having 
been corroded by misery, had devoted 
the residue of it to relieve the suffer- 
ings of others, Lester left the ruins, 
and turned towards the tomb of Aga- 
memnon, little thinking how soon his 
good and wise resolution was to be put 
to the test. He approached that im- 
posing sepulchre (by some supposed, 
and on no good grounds, to be rather 
the treasury of Atreus), and guided by 
the starlight, he passed down the steep 
entrance hewn in the rock which led 
to it, and entered through the door, 
formed by three blocks of most extra- 
ordinary magnitude. 

This vast and most kingly tomb is a 
conical vault some fifty feet in height, 
and the same in diameter, round whose 
dim walls, which no sunbeam has ever 
touched, has gathered the mould and the 
rust of three thousand years. Strange 
echoes seem to float within its still, thick 
air—strange ashes are beneath the feet 
of those who tread within it—ashes 
that were instinct with life, and 
thought, and passion, and feeling, in 
the days when the sun was worshipped 
at his rising and his setting, and the 
moon adored as she walked in her 
brightness, and idols honoured in their 
gorgeous temples, and dreadful sacri- 
fices offered in the mystic groves ; and 
beyond this vault there is an inner re- 
cess, where, doubtless, stood the royal 
sarcophagus, beneath the light of ever- 
burning lamps. Groping in the dark- 
ness, Lester was about to strike a 
light, that he might penetrate into this 
inner chamber, when suddenly, from 
the narrow doorway, a long ray of 
light shot pale and quivering, and cast 
a faint glare over the huge dark stones 
of that mysterious structure. At that 
still hour, and in this spot, ever so 
profoundly desolate, this was a most 
startling occurrence ; and Lester as 
he wandered through the Cyclopean 
city, had been holding such close com- 
munion with the ghostly population of 
the past, that he was strongly predis- 
posed to the indulgence of supersti- 
tious feeling ; indeed, in that vast, 
cold sepulchre, the presence of one de- 
parted would have seemed more real 
and natural than the stir of a living 
thing, warm with human passion, so 
that for a moment he felt inclined to 
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believe that even yet a watcher came 
by night to mourn over the ashes of 
the heathen monarch, and shed around 
that strange and flickering light ; for 
he well knew that to affections which 
outlive the tomb (if such there be, and 
aught that is stained with earthly pas- 
sion can escape the purifier, death) no 
lapse of centuries could bring decrease 
or change. But this wild thought 
vanished, when from that illuminated 
chamber there came a sound of lamen- 
tation—the sound of human lamenta- 
tion, which, long before these stupen- 
dous blocks were raised by hands whose 
strength seems not of this world, had 
grown to be the very voice of earth 
herself, because each one of her children 
fails not to swell the mournful chorus. 

He drew near and looked within. 
The light proceeded from a taper, 
fixed on the angle of a large rough 
stone; the voice of mourning from 
an aged woman, prostrate before it 
in an attitude of intense devotion, 
who at intervals lifted up her shrivel- 
led hands in supplication, and cried 
out, weeping, “ Cyllene, oh, Cyllene.”’ 
Lester had acquired a very sufficient 
knowledge of the Greek language in 
the Ionian islands, and knowing that 
this word “ Cyllene” implied the moon, 
he was onee more almost staggered 
into the belief that he saw before him 
one of the ancient fire-worshippers, the 
emblems of whose mysterious faith 
were all around him; but as she con- 
tinued to lament, and he to listen, he 
perceived that she mourned that which 
it is at once fittest and most anomalous 
should be mourned by ahuman being— 
the loss of one subject to decay and 
fragile as herself. Cyllene was evi- 
dently a being whom she had loved 
and lost, for she continued to call on 
heaven with passionate entreaty to re- 
store to her the treasure of her soul. 
** My bosom was her cradle,” she ex- 
claimed, with bitter tears, *‘ and where 
does she lay her fair head now? My 
fond heart was her home, and who is 
now so desolate and lonely. My love 
was round her like an adamantine wall, 
to guard her from one breath of sor- 
row, and yet my gentle one alone hath 
met the deadliest blasts of evil. Oh, 
Cyllene, Cyllene, what can I say more 
to prove mine agony unspeakable, than 
this? Thou wert my only child, and 
I have lost thee. Ye holy saints, who 
on this earth, like us, have loved and 
suffered, pray for me, that a deliverer 
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may be sent, or this fierce grief, which 
is as fire at my heart, will consume my 
very life away.” And as the aged 
woman wept and prayed, Lester felt 
his warmest sympathies so strongly 
moved towards her, that he forgot to 
wonder how it chanced that this feeble, 
helpless being, was in so strange a place 
at such an hour. He believed that, 
like himself, she sorrowed for one who, 
in unwilling egotism, had early turned 
from this troubled sphere to seek the 
blessed rest which cannot fail; and 
seemed in her vivid oriental expres- 
sions to describe so perfectly his own 
feelings, that he hastily advanced to- 
wards her, impelled by that deep in- 
terest which springs from a commu- 
nity of sorrows. As his shadow 
darkened the threshold, it was her turn 
to start and shriek aloud in terror, 
imagining, as he had done, that none 
but a supernatural being could haunt 
that abode of gloom at dead of night. 

‘‘ Ipage opiso mou, Satana! (get thee 
behind me, Satan),” she exclaimed, 
crossing herself with trembling hands ; 
“it must be a vampire or a ghoul in 
human form.” 

“No,” said Lester, softly ; “do not 
fear; Iam mortal like yourself, and, 
like yourself, I mourn for one beloved 
and lost. Do not tremble so; I ama 
living man.” 

- A living man,” she said, while the 
terror imprinted on her countenance 
gave way to a wondering awe no less 
superstitious. ‘ Can it be that heaven 
has heard my prayer and sent me a 
deliverer? A living man in the giant 
tomb at such an hour—it is—it must 
be so; the saints have prayed for me, 
indeed, and therefore is he sent. Oh, 
deliverer,” she continued, rushing to- 
wards him, with the vehemence of feel- 
ing so peculiar to the Greeks, “heaven- 
sent deliverer, delay not, but restore 
to me my child.” 

** Poor mother,” said Lester, com- 
passionately, “ your bitter sorrow has 
bewildered you. I cannot give you 
back your child. If human love could 
ever have recalled the dead, I had not 
stood alone before you now, for I 
thought that heaven, from its wealth of 
angels, might well have spared me 
one.” 

“But my daughter is not dead,” 
shrieked the aged woman, grasping 
his hands, “ and you can restore her 
if you will, for you have youth and 
strength, and doubtless riches also; 
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and I lived only in her presence, and 
was rich only in her goodness and her 
beauty, so that now, with all my love, 
I am most powerless, wretched, and 
feeble. Oh, were she dead, it is not 
thus that I would mourn for her; I 
would not pray or weep, for when did 
death heed prayers or tears? but I 
would look my last of her sweet eyes, 
and bind her hair with flowers of spot- 
less white, and then take her in my 
arms and lie down with her in her 
quiet grave, so that her last sleep, like 
her first, should be upon this loving 
breast.” 

“But if she be not dead,” said 
Lester, “‘ why do you say that she is 
lost ?” 

*¢ Because she is aslave,” she an- 
swered, with a burst of anguish—* a 
slave to our worst enemies, the cruel 
and hateful Turks. Oh, stranger, if 
you will not succour us this day—if 
you refuse the task for which the saints 
have sent you here to-night, I never 
shall behold Cyllene more. Think, 
think what it is I say—a living mother 
never to look again upon her living 
child !” 

* Do not doubt that I will help you, 
if it is in my power,” replied Lester ; 
“ but can you tell me even where she 
is ?—when was she taken from you ?” 

“ Not long since, and yet how many 
ages,” said the mother—“six weary 
months. I had upon this earth a hus- 
band and a child—all that it was given 
me to love in this world, and I per- 
formed well that blessed duty, for look 
to what boundless agony that boundless 
love has turned. My husband took his 
life from me to give it to his country—he 
died for-Greece. I saw him buried in 
his honourable tomb, and night and 
day my heart called out to him that I 
would not leave him lonely in his 
gloomy couch ; but she stood between 
me and that grave—Cyllene; I could 
not pass her by to seek him there, and 
leave her in her helpless innocence to 
wander through a world so vile. I 
lived for her; but when the Turkish 
soldiers, fierce and merciless, came 
thundering down upon our peaceful 
home, and tore her from my feeble 
arms, then for her I vainly would have 
died. They dragged her from me, 
and I followed in the track of their 
horses’ feet, till exhausted, bleeding, 
faint, I could but crawl along among 
thestones and dust—still, when my very 
life was expiring within me, drawn after 
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her by the power of irresistible affec- 
tion. 

They came to Nauplia—I was there 
as soon; I saw her sold; I saw them 
give their gold for my sweet, gentle 
child, with her warm, loving heart, and 
pious soul, that, like an angel, ever 
found in prayer swift wings to bear it 
up to heaven—and then I saw no more. 
But when I woke, to weep that ever I[ 
did wake, they told me she was gone ! 
—gone far over that terrible sea, which 
vainly indeed these feeble steps would 
seek to pass. Then I sold all I had, 
house, and jewels, and land, to buy 
from a sordid Turk, who alone knew 
it, the secret of her destination, and 
from him I learned that she had been 
bought by the principal sultana of Kos- 
reff Pasha’s harem, and that they had 
taken her to his palace on the coast of 
Asia. Since then, what could I do 
but crawl from church to church, and 
wear the stones with kneeling there to 
pray for succour. To-night I was on 
a pilgrimage to the chapel of St. Sophia’s 
on Mount Chaon, but my strength 
failed me, so I made a temple of this 
awful tomb, and knelt down here, and 
behold the Hearer of Prayer is every- 
where, for you are sent in answer to 
my supplications.”’ 

Asshe ceased, the old woman looked up 
to Lester with a gaze of imploring ear- 
nestness which it would have been aiffi- 
cult to resist; nor had he any wish to 
do so, for this adventure seemed to have 
come most opportunely, to try the 
strength of the determination he had so 
lately made, rather to use his life for the 
good of others, than impiously to fling 
it from him in his selfish sorrow, and it 
mattered little to him in what channel he 
directed the energies and the powers 
of endurance and courage which he 
had hitherto wasted so lavishly. 

“It would indeed appear,” he said, 
‘as though heaven willed I should 
assist you, for to-morrow I set sail for 
Smyrna, which cannot be far distant 
from the dwelling of Kosreff Pasha. 
That prince is so well known, that I 
can easily obtain access to him, and if 
gold can buy her, or if they will take 
my life in exchange for her liberty, 
your daughter shall be restored to you.” 

The aged woman sunk at his feet, 
speechless from excess of gratitude. 
She was so firmly convinced that the 
stranger’s arrival at the very moment 
of her ardent pleading for succour, 
had been caused by a miraculous inter- 
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position, that she did not for one in- 
stant doubt the success of his enterprise, 
or the truth of his promise. She was 
possessed, in common with most of her 
countrymen, of that simple, unques- 
tioning faith, which is the greatest of 
treasures in this twilight world where 
we wander !—a pearl beyond all price 
to the human soul, encompassed about 
with such thick clouds, and darkness, 
and mists, through which, too often, 
shine only the false meteors’ glare. She 


CHAPTER II.——-THE VOYAGE OF 


Tue day was dawning, as Lester ap- 
proached the spot where the band of 
Philellenists had bivouacked for the 
night. The bright sunlight—so much 
more sad and dreary than the darkest 
night, to those who, while life endures, 
must let their soul keep watch in silence 
over one deep-buried and ever-living 
sorrow —that sunlight had already 
begun to render visible the ravages 
which the once luxuriant plain of Argos 
had sustained, during the long and 
dreadful siege of Nauplia. 

In looking over the records of this 
world, whilst we cannot but admit that 
man has his lucid intervals, we are, at 
the same time, almost constrained to 
believe, that he is actuated in most of his 
proceedings by a strange and unnatural 
madness ; and in none more so than 
when he conjures up the demon, war, 
with its attendants, rapine, murder, and 
destruction, out of the unfathomable 
abyss of his own evil passions, and de- 
livers up to them, as a hapless prey, this 
fair and goodly earth, where all things 
were given him richly to enjoy. The 
beautiful flower-gardens and fragrant 
lemon-groves, which surrounded the 
once celebrated capital of the Argolide, 
had given place to a dreary waste, 
blackened by fire, and serving as the 
unhallowed sepulchre of heaps of cor- 
rupting dead. 

The siege of the modern town of 
Nauplia, which was a strong and 
important place of defence, and con- 
sidered quite as the key to the Mo- 
rea, had terminated only a few days 
before, presenting in its details a series 
of horrors which, in another time and 
place, would have been thought un- 
equalled; though, during the Greek 
revolution, they had become sufficiently 
common to induce us almost to fancy 
that the very powers of evil had been 
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felt as though her child were already 
restored to her, and when Lester had 
obtained from her all the information 
she could give, he was obliged to leave 
her in order to rejoin his companions, 
for she obstinately refused to follow 
him to some place of shelter, designing, 
as is very customary among the Greeks, 
to pass the night in prayer, and all the 
more determined so to do, that her 
supplication was changed to thanks- 
giving. 


THE PHILELLENISTS TO SMYRNA. 


let loose over this ill-fated and lovely 
country. The Greeks had long turned 
their best energies, as well as their 
warmest hopes, to the acquisition of 
this important stronghold; but it 
was strongly garrisoned and stoutly 
defended by the Turks, under the 
command of Selim Pasha, and the 
almost inaccessible fortress of the 
Palamede, which stands on a rock 
nearly eight hundred feet high, had 
enabled them to resist repeated and 
most energetic attacks. At length, 
however, the brave old chief, Coloco- 
troni took a solemn vow, that he 
would gain possession of the citadel, 
or perish, and encamped with a force 
greatly inferior to that of the enemy, 
on the hill of St. Elias, among the 
Cyclopean ruins of Tyrins. Coloco- 
troni was an able general, and know- 
ing well that his numbers were quite 
inadequate to give him even a chance 
of success, he called in to his aid those 
two powerful agents, famine and pes- 
tilence—he succeeded in so dextrously 
closing and guarding the issues from 
the besieged town, that the Turks 
were, from the commencement, re- 
duced solely to the slender provision 
of food actually collected for their 
immediate wants. 

With so enormous a garrison, this 
supply was necessarily soon exhaust- 
ed—for three long months did the 
Greek chief obstinately blockade the 
fortress, and the Moslems as ob- 
stinately defend it, although during 
this period, they passed from stage to 
stage of the most horrible sufferings. 
Having devoured everything in the 
shape of animals which the place con- 
tained, they lived for weeks on the 
leaves of the prickly pear, and were 
finally reduced to subsist, or rather to 
fail in subsisting, on boiled leather 
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Long before this, however, a deadly 
sickness had broken out amongst them, 
they sunk by hundreds, and at last the 
miserable remainder, who were de- 
scribed by an eye-witness to have pre- 
sented actually the appearance of 
blackened skeletons, on the day of St. 
Andrew, the patron saint of the Mo- 
rea, descended from the Palamede, 
and surrendered without conditions to 
the Greeks—at noon, the conquerors 
entered the town in procession—the 
Hellenni flag was hoisted on the cita- 
del, where it floats, even now, in all 
security—and Colocotroni achieved 
that day a triumph which influenced 
in no small degree the ultimate fate of 
his country.* 

Whilst that of Nauplia was still 
impending, the Philellenists, but lately 
organised as a distinct body, had 
hastened to the scene of action, to 
render what assistance they could 
to the Greeks—they arrived, however, 
afew days too late—the conflict was 
over—the successful troops in peace- 
able possession, and the few wretched 
Turks, whom want and disease had 
spared, secured as close prisoners, or 
already put to death. The volunteers 
had, therefore, to turn their attention 
elsewhere, as their aim was solely to 
seek out opportunities for tendering 
their needful aid wherever the Helle- 
nic cause seemed most weak and un- 
successful. 

It appeared evident at this period, 
that Messalonghi must ultimately 
become the spot where would be 
struck the final blow, and the last 
struggle take place, from which Greece 
must rise 2 conqueror, or remain 
for ever prostrate as a slave. The 
first siege of this unhappy town 
was over, in a manner almost ludi- 
crously dishonourable to the Turks, 
whilst Mavrocordato owes to his con- 
duct during that protracted campaign 
no small portion of the fame which 
has been so justly accorded to him. 
For a very considerable period, Omer 
Vriones, the haughty commander of 
an army of formidable Arnauts, had 
been stationed before the mud walls 
of this puny town, whose principal 
means of defence consisted of a skil- 
fully-arranged regiment of poles, sur- 


mounted by bayonets, which the Turks 
had the complaisance to believe (as it 
was intended they should), to be a 
valiant band of Franks! After one 
abortive attack, the discomfited pasha 
found it necessary to raise the siege, 
as the impossibility of procuring food 
for his army in that hostile country 
had brought famine, and consequent 
disaffection, into his camp, to an alarm- 
ing extent, and Mavrocordato actually 
pursued the illustrious Turk in his 
most cowardly retreat, beyond the 
Ambracian Gulf. This degrading 
failure had, however, but rendered 
the Moslems more determined to ob- 
tain possession of a place since so 
celebrated in many ways—it was even 
said that the Sultan himself, enraged 
to the uttermost at so disgraceful a 
defeat, was taking measures for send- 
ing such a force against Messalonghi, 
as should not only infallibly subdue it, 
even to its utter destruction, but also 
involve, perhaps, all Greece in its ruin. 

This impending and final struggle, 
to which the attention of the whole 
country was turned, could not, how- 
ever, take place till a more favourable 
season. Inthe interim, Lord Byron 
having established himself on the spot, 
where he was received by the Greeks 
almost as a demigod, occupied himself 
in gathering his Albanians round him, 
and providing supplies of ammunition, 
&c., whilst an imperative call was 
made on the assistance of the Philel- 
lenists from another quarter. The 
most dreadful reports were rife in the 
country on the condition of the Greeks 
at Smyrna, not so much of those who 
had long been resident in that city, as 
merchants, but of the Phanariotes, 
who had been exiled there from Con- 
stantinople. These being principally 
members of the oldest Greek families, 
had long been deeply desirous of devot- 
ing at once their lives and property to 
their country—but it was by no means 
an easy matter for them to escape 
from Smyrna, in order to reach the 
scene of action—no Greek ship was 
permitted to enter the port, and no 
Turkish vessel would, of course, re- 
ceive them—for they did, in fact, but 
enjoy a mock liberty, which only 
served to render the invisible chains 


* Colocotroni died in 1844—half-an-hour after the writer had seen him, appa- 
rently in excellent health, in the drawing-room of King Otho’s palace—at 
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of their servitude more subtle and 
secure. Some of the most insignifi- 
cant amongst them had found means, 
by various stratagems, to gain an 
entrance into their own country, but 
all whose name or riches rendered 
them conspicuous—or still more, who 
had held any important post under the 
Greek government, were subjected to 
the most jealous surveillance, and 
they had now, therefore, succeeded in 
sending secret messengers to Greece, 
in order to implore the aid of the 
Philellenists, who, it was thought, 
might find means to carry them off in 
the French corvette which they had at 
their disposal. The volunteers, feeling 
they could render no greater service 
to the struggling country, than that of 
bringing to the rescue a fresh supply 
of men willing to die for her, had 
proposed sailing on this enterprise 
about the period referred to, but their 
movements had been suddenly hastened 
by the reports to which we have 
alluded ; for these seemed all to con- 
cur in stating that the Moslems, hay- 
ing discovered among the rayahs traces 
of a conspiracy, yet unripe, against 
the Porte, had given such an un- 
bridled licence to their fury, that they 
had actually proceeded to a general 
massacre of the unfortunate Greeks. 
The Philellenists therefore determined 
to lose no time in flying to their 
succour, and they set sail from Argos 
for Smyrna, in a French vessel, the 
morning after their English compa- 
nion, Lester, had met with the adven- 
ture among the ruins of Mycena, 
already recorded. 

The principal object of their so- 
licitude at Smyrna, was the family 
of the Rayah Petros G——, who 
had long served as dragoman to 
the Ottoman Porte, and one of whose 
three brave sons had been hospodar 
of Moldavia, at the period of the out- 
break of the Greek revolution, when 
they were all exiled together to Smyrna. 
On account of this last circumstance, 
the Philellenists were very confident 
that they should find, on their arrival, 
that the G family had not shared 
in the general massacre, if such had 
taken place, as the Russian govern- 
ment had made a stipulation with that 
of Turkey, that the Sublime Porte 
should not have the power of -putting 
to death any person who had reigned 
as prince in the provinces, which dig- 


nity Demetrius G——, as hospodar, 
had of course enjoyed. This amnesty 
was also extended to all the members 
of his family, but the chief anxiety of 
the Philellenists was, to procure to 
their ranks, before the attack on 
Messalonghi, so valuable an addition 
as that of the three young men who 
had of late hazarded a hundred times 
their lives, in the attempt to escape 
from their vast Asiatic prison, and 
rush, sword in hand, to the shores of 
that beloved land, which was becom- 
ing the vast sepulchre of all such 
noble spirits as themselves. 

The old Petros himself, though 
Greece had not a truer servant, or a 
more zealous patriot, was excluded from 
the valiant band of her defenders, not 
only by age, but also by an infirmity 
under which he laboured, the result of 
a horrible punishment inflicted on him 
many years prior to this date—the 
poor old rayah was quite dumb. Whilst 
in office under the Sultan, he had been, 
at the instigation of his enemies (of 
which there, as elsewhere, every man 
in power has an ample supply), sus- 
pected of secret disaffection. In 
Turkey, the slightest suspicion is suffi- 
cient to ensure punishment—it was 
debated whether he should be at once 
put to death, or have his tongue cut 
out—the latter course was adopted, 
and put into execution; subsequently, 
the calumny was discovered to be 
without foundation, and he was re- 
stored to favour by Mahmoud, who 
contrived, notwithstanding his mutila- 
tion, to render him very serviceable, 
as he was a man of great talent. 
Almost all the members of this illus- 
trious family succeeded in giving, 
sooner or later, most unanswerable 
proofs of their attachment to their 
country—and, rarely as women in the 
east are called upon to act, none did 
so more truly, or more touchingly, 
than the noble wife of Petros G 
She was by birth a Princess M . 
and her own relations having remained 
in Greece, were amongst the principal 
actors of the first stage of the war. 
Just as the sentence of exile had been 
passed on her husband and sons, it 
was discovered that she acted as agent 
between the leaders of the rebellion and 
the influential Phanariotes—they were 
constrained to depart without her; 
she was seized, questioned, and tortured, 
in order that the Turks might extort 
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from her the secrets of the Hetairia 
(the Sacred Alliance). 

Their efforts were utterly in vain; 
they found her as dumb by the power of 
her own strong will as they had succeed- 
ed in making her husband by their cru- 
elty. After inflicting on her much un- 
availing suffering, they finally flung her 
into a dungeon, in hopes that her noble 
firmness might be subdued by a long, 
solitary imprisonment. Here they were 
again defeated: she passed the hours 
of her captivity with a cheerful com- 
posure, and employed herself as she 
best could to beguile its tediousness. 
One memento of her constancy exists 
to this day: from the small grated 
window of her prison she could per- 
ceive a portion of the sky, the Bospho- 
rus, the opposite shore, and a few 
buildings —these together formed a 
limited view, which, deeply as it was 
impressed on her memory, she wished 
to retain indelibly. With singular 
patience she drew out a number of silk- 
en threads from her handkerchiefs and 
shawls, and with them embroidered 
the scene before her eyes on a piece of 
muslin, with such exactness and deli- 
cacy, that she produced a most beauti- 
ful and extraordinary piece of embroi- 
dery, now in possession of her grand- 
daughter. She was finally released 
from motives of expediency, and sent 
to rejoin her husband, in the village 
near Smyrna to which which they 
had been consigned, and where the 
Philellenists hoped to find to them 
now. 

Lester was not sorry to see theshores 
of Argos receding behind him, when, 
at sunrise, the corvette of the Philel- 
lenists got under weigh, and took its 
course with a favourable wind towards 
Smyrna. It was with no inconsider- 
able degree of interest that he looked 
forward to the result of the attempt 
he was about to make, for restoring 
joy and gladness to the heart of the 
desolate mother he had left praying at 
the tomb of Agamemnon. There was a 
certain lustre of romance shed round 
the whole adventure which was very 
fascinating to an Englishman ; and ar- 
dent and enthusiastic as he was, the 
danger r and difficulty attending the en- 
terprise were his greatest inducements 
for attempting it: moreover, to a mind 
of his stamp, the fact that natural 
common sense would have a good deal 
to say against the wild promise he had 
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given, was exactly the reason why he 
was bent on fulfilling it. 

Lester's first step, in pursuance of 
his project, was to make a confidant of 
an individual named Manouk, who, 
though a Turk and a stanch Maho- 
hometan, had, strange to say, been 
received into their company. He 
had formed part of the unhappy gar- 
rison of Nauplia, and had escaped both 
the sword of the Greeks and the pes- 
tilence, though he had well-nigh pe- 
rished from starvation. When the 
town surrundered, he had succeeded 
in stealing out of it unperceived, by 
taking advantage of the first moment 
of noise and confusion when the con- 
querors entered it, and had crawled as 
far as to the ruins of the city of Tyrins, 
where he secreted himself, too utterly 
exhausted by famine to proceed fur- 
ther. There he was found half dead 
by some of the European volunteers, 
and conveyed by them to their encamp- 
ment. Vasili, their commander, no 
sooner saw him than he declared he 
must at once be put to death, with 
that vindictiveness so fatally prevalent 
among the revolutionary Greeks, and 
which more than anything has marred 
their success. Most of the Philelle- 
nists had, however, been taught in a 
different school from the ardent and 
poetic East, and they resolutely op- 
posed the murder of a helpless man, 
even though he were an enemy to 
Greece. Manouk, therefore, remained 
among them as a prisoner on parole ; 
for to the credit of the Turks it must 
be owned, that they never violate an 
oath taken on the Koran, and he soon 
became a universal favourite. 

His natural goodness of disposition 
had rendered his character almost en- 
tirely a combination of those good qua- 
lities which his countrymen really do 
possess, without the darker propensities 
that in general so completely blot them 
out. He had the honesty of the Turks 
without their obsting cy—their love of 
quiet and ease, without their sensuality 
—their good-humour, without their 
selfish indifference—and, above all, 
their invariable politeness, carried with 
him to an extent, and developed to a 
degree of uncompromising civility so 
boundless, that had he discovered he 
could not bow as low as he desired 
without having his head cut off, he 
would certainly have smilingly submit- 
ted to the arrangement for that pur- 
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pose. This illustration is, however, 
much less forcible in the East than it 
would be in our country. Whether 
it be the result of custom, or of their 
almost unconscious stoicism, certain it 
is that the Turks care as little about 
decapitation (elsewhere so universally 
disliked by the persons on whom it is 
practised), as though they had a few 
heads in reserve, ready to supply the 
original member when taken from 
them. 

Manouk shared the national pecu. 
liarities also in his love of animals; 
for his whole heart was centred in a 
certain white cat, which, like the pro- 
phet of his worship, he always carried 
in his sleeve. This cat, like himself, 
was a great character : he had brought 
it with him from his own country, and 
it had shared in all the vicissitudes of 
his career, till finally it had assisted 
him in constituting the garrison of 
Nauplia. The cat was a Turkish cat, 
and duly attached to the creature com- 
forts; when, therefore, as the siege 
progressed, the grim fiend, Famine, 
came raging through the town, and he 
found that the very idea of food was 
only to be connected with him, when 
he should himself present that aspect in 
the eyes of the starving soldiers, he 
thought that it was high time to pre- 
serve to Manouk, by some precaution- 
ary measures, so faithful a friend and 
companion. Such was his plausible 
reasoning; and, with the air of a 

emartyr, he quitted his master one 
fine night, and descended to the 
plain—here he was himself again— 
for of serpents and toads (the eel- 
pies and fricassees of Mahometan cats) 
there was no lack; and when poor 
Manouk, fainting and weak, crawled 
out of the gate of Nauplia, he was met 
by the hypocritical animal with every 
demonstration of the profoundest inte- 
rest, as though he had been through- 
out exclusively occupied in bewailing 
his master’s hunger-wrought suffer- 
ings, and lamenting that circumstances 
prevented him making a holocaust of 
himself, by coming forward as an ali- 
ment. for that painful craving. In 
short, the cat had accomplished a ma- 
neeuvre in which many persons in mo- 
dern society also display very great 
skill—he had taken the most serupu- 
lous care of himself, and of his minutest 
comforts, and had, at the same time, es- 
tablished a claim to all the praise due to 
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a remarkably affectionate disposition, 
and singular constancy of friend- 
ship. 

Manouk, however, trustingly took 
the attachment of his cat exactly 
as that animal himself represented 
it—for he was one of those persons 
who may truly, and in the fullest 
scope of the word, be termed “ be- 
lievers”—than which there is no char- 
acter more happy in this world. For 
they may live their life long, believing 
that the greatest rogues are honest 
men—the coldest hearts most true, 
only reserved—the sweetest smiles 
wholly unconnected with bitter feel- 
ings—and, as a last delusion, may die 
with the conviction that they will be 
remembered after their coffin is closed ; 
for still they are dupes from their cra- 
dle to their grave—they have not, in 
their dread of being deceived, opened 
up the black recesses of men’s hearts, 
to view all the deformity thereof. 

Manouk’s gratitude to his preservers 
was boundless, a favourable trait in his 
character, which we fear must be at- 
tributed to his own good disposition 
only, for it certainly is not to be class- 
ed amongst the virtues of his country- 
men. He was therefore delighted to 
have an opportunity of serving any of 
them, and gladly promised to assist 
Lester, to the utmost of his power, in 
his search for the young Greek, Cyl- 
lene. He informed the E nglishman 
that he was well-acquainted ‘with the 
habitual dwelling of Kosreff Pasha, 
which was a beautiful villa on the plain 
at the extremity of the Vale of St. 
Anne, not more than a day's journey 
from Smyrna ; and he told him, at the 
same time, that the success of his 
strange undertaking would be infi- 
nitely more likely, if Cyllene were not 
a part of the harem, but in a much 
happier position as a slave of slaves, 
being appointed to attend on the sub- 
ordinates of the household. These 
ignominious offices were almost always 
imposed on the Greek captives, and he 
therefore thought it highly probable 
that this had been her fate. 

Manouk, Turk though he was, proved 
a more agreeable companion to the fas- 
tidious Englishman than any other on 
board—he had little sympathy with the 
young Frenchman, to whom life was one 
long ‘ plaisanterie,” or with the Swiss, 
for whom it was one long poem—and 
still less on any point with Vasili, the 
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Olympian, under whose orders they 
were enrolled. 

This man was as valiant a soldier, 
and as fervent an adherent as ever 
Greece possessed; but his courage 
and constancy—his toil—his suffer- 
ings—his_ self-denial—his devoted- 
ness, even to the death—his final 
martyrdom, noble and honorable deeds, 
as they seemed in the sight of men, 
were but so many vile and worthless 
actions, and that because the source 
from which they sprung was impure, 
and the ruling motive was corrupt. 
In a word, Vasili was an ambitious 
man, and there is not a more perfect 
embodiment of profound inherent sel- 
fishness than this ambition—tbis plac- 
ing of self on a pedestal, and toiling 
day and night in the sweat of the 
brow, to weave glorious robes for the 
idol, that men may bow down and wor- 
ship it! There may be on earth a 
noble ambition—if it be—so to pass 
through life, thoughtful and tender, 
that never, by thought, or deed, or 


look of ours, we cause one tear to fall, 
or one pang to be felt—so to guard 
the imprudent lips, that never from 
them shall pass a breath to sully the 
fair name of another—so completely 
to deliver up the heart, with all its 
passion and feeling, its yearnings, and 
its hopes, to the one great task of 
doing good to suffering humanity, that 
its own sorrows and desolation are un- 
remembered, and well-nigh unfelt. 
This is a noble ambition; but that 
which inspired Vasili the Olympian 
was the unholy craving for the applause 
of beings frail and sinful as himself— 
for his own aggrandisement—for an 
earthly glory flung round his obscure 
name; and for this he shed torrents 
of human blood ; for this he sacrificed 
life, and peace, and joy; for this he 
hurried on in a dread career, where no 
crime could arrest him, no affection 
deter ; for thishe wrestled with a daunt- 
less bravery of which men yet speak, 
and not for his country’s freedom ! 


CHAPTER IlI.——THE ENGLISHMAN’S JOURNEY TO THE ASIATIC MOUNTAINS. 


Tue first act of the Philellenists, on 
arriving at that most picturesque of 
oriental towns, the gay, fantastic Smyr- 
na, was to proceed to the village of 
Sedequi, situated some ten miles from 
the city, where, for the present, the 
family of the dumb Rayah Petros 
G had found a home in their ex- 
ile. And it is so beautiful a spot, this 
fair Asiatic village embedded among 
luxuriant gardens, whose verdure is 
fresh, as though no burning sky shed 
floods of radiance on them; it is so 
lovely and so tranquil a spot, that the 
Philellenists could almost have be- 
lieved, as they approached it, that the 
exiles there had found a deeper hap- 
piness than any they had lost; for 
there are many places on this fair 
world, of which we might make very 
Edens, could we leave behind us, as we 
enter them, the ever-burning thoughts, 
and wishes, and hopes, which form our 
inner life. But who shall accomplish 
this ?—not the three sons of the noble 
Rayah G Amid these fragrant 
gardens, and melodious fountains, and 
green, impenetrable groves, their hearts 
were on the dreadful battle-field—their 
ears were filled, when most the night- 
ingales sung sweetly, with the thun- 


ders of the deadly strife—their eyes 
were dim to the pure rays of the set- 
ting sun, with the smoke of new-shed 
blood; never, night or day, did the 
image of their beloved Greece, strug- 
gling and bleeding, pass from their 
souls ; and there was no torture which 


any of her sons had borne for her like , 


to their inaction. They stood side by 
side, on, their father’s right hand, as 
the Philellenists entered his hall—all 
brave and gallant-looking men, yet 
strangely unlike. 

Demetrius, the oldest, who had 
been reigning prince of Moldavia, 
and for whose sake the whole family 
had been spared in the late mas- 
sacre, with his clear, steady gaze, and 
haughty smile, and pale forehead mark- 
ed with the deep lines which anxious 
thought had planted there; Scarlato, 
the second, with his noble, expressive 
countenance, and flashing eye full of 
enthusiasm and ardour; and Floros, 
the youngest of all, whose face was 
but a beautiful reflection of that of his 
mother, and who, with his gentle as- 
pect and soft blue eyes, seemed to give 
little evidence of that devoted endur- 
ance, and unshrinking bravery, for 
which he was afterwards renowned as 
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a martyr tohis country. Behind these 
sat the princess, their mother, whose 
youthful beauty, remembered even at 
that day among the dwellers in the 
Phanar, these stately young men had 
inherited. Her face was still very 
fair, even in her old age ; her large eyes 
were blue and soft, like those of her 
youngest born ; and her whole appear- 
ance denoted much womanly gentle- 
ness and reserve; yet, like him again, 
in the hour of need she could find a 
strength of will, and a noble firmness 
which many a proud man might have 
envied. 

The last of the group was Petros 
G—— himself: he sat there, that 
aged man, in stern submission to his 
doom of eternal silence, wan and 
feeble-looking, with strong furrows ga- 
thered round his never-opening lips, 
and a keen, deep-set eye, intensely 
bright, which is the distinct token of 
most violent passions. There is some- 
thing almost awful and mysterious in 
the aspect of a dumb person: we do 
not feel as if they could not speak, but 
rather as though they held, locked 
within, some appalling secret, which a 
dread command had compelled them 
never to reveal—especially if they can 
hear—their’s seems to be so meaning 
a voicelessness. Andin Petros G 
this singular appearance was particu- 
larly to be observed ; for his high, pro- 
truding forehead seemed absolutely 
laden with thought, and every line of 
his rigid, strongly-marked countenance 
gave evidence of a whole internal world 
of troubled and tempestuous passions ; 
and who, indeed, could tell, since the 
hour when the noble-born Greek had 
been mutilated by the hand of the 
Turkish executioner, what depths of 
intense and concentrated hatred had 
been accumulated within that ever- 
silent breast—a hatred never express- 
ed, never revealed—never relieved by 
sympathy—having an unheard voice 
with which it spoke, night and day, to 
the dumb man—finding nourishment in 
its own essence, day by day, till each 
year, as it went by, added its bitter- 
ness to that which was to come—ga- 
thering, deepening there, till at length 
it was as though he had set that fierce 
and evil passion within his breast, as in 
a shrine, with the desire of revenge ever 
burning before it, like the lamp before 
a holy image ! 

But there he now sat, sullen and 
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motionless, fixing his intense gaze 
on the Philellenists as they saluted 
him, and Vasili advancing, addressed 
himself, as was customary, to the 
old man alone. He proceeded to 
inform him of the actual state of 
Greece, with all the details we have 
already given; and then, having ex- 
plained what measures he proposed 
adopting to ensure them against sur- 
prise in their flight from Smyrna, he 
demanded if the rayah were willing to 
deliver up his three brave sons to be 
faithful soldiers and defenders of 
Greece, even to the death, which was 
the almost certain doom of all who 
took upon themselves that office. 

Ashe heard this momentous question, 
the dumb man started from his seat ; in 
the intense, impassioned excitement of 
that hour, he forgot the infirmity 
which had cursed him for so many 
years. He was evidently struggling 
for utterance ; his chest heaved con- 
vulsively—his eye flashed—he smote 
violently with his clenched hands upon 
his labouring breast ; then, as the tor- 
rent of words came rushing to his 
voiceless lips, he turned round almost 
wildly, and darted a burning, eloquent 
glance upon his wife—his forty years’ 
companion, the sharer of every hope 
and fear—who surely, more than any 
other, could interpret the volumes 
written in that one eager look. And 
she understood that gaze; she bowed 
her head calmly in answer to it; then 
she rose, and taking her three sons by 
the hand, she led them forward, and 
placed them among the group of 
Philellenists. « All that we have we 
devote to our beloved country,” she 
said, “and this is our all! Take these 
—we give them to you for Greece.” 
With these few simple words, she dis- 
engaged her hands from her children’s 
grasp, and retired to her seat, looking 
up to heaven as she went; but what 
woman ever offered up a nobler sacri- 
fice on the altar of her heart, than this 
mother, now virtually childless? And 
long did the fire of her great tribula- 
tion burn there unquenchable, after 
the offering had been received. 

When these preliminaries had been 
settled, the three young men sat down 
with the Philellenists to discuss their fu- 
ture plans. Demetrius G was cele- 
brated for his eloquence, and he de- 
scribed, with much graphic power, the 
dreadful scenes which had taken place 
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in the Greek quarter, when the news 
of the suspected rebellion amongst the 
exiles had been spread abroad. Such 
was the universal excitement in the 
town, that the imauns, whose sacred 
calling imposed upon them the most 
pacific dispositions, actually armed 
themselves, and forming into a proces- 
sion, marched through the streets, call- 
ing on all to exterminate the Ghiaour 
population altogether, a sight never 
seen before in Smyrna. The family 
of G , besides their privileges, of 
which we have already spoken, were 
known by means of those secret agents 
whichare sop rofusely scatte red through 
every corner of the Turkish empire, 
not to have been implicated in the sup- 
posed conspiracy, and therefore, when 
the slaughter was over, they continued 
to enjoy the favour of the Pasha of 
Smyrna, which had always been ex- 
tended to them in a peculiarly gracious 
manner. But Demetrius, who well 
knew how politic was this show of pro- 
tection, enlarged much on the treachery 
which he believed to be lurking be- 
neath it ; he declared that it would be 
absolutely necessary that they should 
allay the suspicions which, he doubted 
not, the pasha had already conceived, 
from the arrival of the Philellenists 
amongst them, by delaying their de- 
parture for a few days, and continuing 
to show themselves ready to join in 
any of the festivities at his palace, to 
which he was in the habit of constantly 
inviting them. This was agreed to; 
and Demetrius further proposed, that 
his new friends should return to the 
town of Smyrna, and there conceal 
themselves, as best they might, from the 
searching eyes of the pasha’s secret 
spies, till such time as he deemed it 
prudent for himself and his brothers 
to join them. 

No one was more satisfied with these 
arrangements than Lester the English- 
man, as the delay thus obtained would 
enable him to prosecute his search for 
the young slave, without loss of time. 
Having consulted with his zealous 
friend, Manouk, on the course it was 
most fitting they should pursue, it was 
decided that they should proceed toge- 
ther on horseback to the village near- 
est to the villa of Kosreff Pasha. Here 
Lester was to remain, whilst Manouk 
promised to go himself to the palace, 
where he positively undertook to as- 
certain whether Cyllene the Greek 
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were amongst its inhabitants. How 
he was to accomplish this Lester could 
not conceive; for slight as was his 
knowledge of the east and its customs 
(an ignorance which he shared with 
most of his countrymen), he did not at 
least require to be told that it is no 
pasy matter to gain an entrance into a 
Turkish harem. Manouk seemed, 
however, very confident of success, 
and they set out together the morning 
after their arrival in Smyrna. 

Their path lay through the beautiful 
valley of St. Anne, so little known, and 
yet so magnificent in its ever-varying 
scenery, where the luxuriance of the 
vegetation cannot even be imagined, 
unless actually beheld; and having 
traversed it in its full extent, they 
reached, late in the evening, a small 
village which lay on the verge of a vast 
and desert plain. The palace of Kos- 
reff Pasha, Manouk declared to be si- 
tuated at the foot of a lofty mountain, 
which rose on the opposite side of this 
extensive waste. Thither Manouk 
proposed to hasten as soon as it was 
day, and Lester was obliged, much 
against his will, to accede to the pru- 
dent arrangement of his Turkish friend, 
that they should remain entirely within 
doors as long as it was dark, in order 
to avoid the very considerable danger 
they would have incurred had they 
ventured out, from the troops of pan- 
thers and hyenas who were wont to 
roam over that plain by night, and 
who, so far from being scared from 
the haunts of man, appear to find a 
singular attraction in any human ha- 
bitation. This little village especially 
was greatly infested with those beasts 
of prey; it lay nearly at equal dis- 
tances from the sites of the three 
Christian churches—Sardis, Ephesus, 
und Smyrna—and nothing but this 
barren and arid desert was to be seen 
around it for many miles. 

With the first dawn of light, next day, 
Lester was pacing the terrace where he 
had slept, with the greatest impatience, 
wondering much at the non-appear- 
ance of Manouk, whom he had sought 
everywhere, without success. Sud- 
denly, as he turned round in his li- 
mited walk, he perceived, standing 
motionless, within a few paces of him, 
a poor, miserable-looking negro, who 
was clad in the dress generally used 
by those wandering Numidians, who 
are to be met with in all parts of the 
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east, roaming over the country as mu- 
sicians, or venders of charms and va- 
rious specifics. This man was evi- 
dently a slave, however, for he pros- 
trated himself several times before 
Lester, in the painfully abject manner 
with which it is required that these 
captive human beings should debase— 
not themselves, but the masters who 
ask such a servile show of honour from 
them. 

He rose at once at Lester’s bid- 
ding, who spoke to him in the usual 
pantomime, and the Englishman then 
made signs that he wished to know 
what motive had brought him into his 
presence. The negro answered by 
untwisting the long scarf which bound 
his turban, and displaying, to Lester’s 
horror, a number of snakes which were 
coiled within it, and who proceeded to 
wreathe themselves round his neck and 
arms. He explained, by a few expres- 
sive gestures, that he was a serpent- 
tamer, and offered to display his 
powers at once, if he wishedit ; but 
Lester had, like many other persons, 
a peculiar dislike to this revolting 
and curious spectacle. He therefore 
preferred giving a few paras to the 
black, and was about to dismiss him, 
when he was suddenly attracted by the 
gleaming of a pair of fiery eyes from 
the folds of the negro’s sleeve, with the 
peculiarities of whose feline expression 
he felt himself to be well acquainted. 

With an exclamation of surprise, 
he seized hold of the animal to whom 
the eyes belonged, which proved to 
be no other than the remarkable cat 
already brought duly into notice; 
and at the same time the distorted 
features of the negro relapsed into 
their natural form, and expanded into 
a merry smile, the utmost expres- 
sion of amazement which the most 
mirthfully-disposed Turk ever permits 
himself, while Manouk acknowledged 
that it was he himself who had taken 
this disguise, in order to effect an en- 
trance into the harem of Kosreff 
Pasha. Lester highly applauded the 
idea, as he was aware that these musi- 
cians and jugglers are often admitted 
into the seraglios, for the amusement 
of the ladies, who sit watching their 
representations closely veiled, and he 
certainly had now good reason to feel 
sure that Manouk would play his part 
to perfeetion. 

The cat alone, who held on most 
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matters a very different opinion from 
his two companions, seemed much 
dissatisfied with the arrangements. He 
had been invaluable to Manouk that 
morning in assisting him to catch 
the snakes, and in awing them into 
submission while their fangs were 
extracted ; and this he had done, still 
in conformity to the character of which 
we have said that such admirable types 
are to be found amongst ourselves, 
apparently from a devoted desire to 
render himself useful, but in reality in 
the confident expectation that the ser- 
pents would be cooked into an agreeable 
paté for himself by his gratified mas- 
ter, whose attachment was so justly 
his due. His rage may therefore be 
imagined when he found that the rep- 
tiles he had so greatly heated himself 
in chasing were destined to be a bait 
to the pasha, rather as a dainty for 
himself. But Manouk had no time 
to heed the ireful curve of his favour- 
ite’s back, and in a few minutes more 
they were speeding together over the 
plain, mounted on Lester’s horse, in 
the direction of Kosreff’s summer 
palace. 

To the Englishman the long day 
passed drearily and heavily, during 
Manouk’s absence. It is said that men 
under the pressure of some great sor- 
row are naturally led to seek for soli- 
tude ; but they are unwise to do so, 
except they retire from all outward 
sights and sounds, in order to probe, 
even to the depths, their own ungrate- 
ful and unsubmissive soul, and trace 
out in every event of their lives the 
workings of an overruling goodness 
that is moulding them by trial for a 
most glorious fate, till they have learn- 
ed to welcome the misfortune as a 
great gift, and their hidden, incurable 
grief, as an attendant angel, fighting 
with the demon, sin, in their hearts ; 
but if the mourners seek a desert in 
any other spirit but this, they will find 
that in the silence and the loneliness 
their sorrow will multiply into a thou- 
sand desolating shapes, which will so 
crowd on them, and oppress them, and 
hunt them down in their agony, that 
they will be fain to return to the dis- 
tracting noise and confusion of the 
busy world. 

It was thus that Lester, whose 
mind was yet most undisciplined, 
seemed to be tormented with the 
gloomiest thoughts throughout that 
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long day of an Asiatic sun’s unvarying 
brightness. He wandered out of the 
village, which consisted but of a few 
mud dwellings, and sought the retire- 
ment of an old ruined mosque, which 
stood close to an ancient cemetery, 
shaded by a number of lofty palms, 
and there he passed his time among 
the tombs, like him of old who was 
tormented of a devil, and whose fate, 
in one sense, he might be said to share ; 
for he was possessed by an unholy spirit 
of unsubmission, whose conflicting pas- 
sions tore and rent his soul. But at 
length, late in the evening, the faithful 
Turk returned, and his cheerful voice 
and smile dispelled at once a host of 
bitter fancies that were persecuting 
him—showing how great is the power 
one mortal has over another, and how 
vile the egotism which would allow 
some secret grief to cloud the brow 
and dim the eye, when by a sunny 
aspect and afew gay words we may 
chase for a time the black shade from 
a fellow-creature’s breast. 

Manouk had the best possible news to 
give his employer ; his success had been 
even greater than he had looked for. 
On arriving at the palace, which he de- 
scribed as being the abode of every 
luxury which could avail to render the 
summer months agreeable, he had for 
a moment altogether despaired of even 
effecting an entrance within it, for he 
found that the whole enclosure of 
kiosks, gardens, and pavilions was sur- 
rounded by an enormously high wall, 
with but one jealously-guarded open- 
ing, where he was obstinately refused 
admittance by the black who acted as 
porter, Having wandered round it 
several times in vain, he fortunately 
perceived at length an object perched 
on the top of the wall, which looked 
uncommonly like an ape, engaged in 
smoking a long pipe; on coming 
nearer, however, he found it was a 
little comical-looking Armenian, who 
held the distinguished post of harem 
doctor, and who, being as dwarfish in 
stature as he was corrupt in mind, had 
found no difficulty in clambering to 
this elevated position, where he en- 
joyed the fresh morning air, along with 
an extensive view over the plain. 
Manouk immediately began to display 
to him the wonders of his singular art 
as serpent-charmer, the secret or which 
he really did possess, and the little 
doctor bestowed much applause on his 


performance, though he made not the 
slightest attempt to reward it other- 
wise. This was so unusual a mean- 
ness in the east, where every species 
of amusement is handsomely recom- 
pensed, that it gave the Turk at once 
a clue to the Armenian’s ruling pas- 
sion, and he instantly turned that 
cupidity to his own purposes, by offer- 
ing the doctor nearly half the sum 
with which Lester had provided him, 
if he would procure him an opportu- 
nity of displaying his powers before 
the ladies of the seraglio. 

The Armenian at first vehemently 
declared that he would not run the 
risk of the Pasha’s displeasure, but 
the sight of the gold suddenly tem- 
pered his zeal, and desiring Manouk 
to wait a moment, he slid down into 
the garden, in order to cause all the 
women to be closely veiled, and then 
returning, he admitted the supposed 
negro into their presence. Manouk 
then found himself in company with 
a number of muffled and shrouded 
figures, whose age or sex it was im- 
possible to distinguish; and with a 
nearly equal proportion of women, 
young and old, of whom no such scru- 
pulous care was taken, as they were not 
the harem slaves, but merely employed 
as servants to the favourite ladies. 

Amongst these his quick eyes speed- 
ily detected a young girl, whose flow- 
ing fair hair and regular features 
at once stamped her as aGreek. Nor 
was he long left in doubt that she was 
the person he was in search of, as he 
heard her name repeatedly called, and 
observed that she could not speak 
Turkish, as the women seemed to find 
some difficulty in communicating with 
her. He would not, however, ven- 
ture to address her in Greek, lest any 
one present might understand that 
language, br+ he made it a part of his 
ceremonies, in charming the snakes, 
to speak to them in a sort of gibberish, 
into which he introduced very dex- 
terously a few words of Albanian—a 
dialect as certain to be unknown to 
the Turks, as it was likely to be 
familiar to the Greek. He was not 
mistaken ; the kindling eye and trem- 
bling frame of the young Cyllene, 
showed at once that she understood 
him; and he proceeded rapidly to 
entreat she would maintain an appear- 
ance of indifference, while he ex- 
plained to her that her mother had 
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found a friend willing to deliver her 
from her hateful captivity, as soon as 
they could devise some means for her 
rescue. 

The young girl was evidently as 
quick-witted as the Greeks almost in- 
variably are. Seeming to be occupied 
in carelessly watching the extraor- 
dinary evolutions of the charmed 
snakes, she began to sing in a low 
voice a wild Albanian dirge, in which 
she succeeded in informing Manouk 
that such was the misery she endured, 
in her exile and captivity, that there 
was no danger she would not risk, no 
means she would not employ, to es- 
cape from her bitter slavery. At the 
same time, she owned that her rescue 
would be a task most difficult to 
accomplish, as the Pasha was so im- 
mensely rich as to be altogether proof 
against temptations of that nature, 
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whilst any secret escape seemed to 
her almost impossible, for his harem 
had the reputation of being more 
strictly guarded than any other in 
Turkey, which implied a degree of 
rigid watchfulness certainly not easily 
to be deceived. Manouk begged her, 


. in reply, not to despair, but to be 


ready to seize the first opportunity, 
and, above all, to be on the watch to 
detect and avail herself of any strata- 
gem or disguise they might employ. 
He was then obliged to retire, for the 
patience of the Armenian was quite 
exhausted, who, having received his 
payment, had not the slightest desire 
that the poor prisoners should have 
any amusement longer than he could 
help; and Manouk, exchanging a last 
look of intelligence with the young 
Greek, left the palace and returned to 
the village. 





SONNETS. 


HOMER. 
The world was in its prime, the men were brave, 


The women beautiful. 


Truth without guile, 


And magnanimity, that scorned as vile 
All rights save those which sovereign nature gave, 
Whose voice proclaims the base-born and the slave— 


These stamped the hero. 


From the banks of Nile 


A blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle, 
Heard the shore chafe with its Ionian wave, 


And wandered with his harp. 


Where’er he went 


Showering its sounds, that like eve’s nurturing dews, 
Tho’ sprung from earth, on airy courses sent, 


Came back all heavenly. 


The world might lose 


Its music, and, as if an infant sprung 
From chaos, learn what was from Homer’s tongue. 


MILTON. 


Milton ! in thee 


a soul celestial seem’d, 


As in the Olympic games of old, to wait 

The signal for the race, with breast elate, 
And big with an immortal hope, that lean’d 
On no earth-worship, no fair guerdon dream’d, 
By fond self-flattery, blind to adverse fate. 
Thine was a scope, an aim bey ond the date 


Time could assign. 


A light within thee beam’d, 


By no Promethean theft half hid i in clay 


To animate cold ashes ; 


but instinct 


With the pure element, thou held’st thy way 
Alone, sublime, in lofty numbers linked 
Time to eternity, earth’s prison bars 
O’er-leaped, and trod heaven’s concave paved with stars. 


B. B. Feurus. 
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SCENES AND STORIES FROM THE SPANISH STAGE,—NO, LU, 


TO LOVE AFTER DEATUH.* 


From the time that Spain had been 
liberated from the Moorish yoke by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the descend- 
ants of the Arabs had continued to 
live upon the same soil as their con- 
querors, and in its most favoured 
portion, until the Ist of January, 
1567, when the edict of Philip IL, 
which had for its object the extirpa- 
tion of all Moorish customs, was pub- 
lished at Grenada. This edict, which 

was strenuously opposed by the Duke 
of Alva himself, was quite in keeping 
with the absolute spirit and violent 
character of the king. It contained, 
against the Moors, conditions of the 
utmost severity ; not only those which 
Calderon has particularised in the 
first act of this play, such as the pro- 
hibition of the Moorish language, the 
preventing the Moors from entering 
the public baths, and from using silk 
in their dresses; but others, which 
were still more intolerable to the feel- 
ings of that people, namely, the pre- 
venting the Moorish women from ap- 
pearing veiled in the public streets, 
and the compelling their houses to re- 
main open during the celebration of 
their religious festivals. On the pro- 
mulgation of the edict, the principal 
Moors of Grenada, and of the king- 
dom, sent addresses and petitions to 
the president, to the captain-general, 
and to the king; but all in vain. Every 
day they saw themselves exposed to 
every species of insulting and vexa- 
tious annoyance; until at length 
they resolved to have recourse to arms 
—an extreme step, on which, however, 
their brethren of the humbler classes 
had already decided. They employed 
nearly two years in preparations, and 
at length, in the month of December, 


* « Amar despues de la Muerte.” 


1568, the insurrection burst out in the 
Alpujarra.t At first the insurgents 
had the advantage, but, towards the 
end of 1570, divisions having arisen 
amongst them, they were defe ated 
and a general amnesty being then of- 
fered by the conquerors, the insurree- 
tion was finally put down. 

It is on a very affecting incident, to 
which this struggle gave rise, that Cal- 
deron has founded the play, a few 
scenes of which we are about present- 
ing to the reader. This incident is re- 
lated at some length, and with much 
feeling, in the “ History of the Civil 
Wars of Grenada, by Gines Perez 
de Hyta ;”t and what renders the nar- 
rative still more interesting is the fact, 
that the historian received it from the 
lips of the hero himself.g It may be 
curious to compare the dramatic with 
the historical version of the story, and 
we therefore give Gines Perez’s ac- 
count with some abridgment. After 
describing the taking and destruction 
of Galera, which took place in the Ja- 
nuary of 1570, he continues :— 

The news of this event flew rapidly 
over the entire of Spain, and reached 
Algiers at the very moment when 
Ochali, the king of that place, was 
about despatching an army of 2,000 
men to the assistance of the insurgents 
in the Alpujarra. But so dishearten- 
ed was he by the capture of so strong 
a fortress as Galera, that he abandon- 
ed his project altogether. No one 
trembled more at the intelligence than 
did the Cx at that 
time his young ond beautiful sister 
Maleca was residing at Galera, on a 
visit with some of her relatives, and it 
was rumoured that she, with many 
other women, had been slain in the 


By Calderon. 
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assault. It was stated that her beauty 
was of the highest order, so much so, 
that it was celebrated, and universally 
praised, all through the kingdom of 
Grenada. 

It was in Purchena that the Cap- 
tain Malec learned intelligence of these 
events. He was greatly ‘afilicted, and 
commenced seeking some one who 
would go secretl to Galera to learn 
the fate of his sister—to discover her 
body among the corses of those who 
were slain, if she were dead, or the 
place of her captivity, if she had been 
made a prisoner. 

A Moorish youth, who loved her 
much, who had been her suitor for 
many years, and who wished to be the 
brother-in-law of Malec, said that he 
would go to Galera, and bring back in- 
telligence of the certain fate of Maleca. 
His intention was, in case of the 
beautiful Moor being a captive, to go 
and throw himself at the feet of Don 
John of Austria, to implore of him to 
receive ransom for his beloved, and 
then, having married her, to settle at 
Huescar, or to depart with her into 
Murcia, where they would live to- 
gether. With this design he took his 
leave of Malec, and having mounted 
a mettlesome steed, took the road to 
Galera. Having arrived at Orca, he 
found it completely deserted; but, 
nevertheless, he entered a house which 
he ,|knew, and where he secured his 
horse. Towards the middle of the 
night, and in the midst of incessant 
rain, he entered Galera, where he was 
overwhelmed with consternation at 
the ruin and the devastation which he 
beheld. At every step his feet stum- 
bled against a human body, and his 
eyes were bewildered by the changes 
which the city had undergone, and 
thus he was compelled to await the 
light of day to discover the house in 
which his mistress resided, although he 
knew it well. He spent the night in 
an entrenchment, but was unable to 
close his eyes even for a moment, as 
well from the torments of his imagina- 
tion as from the mournful howlings of 
the dogs and other animals, which 
seemed to lament his misfortune in the 
cries which they uttered for the loss 
of their masters. At break of dawn 
the courageous Moor sought a position 
from which he could desery the entire 
camp of Don John, and was astonished 
at its immense extent, and then re- 
turned to search for the house in which 
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his mistress had lived. Upon enter- 
ing the court-yard he found many 
Moorish men lying dead, and a little 
further on, many Moorish women also 
dead, among whom he soon discovered 
the beautiful and lost Maleca, whose 
image was stamped upon his heart. 
Although she was dead three days, 
she was still as beautiful as when she 
was living, except for the extreme 
paleness of her face, which was occa- 
sioned by the loss of so much blood. 
The beautiful Maleca was in her che- 
mise, which indicated that the Chris- 
tian who had slain her possessed at 
least some little nobility of soul, since, 
although he had deprived her of her 
outer dress, he had left her this, 
which was very rich, and worked with 
green silk, after the custom of the 
Moors. After the taking of the cit 

the victors had retired at nightfall, 
and the rain and snow had been so in- 
cessant during the following day, that 
they had not returned to destroy the 
fortifications, according to the orders 
of Don John. It was for this reason 
that the body of Maleca remained 
thus in her bloody garment. She had 
received two wounds, both in the 
breast, and it was a spectacle worthy 
of the greatest compassion, to see so 
much beauty treated with so much 
barbarity. When the Moor saw and 
recognised his lady, oppressed with 
ereat grief of heart, he took her in his 
arms, and pouring forth a torrent of 
tears, he kissed her a thousand times 
upon her cold mouth, and said, “‘ My 
delight! hope of my consolation! I 
did not think, even at the end of the 
seven long years that I have served 
you, to have the glory of joining my 
lips to yours, cold though they be, and 
with their beauty triumphed over by 
death. Cruel Christian! how had 
you the courage to snatch her from 
the world? Didst thou ever experi- 
ence the blessedness of love ?—Hast 
thou ever known what a beautiful 
woman was? If you did not, I do not 
wonder at the brutal cruelty of this 
action; butif youdid, why did you not 
recall to mind the object of your affec- 
tion? You might have seen her pic- 
ture mirrored in the eyes of this most 
beautiful lady, whic h would have 
turned your furious hand from inflict- 
ing these mortal wounds. If, b 

chance, a Moor had wounded or of. 
fended you, at a favourable opportu- 
nity you might have revenged the 
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wrong upon him. But how did an 
angel merit this punishment, she who 
was made to be but the object of ado- 
ration? Do you think, wretch, that 
the glory of a general, when he tri- 
umphs over his enemy, is to murder a 
beauty, than which none greater was 
ever seen in the kingdom of Grenada? 
Ah! badly have you thought, and 
worse have you acted, since your cru- 
elty has slain her whose eyes gave life 
and death, and on whose glances a 
thousand souls hung suspended ! ! Say, 
villain, instead of killing her, why 
were you not ambitious of. the greater 
glory of making her a captive, whose 
beauty has captivated so many? I 
would have gone to seek he r—instead 
of one slave, you would have two, for 
as such I would have served you, 
delivering myself into your hands! 
Badly hav e you acted, C hristian, but 
I swear to you, by the soul of her who 
was my happiness, to seek you where- 

ever you may be, and to pay you the 
guerdon j your villanous hand has merit- 
ed.” The Moor h: aving thus given a 
free vent to his grief, and hs aving em- 
braced and kissed his dead mistress 
a thousand times, resolved to await 
the darkness of the night, in order to 
convey the body away to the valley of 
the Almanzora; ; but seeing the difficul- 
ty of executing this project, he changed 
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his intention, and determined to bury 
her where she lay. 

And, taking a piece of charcoal, he 
inscribed, in the Arabic language, upon 
the white wall that stood near, the fol- 
lowing 


** EPITAPH. 


** Here the fair Maleca lies, 
Victim of the foulest murder ; 
With a thousand tears and sighs, 
I, her lover, have interred her, 
For she was my life of life— 
My dream! my joy! my virgin wife! 
A coward wretch—a Christian hound, 
Slew this wonder of the land: 
Him I'll seek the whole earth round, 
Until he dies beneath my hand.” 


for so was the Moor called, 
having finished the foregoing epitaph, 
took his departure from Galera, and 
returned to Purchena without being 
discovered. He then related to Malec 
all that he had seen—of the great 
slaughter of the Moors—of the num- 
ber of Moorish women and children he 
had seen lying dead in the streets and 
houses; and how he had discovered 
the body of his beautiful sister, and 
had given it burial. At which Malec 
was de eply afflicted, weeping bitterly 
the loss of his beloved Maleca, as is 
described in the following 


* ROMANCE. 


“In Purchena Malec waiteth, gates are closed, portcullis down, 


Longing to obtain some tidings from 


Galera’s leagured town. 


And one day amid his council, formed of many a Moorish chief, 
Thus with sighs proclaimed his wishes—thus expressed his bosom’s grief ;— 


** Much I long to know the tidings from Galera’s leagured town, 
Whether its strong walls are standing, or have tumbled he adlong down. 
I will give, as wife, my sister, she the beautiful and small, 


Unto him who seeks 


Ill. 


Galera, and returning tells me all. 


“ «Tf tis taken, or not taken—if ’tis hopeful, or appalled, 
For within it dwells my sister, she who is Maleca called— 
She, of all Grenada’s maidens, fairest, brightest, gentlest one, 
There is visiting her kindred would to heaven she ne’er had gone !” 


“ Then a Moorish youth advancing, spoke with rapture in his eyes, 
* I will go upon this journey for so great and fair a prize. 
Seven long years I’ve wooed thy sister, with a fond and faithful love— 
Ah! how faithful and how tender, let this hidden picture prove !” 
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“Then from out his breast the picture forth with trembling hands he drew, 
And the fair face of the maiden flashed upon the gazer’s view— 
Flashed, as doth the stars of evening through the rosy twilight skies, 
With the beauty, and the candour, and the magic of her eyes ! 


VI. 
“ And the Moorish youth retiring, waited for the dawn of day, 
Then from out Purchena sallied, on a steed of dapple-grey. 
On his feet were yellow buskins, all with silken sandals twined, 
Shield and spear he bore before him, and a short sword hung behind ; 


Vit. 


“ And a firelock hung suspended from his right-hand saddle-bow, 
Which the Moor, in fair Valencia, learned to manage long ago. 
Forth along the wild Sierra, through the dusk he wandered thence, 
Fearing not the Christian forces now that Love is his defence. 


Vill. 


“When at length the sun had risen o’er the morning vapours damp, 
In the fields about Huescar he beholds the Christian camp. 
For the night he waits in Orca, there conceals his dapple grey, 
And through darkness to Galera by a footpath takes his way. 


IX. 


“From the clouds the rain was falling—from the heavens the snow came down, 
In the pitchy dark of midnight did he reach the fated town ; 
Ruined walls were strewn around him, bloody corses strewed the ground, 
And the house of his Maleca cannot in the dark be found. 


X. 

‘Oh! the anguish of that moment! Oh! the bitterness to wait 
Till the slow-returning daylight would reveal the dear one’s fate. 
Is she dead? or rudely captured by some ruftian soldier horde ? 
She, the beautiful and gentle—she, the worshipped and adored! 


XI. 


“ When at length the dawn of morning glimmered through the lonely street, 
To the house of his beloved turned the Moor his trembling feet ; 
In the court-yard Moorish corses, men and women, blocked the way, 
And, oh! bitter, bitter sorrow! there the fair Maleca lay :— 


XII. 


“ Like a lily in a garland twined of dusky Autumn flowers— 
Like a silver birch-tree shining in the midst of gnarled bowers— 
Like the young moocn’s pearly crescent, seen beside a rain-filled cloud— 
Thus the fair, the dead Maleca, lay amid the swarthy crowd ! 


XIII. 


“Then the Moor, with tears down pouring for this foulest crime of crimes, 
Pressed her in his sad embraces, kissed her lips a hundred times— 
Cried aloud, ‘ Oh! cruel Christian, thou who quenched this beauteous sun, 
Dearly, dearly, by Mohammed, shalt thou pay for what thou’st done.’ 


XIV. 

‘Then he hollowed out the narrow-house, where all that live must dwell, 

Piled the cold earth on her bosom, took his long, his last farewell, 

Smoothed the ground around, lest prying eyes the new-made grave might trace, 
Then inscribed their names together on the white walls of the place. 
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“From that mournful scene departing, slowly, sadly turned the Moor, 
Found his steed again at Orca, passed unnoticed and secure, 
Reached Purchena, when to Malec he revealed his tale of pain, 

How he found Galera taken, and his beauteous sister slain.” 


Tuzani was a native of Cantoria, 
and possessed great courage and spirit. 
Being from his childhood brought up 
in a family of old Christians, he spoke 
the Spanish language so perfectly that 
none would suppose him to have been 
a Moor. Resolved on seeking revenge 
for the death of his mistress, he quit- 
ted the Valley of the Almanzora in the 
dress of a Christian soldier, with his 
good sword by his side, and his match- 
lock on his shoulder, of which he had 
learned the use at Valencia and other 
places. Leaving Purchena, and car- 
rying with him passports from Malec, 
lest any of the Steen might interrupt 
him on the journey, he arrived at 
Baza, and went from thence to the 
camp of Don John, where he enlisted 
in the regiment of Naples. 

In this capacity he always preserved 
in his memory the recollection of the 
death of the beautiful Maleca. The 

ortrait of his mistress never quitted 
his bosom, and he never ceased to 
think of the vengeance he had vowed. 
In order to discover the Christian who 
had killed her, he mingled constantly 
among the soldiers, and when he saw 
a number of them assembled together, 
he immediately joined them, and en- 
deavoured as soon as possible, to turn 
the conversation upon the storming of 
Galera. ‘ Certainly, comrades,” said 
he, *‘ there was never a more brilliant 
action than that, nor was there ever a 
greater slaughter of Moors. For my 
own part, I confess that I killed more 
than forty of the most beautiful wo- 
men in the place, not to talk of the 
men and the children, who were still 
more numerous.” And thereupon, 
the soldiers, according to their custom, 
began to vie with each other in de- 
tailing the numbers they had killed, 
and the plunder they had gained. 
One day that he had resorted to this 
stratagem, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information, a soldier answered 
him in these words, “If you, senor 
soldier, have killed so many in the 
storming of Galera, without having 
compassion on the women and chil- 
dren, you must certainly have a hard 
and flinty heart, for, after all, it isa 
sad and mournful action to kill a wo- 


man, particularly if she be beautiful. 
Why punish these unfortunate crea- 
tures for the crimes that men com- 
mit? As for me, I have killed but 
one, and it grieved me to the soul, 
particularly when I learned from other 
women who escaped, that she whom I 
had slain was sister to the Captain 
Malec of Purchena. And, indeed, it 
was evident that she was a woman of 
rank from her dress, her bracelets, 
and her ear-rings, which I took away 
after her death; I only left her her 
under garment, although it was not less 
rich than the others, in order that she 
should not remain entirely naked. It 
was broidered with green silk. Other 
soldiers wished to despoil her of it, 
but I prevented them. The regret 
that I felt for having killed her was 
very great, because she was one of the 
most beautiful women I had ever seen. 
All those who saw her loaded me with 
maledictions, saying, * A curse on the 
villanous soldier who did this deed, 
and who thus deprived the world of so 
much beauty! Many persons, both 
common soldiers and captains, came 
purposely to see her, and one would 
say, § I would have given five hundred 
ducats for her,’ and another would say, 
‘I would have presented her to the 
king as one of the most precious gifts in 
the world;’ for, indeed, to behold her 
thus lying upon the ground in that 
broidered chemise, and with her beau- 
teous hair scattered over her breast 
like threads of gold, she seemed more 
like a beautiful angel than a woman ; 
and the fame of her beauty became so 
extended, that a celebrated painter 
who is here in the camp, in the com- 
pany of Don Bertrand de la Péna, 
spent an entire day in painting her 
portrait, which is so good a likeness, 
that one is enchanted at beholding it, 
and is so prized, that the painter re- 


jected an offer of three hundred du- 


cats for it, as if they were three hun- 
dred maravedis. For all which reasons 
I feel the greatest grief and sorrow 
for what I have done, and always 
bear about with me the recollection of 
this unfortunate Moor.” 

‘Tuzani had been very attentive to 
the recital of the Christian. He re- 
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cognised at once that it was he who 
was the assassin of the beautiful Ma- 
leca. Every expression that issued 
from his mouth in praise of her beau- 
ty, went like a dagger to his heart, 
and he suffered so much from listening 
to the mournful tragedy, that his pale- 
ness became so excessive as to be no- 
ticed by the soldiers. Making some 
excuse, he asked the soldier whether 
he still retained any of the jewels which 
the Moor had worn. ‘ Nothing re- 
mains,” said he, ‘‘but a pair of ear- 
rings, and another of gold, which I 
took from her finger ; i sold all the 
rest in Baza for want of money, and I 
will sell them now to any one who de- 
sires them very willingly, in order to 
try my fortune at the gaming-table 
with the price.” ‘I will purchase 
them,” said Tuzani, ‘‘if we can come 
to an agreement, and I will bring 
them to Velezel Blanco, and show 
them to a sister of the deceased who 
is there in the service of the marquis.” 
** Come with me, then, to the mess- 
room,” said the other, ‘‘and you can 
see them, and buy them, if you are so 
disposed.” Saying this, the soldier 
aa Tuzani withdrew, and on coming 
to the mess-room, the former drew 
from a bag the ear-rings and the finger- 
ring, which Tuzani at once recognised 
as having often seen in the possession 
of Maleca, at which he could not re- 
strain his most bitter sighs and tears. 
Checking them, however, he pur- 
chased the rings from the soldier, 
and having placed them in his bosom, 
he proposed to him to pass a little out 
of Andarax. Having reached some 
distance from the village, Tuzani, see- 
ing that the hour of his revenge had 
come, said to the soldier, «If I show 
you the portrait of that Moor whom 
you slew, will you recognise her?” 
**T have no doubt that I will,” said 
the soldier, “for so firmly are her 
features impressed upon my memory, 
that it does not appear an cae since 
I killed her.” Tuzani then putting 
his hand into his breast, drew from 
the lining of his doubtlet 
parchment, rolled carefully up, which 
contained the picture. Presenting it 
to the soldier, he said, ‘‘ Is this, per- 
chance, the face of the beautiful Ma- 
leca?” The soldier throwing his eyes 
upon it, and being astonished at its 
wonderful resemblance, exclaimed, ‘‘ It 
is she, without doubt, and I tremble 
at beholding her,” 
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Then Tuzani, no longer able to 
restrain himself, cried out—‘‘ Tell me, 
O soldier! destitute of honour or of 
courage, why did you kill one so 
beautiful? Know that this Moorish 
maiden was my only delight; that 
she was my betrothed, and that your 
cruelty has deprived me of all my 
hopes of happiness, It is to revenge 
her that I have come hither; so draw 
your sword, and defend yourself. We 
shall soon see whether you will kill 
me as you killed her, thus triumphing 
over two lives.” 

Having said these words, Tuzani 
commenced a furious attack upon the 
soldier, who, though somewhat sur- 
prised, did not lose his courage, but 
opposed Tuzani with all the daring of 
a lion, and thus the combat continued 
for some time. But Tuzani, who, 
besides being very valiant, was par- 
ticularly well skilled in the manage- 
ment of the sword, grievously wounded 
his adversary, saying, at the same 
time, ** Take, wretch, the just reward 
of thy barbarity. It is Maleca that 
sends it to you—she whom you slew 
without any cause.” 

The soldier fell, mortally wounded, 
and the revengeful Moor plunged his 
sword a second time into his body, 
saying, ‘* With two wounds you slew 
my adored mistress, and with two 
wounds you yourself must die.” Then 
replacing his sword in its scabbard, 
he withdrew into the mountains, and 
did not return into Andarax until 
night. 

Tuzani being at length betrayed, 
and delivered to Don John, asked this 
prince why he was arrested. But 
seeing that all was discovered, he 
wished to deny nothing. 

«‘ Tam,” said he, “ a native of Finis, 
a village between Cantoria and Pur. 
chena. Iam a Moorish cavalier, and 
my name is Tuzani. I have assumed 
this disguise in order to kill a wretch, 
who, in the assault of Galera, slew 
my mistress, who was the most beau- 
tiful being on earth, when he could 
have made her his prisoner. I swore 
that I would seek him, and that I 
would kill him; and I did seek him, 
and did kill him, two days ago. Such 
is the truth; let your highness do 
with me as you please. If I die, I 
will die content, because I have re- 
venged my mistress, which was my 
only desire. I hope in the goodness 
of God that I will see her after my 
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death, and that she will not have to 
complain that I left her unavenged. 
I will die a Christian, and I know 
that she was a Christian also; for it 
was agreed that I should take her 
away, and marry her in Murcia, when 
we would wait the termination of the 
war. It was for this reason that she 
asked leave from her father to visit 
Galera, under the pretence of seeing 
her relatives. Fate, however, ordered 
it otherwise. Galera was taken—my 
mistress was slain. I found her dead. 
With pious tears I laid her in the 
round. Upon her tomb I wrote the 
short tale of her love and my sorrow. 
I came to revenge her, and I have 
kept my vow. Now that you have 
arrested me, I will die content, since 
I die by the orders of so illustrious 
a prince. I have only to implore one 
favour of you. Preserve the portrait 
of my mistress, lest it should fall into 
hands that would be unworthy to 
touch it. Take, also, these jewels; 
they have little intrinsic value, but 
they belonged to her, and they are 
therefore priceless.” Having thus 
spoken, without his countenance 


changing in the slightest degree, he 
bent his knee respectfully before the 


prince, and presented him with the 
portrait, and the jewels of Maleca. 

His highness, wondering at the 
calmness with which Tuzani had re- 
lated his history, and pitying his evil 
fortune, approached him, and received 
the portrait and the jewels from his 
hands. In delivering them up, Tuzani 
heaved a profound sigh, as if, in sur- 
rendering these memorials of his mis- 
tress, he surrendered herself and his 
heart along with her. Don John 
examined the portrait, and was as- 
tonished at the beauty of Maleca, as 
well as the other cavaliers who sur- 
rounded him, who all said that Tuzani 
had acted like a brave soldier and a 
true cavalier, in revenging the death 
of so beautiful a lady. 

Don Lope, considering the valour 
of Tuzani, raised him up, and after 
two or three oaths, said to the prince, 
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«This soldier is very well justified 
in what he has done; he has done 
nothing for which he should suffer 
death. And if your highness will 
liberate and restore him his arms, I 
will be happy to take him into my 
own company; for I vow to God, if 
any one killed my mistress, I would 
not only kill the villain himself, but 
his whole lineage.” 

The prince, to satisfy Don Lope 
and the other officers, ordered the 
Moor to be liberated, and his arms to 
be restored. 

«*Come, my friend,” said Don Lope, 
“enrol yourself under my standard. 
I love to see such soldiers as you are, 
there; and in order that you may 
serve me more willingly, I will take 
care of this picture of your mistress, 
and get it framed, in order that it 
may be saved from any danger of 
being injured.” 

“I know well,” replied Tuzani, 
**O hero of your age! that you will 
be henceforward the master of my for- 
tune, good or bad; but it seems that 
I lose my mistress a second time. I 
will serve you faithfully as a good 
and loyal soldier, if the loss of this 
picture will not precipitate my death.” 

Don Lope, how knew how impos- 
sible it was to combat a notion of that 
kind, and fearing that the loss of the 
portrait would cause the soldier a 
fatal melancholy—‘‘ Here,” said he, 
‘* preserve your consolation, and re- 
main near me—I am sure of having in 
you a valiant friend.” 

Then Tuzani assumed the name of 
Ferdinand de Figueroa, and attached 
himself altogether to the service of 
Don Lope, and was with him at the 
battle of Lepanto, and in all his other 
engagements.* 

Such is the story on which the 
principal interest of this play of Cal- 
deron’s (Amar despues de la Muerte) 
depends. There is an under plot 
which is less interesting, as well as 
some comic scenes, both of which we 
have avoided in our specimens, as in- 
terfering with the effect of Maleca 


* In the ‘* Guerras Civiles de Granada,” the adventures of Tuzani are scattered 
over a great many pages, in the twenty-second and twenty-fourth chapters of 


that work. 


We have availed ourselves principally of the abridgment given by 


M. Damas Hinard, in his “* Theatre Espagnol,” Calderon, Second Série, but always 
with a constant reference to the original, introducing from it whatever appeared to 


add to the picturesqueness of the narrative. 


Of those additions, the Romance 


which we have translated, and the Epitaph, are the principal. 
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and Tuzani’s history. It would be 
unjust to Calderon not to mention 
the sympathy and toleration which he 
expresses throughout the play for the 
persecuted Moors. This generosity 
(says his French translator) is not 
confined to him ; it is common to the 
Spanish dramatists generally, and is 
not only creditable to the character of 
these poets, but to the national cha- 
racter of their country itself. 


THE BETROTHMENT OF TUZANI AND 
MALECA. 

[ The scene represents a beautiful mountain 
district. On the side of a gentle hill are 
seated Don FERNANDO VALOR (ABEN- 
HUMEYA) and Donna IsABEL TUZANI 
(Lipora). 4 crowd of Moors and mu- 
sicians are seen at a little distance. | 


ABENHUMEYA— LIDORA. 


Aben.—Here amid these fragrant bowers, 
Twined of thyme and mountain heather, 
Where the Spring has called together 
The rich Cortez of her flowers— 

Where the ground is overstrown 

With emerald leaves and buds of gold, 
And our ravished eyes behold 

The queenly Rose ascend her throne— 
Here, Lidora, thou canst rest— 

My beauteous spouse—a tranquil hour, 
While, perchance, sweet music’s power 
May charm the sadness from your breast. 

Lid.—Ah! my valiant lord, no narrow 

Fame for thee is Fate bestowing, 

Not alone for thee are growing 

Victor oaks in Alpujarra ; 

The laurel, too, shall bloom for thee— 
The sacred tree that loves the plain— 
When the wail of conquered Spain 
Shall proclaim thy victory. 

No, my lord; ’tis not disdain 

Of your grandeur, your affection, 
Makes me feel the deep dejection 
Weighing on my heart and brain ; 
Tis the price at which we buy 

Joy’s divine but fleeting treasure— 
Never comes the light of pleasure 

But the shade of grief is nigh : 

This alone, my lord, believe me, 

Is my secret cause of anguish— 

*Tis for this alone I languish— 

’Tis for this alone I grieve me. 

Thus changeful Fate with power malign 
Wounds and heals my doubting breast— 
I must be sad for being blest— 

And must be blest for being thine. 

Aben,—If such a cause as this control thee, 
And thou art sad from too much gladness, 
I, too, must feel a joyful sadness 
That I never can console thee. 

Never can this grief decay, 
Ne’er can cease this sweet dejection, 
Since your power and my affection 
Must be greater every day. 
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But sing, sing, in notes of gladness, 

Sing the beauty of my bride, 

Ever have been close allied 

Music and such happy sadness. 

The musicians sing. 

There is little need to say 

Whose thou art, sweet joy divine, 

Since ’tis plain thou must be mine 

By the shortness of thy stay. 

[Matec enters and advances to speak to 
ApENHUEYMA. TuZANI (Don ALva- 
ro) and Mateca (Donna CLARA) 
appear in the Moorish costume at op- 
posite sides of the stage, and remain 
there without advancing. 

Maleca.— There is little need to say 

Whose thou art, sweet joy divine— [aside. 
Tuz.—* Since ’tis plain thou must be mine 

By the shortness of thy stay.” 

[ The instruments continue to play during 

the remainder of this scene. 

Maleca.—What a strange and mournful 
feeling 

Has this song awakened now ! 

Tuz.—At this voice, I know not how, 

Terror through my breast is stealing ! 
Maleca.—When to treat about my mar- 

riage, 

Hither came my lord and father— 
Tuz.—When I hoped Love's fruits to 

gather, 

After many a sore miscarriage. 
Maleca,—Ah! my joy—the sweet notes 

say— 

Tuz.—Ah! my hope, this fate is thine— 

[ Both sing with the musicians, 

Yes, ’tis plain thou must be mine 

By the shortness of thy stay. 
Malec.—Since, my lord, the light of Love 

Shineth through the smoke of Mars— 

As the light of evening stars 

Through the passing clouds aboye— 

I have come to tell to thee, 

That to-day I wed my daughter. 
Aben.—Of the many that have sought 

her, 

Who is then the favoured he? 
Malec.—Tuzani, Lidora’s brother, 
Aben.—Ah! thou hast selected duly 

Since I know how long and truly 

They have been faithful to each other. 

For them Love shines not dark or dim, 

Nor yet a doubtful fate doth give— 

He without her can never live, 

And she must perish without him. 

Where are they both ? 

[Tuzant and MALECA approach. 

Maleca,— Behold me here, 

Glad at thy feet. 
Tuz.— And I am thus 

Proud, that you stretch your hand to us. 
Aben,—Come, let my arms embrace ye 

near ; 

And since the sacred Alcoran 

(Beneath whose law we all unite) 

Prescribes alone this marriage rite, 

That to the woman, by the man, 
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Some bridal gifts presented be, 

Thus, Tuzani, some gifts of thine 

Give to Maléca, the divine. 

Tuz.—Ah ! they are all too poor for thee ; 
For thou art such a peerless one— 
Brightest of all that brightest be— 

That to give diamonds unto thee 

Is to give light unto the sun. 

Here is a Cupid all complete. 

Arm’d with his bow and arrows keen, 

And yet the conquered god is seen 

To kneel submissive at thy feet. 

Here is a string of pearls, to twine 

Around thy beauteous neck of snow— 

Tears of the Dawn, which yet must flow 

To find her face outshone by thine. 

Here is an eagle fair to see, 

Of emerald green—hope’s favourite hue— 

That bird alone that dares to view 

The unclouded sun, will gaze on thee. 

This ruby chain perchance thou’lt wear 

Amid thy tresses dark and smooth— 

I need it not ; my chains, in sooth, 

Are thy sweet smiles and curling hair. 

And these memorials may. but no, 

I cannot ask so cold a lot— 

If thy own heart recall me not 

To these, that bliss I would not owe. 
Maleca.—Tuzani, these gifts I take, 

And, grateful for thy love, I vow 

To prize them all my life, as now, 

And keep and wear them for thy sake. 
Lid.—And I congratulate you both 

Upon the happy vows you've plighted. 
Malec.—Come, let their hands be now 

united— 

The sweet reward of hearts not loth. 
Tuz.—Ah! dearest, at thy feet I lie— 
Maleca.—Nay, let my arms henceforward 

be 

A lasting chain for love and thee. 
Tuz.—And I am blest! 

Maleca.— And so am I! 

[At the moment that their hands meet, a 

sound of drums is heard, at which 


there is an universal exclamation of 


surprise. | 
Malec.—No Moorish tabours give the 
sound, 
The startling sound that hither comes ; 
No! ’tis the beat of Spanish drums 
That thunders through the mountains round. 
Tuz.—aAlas! this sound forebodeth woe. 
Aben.—Stop the bridal till we see 
What this novelty may be. 
Tuz.—My lord, and hast thou yet to 
know 
That there can be nothing newer, 
Nothing stranger now than this— 
That my heart can feel a bliss 
Ever fated to endure ? 
Scarcely on my heart and lips 
Hope’s bright sun outbeams again, 
When the dusky arms of Spain 
Hides its light in dark eclipse ! 
[Avcuzcuz (the Gracioso of the play) 
here enters, and in the peculiar gib- 
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berish or broken Spanish, that princi- 
pally constitutes the humour of his 
character, announces the advance of 
the Spanish forces, ABENHUEYMA 
orders the Moorish captains to their 
several posts—Matrc to Galera, 
Tuzanti to Gabia ; he himself remain- 
ing at Berja. By degrees all leave 
the stage, except MALECA and Tuzanl. | 


Maleca,—Ah, there’s little need to say 
Whose thou art, sweet joy divine! 
Tuz.—Since ’tis plain thou must be mine, 
By the shortness of thy stay ! 
Maleca.—Joys, alas! too early doomed, 
Dying ere their birth was known. 
Tuz.—Roses plucked ere they were blown, 
Sweet flowers wither’d ere they bloomed. 
Maleca.—So enfeebled, so prostrated, 
That a breath has laid you low. 
Tuz.—What thou art my heart doth 
know ; 
Vain my lips aloud should state it. 


After some more passionate excla- 
mations of this kind, and lamentations 
on the fate that divided them at the 
very moment of their betrothment, 
the lovers are obliged to separate, 
Tuzani promising, as the distance was 
only two leagues, to come every night 
from Gabia, where he was stationed, 
to Galera, where Maleca remained, on 
a visit to his affianced bride. 


THE DEATH OF MALECA. 
[ Scene, Galera. Tuzant enters. ] 


Tuz.—Through these flames that rise 
like mountains, 
Through this sea of blood advancing, 
Treading upon prostrate corses ; 
Fondest love has led me hither, 
To the house of my Maleca. 
Ah! I find it torn and shatter’d, 
Victim of a double ruin— 
Fire and sword have fallen upon it! 
But, my bride, my bride, where art thou ? 
If thou'rt lost, let sorrow make me 
Quick to die, as slow to aid thee. 
Where art thou, my loved Maleca ? 
Ah, my eyes discover nothing ! 
Maleca (within).—Alas! alas! 
U2. These mournful 
accents, 
Which the wind around me scatters— 
Sad complaints obscurely spoken, 
Bitter sighs, too well repeated, 
Pierce my breast like lightning flashes 
Ah! was ever such affliction ? 
By the glimmering light arising 
From the half-expiring embers, 
I behold a woman lying 
With her blood the fire allaying. 
Ah! it is—it is Maleca— 
O sacred heavens! bestow, in pity, 
Life on her, or death on me. 
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[He enters, and returns with Mauzca 
in his arms. Her hair hangs loosely 
about her, the blood flows from her 
wound, and she is but half dressed. | 


Maleca.—Spanish soldier, in whose bosom 
Cruelty nor pity dwelleth— 
Pity, since thy hand has struck me— 
Cruelty, since death still tarries— 
Plunge again thy murderous weapon 
In my breast—'twill be less cruel 
Than to leave me thus suspended 
’*Twixt your cruelty and pity. 
Tuz.—Fair but most unhappy being ! 
Thou, a goddess in thy beauty, 
Thou, a mortal in thy griefs, 
Since divinest natures ever 
Taste of earthly pangs as well— 
He who in his arms doth hold thee, 
Does not seek to take thy life. 
Ah, to save that life he’d rather 
Lose his own a thousand times. 
Maleca.—By these accents I discover 
That thou art of Moorish blood. 
If my sex, my sorrow move thee 
With a double power to pity— 
Grant one favour for the two. 
In Gabia is Alcaide, 
Tuzani, my dearest husband ; 
Thither hasten thou to seek him— 
And this last embrace I give thee, 
Bear him faithfully from me ; 
Tell him that his bride, Maleca, 
Bathed and weltering in her blood, 
By a Spaniard’s hand outpoured ; 
By a Spaniard, more ambitious 
Of her jewels than of honour, 
Died this day in lost Galera. 
Tuz.—The embrace which thou 
given me, 
It is needless that I carry 
To your husband ; for, alas! 
End of all his dreams and rapture ! 
He himself is here to take it. 
Maleca,—Ah! this voice so well remem- 
bered— 
Voice of one so dearly loved— 
Sends new breath into my bosom, 
Makes my death supremely happy. 
Let me once again embrace thee— 
Let me die within thy arms. [ Dies. 
Z'uz.—Ob, how much that man betrayed 
his 
Ignorance of human nature ; 
He who said that love doth ever 
Blend two separate lives in one! 
If such miracles were real, 
Neither I would now be living, 
Nor wouldst thou be lying dead. 
Since, indeed, this very moment, 
Thou by living, I by dying, 
Were our destinies alike! 
Heavens, that witness my affliction, 
Mountains, that behold my anguish, 
Birds, that hear my sad complainings, 
Flames, that see my bosom’s sorrow, 
Why, oh! why have ye permitted 
That the brightest light is darkened— 


hast 
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That the fairest flower has perished, 
That the sweetest breath has failed ? 
Men, who’ve known love’s sacred feeling, 
Aid me in this deep affliction. 
Tell me, in this hour of woe, 
What is he to do, the lover, 
Who, the night he comes to visit 
His adored, espoused lady, 
Hoping to receive the guerdon 
Of his long and faithful love, 
Finds her in her young blood lying ? 
Sweetest lily ever pictured 
On a perilous enamel !— 
Purest gold that ever brightened 
In the crucible of grief !— 
What ought he to do, the mourner, 
Who his bridal-bed beholdeth 
Changed into a mournful tomb, 
And the goddess he expected 
Lying there a pallid corse ? 
But—no, no—you will not answer ; 
Aid nor counsel will you give. 
If grief, in such a dire misfortune, 
Will not prompt a man aright, 
Vain is all advice or counsel. 
O mountain of the Alpujarra !— 
O theatre of coward slaughter !— 
Scene of the most vile transaction— 
Field of the most shameful conquest, 
And the most degraded glory— 
Never, never have your mountains— 
Never, never have your valleys, 
Seen, amid your pointed summits— 
Seen, along your flowery margins— 
One so fair and so unhappy ! 
But of what avails complaining, 
What avails my lamentation, 
If ’tis lost in idle air? 
[£nter ABENHUEYMA, LipoRA, 
and Moors. 
Aben.—Though, with tongues of fire, 
Galera 
Called us from afar to aid her, 
We have come too late. 
Lid.— In ashes 
See her squares, and streets, and buildings, 
And the red flames pyramidal 
Seem to rise unto the stars. 
Tuz.—Do not wonder—do not tremble 
That your steps have been too tardy— 
I myself have come too late! 
Aben.—Oh! what words of mournful 
boding. 
Lid.—Oh! what terror is impending ? 
Aben.— What is this ? 
Tuz.— It is the greatest 
Pain, it is the deepest sorrow. 
The calamity most cruel, 
The misfortune most profound. 
’Tis to see expire before you, 
In a way so sad and mournful, 
Her you love. Ah! this in truth 
Is all sorrows in one sorrow— 
Is the summit of misfortune— 
Is the grief of every grief. 
My Maleca (ah! my sorrow, 
How canst thou proclaim the tidings ?)— 
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My Maleca, my betrothed, 
Is the corse so pale and bloody, 
Coldly lying at thy feet ! 
A treacherous hand, a burning brand, 
Plunged within her glowing bosom, 
And the flame of life extinguished ! 
Who will not behold with wonder 
Fire extinguished thus by fire, 
And the precious gem of life 
By the sharp steel cleft asunder ? 
You can every one bear witness 
Of this sacrilegious outrage ; 
Of this cruel wrong—this horror— 
This most costly, bitter trial 
Of fatality and love. 
Be ye witnesses, henceforwar(, 
Of my deep, undying vengeance, 
The most dreadful, the most noble 
That the world has ever entered 
In her chronicles of jaspar— 
In her monuments of bronze. 
Here, before this lifeless beauty— 
This weak flower—this fragile rose— 
Who at length doth die a wonder, 
As a wonder she was born— 
Here, with unavailing homage, 
Bending at her feet, I vow 
For her death eternal vengeance ! 
And since this Galera (truly 
Well it meriteth the name !)* 
Founders in this purple sea, 
And, ’mid flames that rise around it, 
Threatens to sink headlong downward 
From this peak to yonder vales— 
Since the Spaniards have departed, 
So that the faint, distant beating 
Of their drums now reach us not— 
I shall follow in their footsteps, 
Till I find, amid their army, 
Him, the wretch, that slew my bride— 
At the least his life shall answer 
My revenge, if not her death !— 
That the fire that saw the murder— 
That the world which knew ’twas done— 
That the trembling wind that listened— 
That the fortune that allowed it— 
That the Heavens which this permitted— 
Men, and beasts, and birds, and fishes— 
Sun, and moon, and flowers, and stars— 
Fire, and air, and earth, and water— 
May learn, may know, may publish forth, 
May see, observe, and comprehend, 
That within a Moorish heart, 
That within a Moorish bosom, 
Love surviveth after death ! 
[ He rushes out. 


THE REVENGE OF TUZANI, 


(Tuzant having arrived at the camp of Don Joann 
or AUSTRIA, disguised as a Spanish soldier, com- 
mences his search for the murderer of MALECA. 
He is startled at seeing the collar of pearls which 
he had presented to his betrothed, round the neck 
of the Prince himself; it having been presented to 
him, a short time before the arrival of TUZANI, by 
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Don LOPE pr FieévERoa, who had obtained it 
from a soldier, who had himself won it by gam- 
bling. Several soldiers enter, disputing about a 
diamond Cupid, which had also been staked at the 
gaming-table. TCZANI is requested to act as um- 
pire between them. He inquires how the ornament 
came into their possession. They are about con- 
ducting him to the person from whom they received 
it, when GARCIA enters, defending himself from 
several soldiers. TUZANI, seeing one man attacked 
by so many, places himself by his side, and attacks 
the soldiers in turn. They are all placed under ar- 
rest. TUZANI and GARCIA are conducted to the 
same prison, when the following scene takes place. } 
TuzANI—GARCIA, 
Gar.—Since, indeed, although a stranger, 
Never serving thee in aught, 
Thou hast still beside me fought, 
And snatched me from the midst of danger— 
Since thou’st been my life’s salvation, 
Soon I hope (let this elate thee) 
By my aid to liberate thee— 
’Tis my only consolation. 
Tuz.—God preserve thee! 
Gar.— 
Do not thou, Hidalgo, mind 
Being here a while confined, 
For the fault being only mine, 
Sooner than their hands shall touch 
A hair of thine, my life shall pay 
The debt I have incurred to-day, 
Tuz.—Indeed, I did expect as much ; 
But know, I do not waste a thought 
Upon my being captured here, 
I grieve, because I've lost, I fear, 
The only object that I sought. 
Gar,—May, at least, the name repeat 
Of him who saved my life ? 
Te2— Oh! I 
Am but a soldier, come to try 
And find a man I seek to meet. 
Gar.—Your friendly courage well deserves 
That I should tell you where to go— 
What is his name ? 
Tuz.— I do not know. 
Gar.—What is the corps with which he 
serves ? 
Tuz.—lI do not know it. 
Gar.— 
Tuz.—I do not know. 
Gar.— 


So, in fine, 


His appearance ? 


To find him, then, 

Among so many thousand men 

Methinks will need some perseverance. 
Tuz.—And yet, an hour ago, without 

My knowing what's his size or name, 

Or the corps with which he came, 

I had almost found him out. 
Gar,—These enigmas are too great 

For me to guess ; but be not sad, 

For his Highness will be glad 

To serve and aid you, when I state 

The service that to me you've rendered. 

He owes me much, for, but for me 

It ne’er had been his lot to see 

Galera’s bastioned walls surrendered. 

This search between us we'll divide, 

For, forced by gratitude’s strong power, 


* GALERA, the name of the town where those events take place, also signifies a galley. 
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In good and evil, from this hour 
My chosen place is at thy side. 
Tuz.—And were you then, indeed, the 
first 
Within Galera’s walls to go? 
Gar.—Ah ! would to God it were not so! 
Tuz.—Why does the memory seem ac- 
curst ? 
Gar.—Because from that unlucky hour 
That first I placed my foot therein, 
I know not for what deadly sin, 
Misfortune, with malignant power, 
Or Fate, or some stern star malign, 
Or Retribution’s wrath, has shed 
Its baneful influence o’er my head, 
And all goes wrong with me and mine. 
Tuz.—Why art thou thus so much dis- 
mayed ? 
Gar.—I know not, if ’twas not that day 
On which it was my fate to slay 
A young and beauteous Moorish maid. 
Indeed, just heaven can do no less 
Than strike me for a deed so base, 
For heaven was copied in her face. 
Tuz.—Was she so beautiful ? 
Gar.— Oh, yes. 
Tuz.—Alas! unhappy spouse! (aside) 
But say, 
How did this chance ? 
Gar.— Twas in this way. 
On a certain day being stationed 
Sentinel within a forest, 
*Neath the thick o’erhanging branches 
Which diffused the gloom of midnight 
Down along the sloping mountains, 
There I seized a Moorish prisoner. 
It were tedious to discover 
How he managed to deceive me ; 
*Tis enough to say, he led me 
Far away ’mid precipices, 
Where his shouts soon called together 
All the troops of Alpujarra. 
Flying, then, I sought for shelter 
In a deep and darksome grotto, 
Where the fatal mine was opened 
Through the hollow rock soon after— 
Dreadful monster, which conceiveth 
So much fire within its entrails! 
It was I who first revealed it 
To my lord, Don John of Austria ; 
It was I who, through the night-time, 
Guarded it from all surprises ; 
It was I who held the entrance 
Till my comrades took possession ; 
It was I, in fine, who entered 
First amid the flaming city, 
Like a human salamander. 
Till, at length, I reached, by passing 
Globes of fire, a strong-built mansion, 
Which was, without doubt, the fortress 
Of the place, for there the people 
Were assembled in great numbers. 
But, perchance, you have grown weary 
Of my story, ’twill fatigue you 
To pay any more attention. 
Tuz.—I was somewhat absent, thinking 
Of my own affairs—continue. 
Gar.—In effect, I hurried onward, 
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Full of anger, full of fury, 

Till I reached the house of Malee, 

Which, in fine, was all my trouble. 

’Twas the time that round the palace, 

Or the mansion, or the fortress, 

Don Lope di Figueroa— 

Light and honour of his country— 

Had drawn up his valiant forces, 

And the flames were bursting redly 

From the walls, and the Alcaide 

Was no more. And I, who ever 

Seek for prizes as for plaudits— 

Though, indeed, rewards and honours 

Seldom can be found together— 

Daringly ambitious, onward 

Through the halls and rooms I wandered, 

Till I reached a little chamber, 

Last retreat of the most lovely 

Moorish maid my eyes e’er gazed on. 

Ah! my words were vain to paint her, 

Were it even the time for painting ! 

Confused, in fine, and sorely troubled, 

When she saw me, she concealed her 

Down behind her bed’s white curtains, 

As if they, indeed, that moment 

Were the curtains of a rampart. 

But what mean these tears that trickle 

Down your face so pale and haggard ? 
Tuz.—Those, indeed, are but mementoes 

Of a similar misfortune. 

Gar.—Do not heed the lost occasion, 

What you wish to find, believe me, 

You will meet without your seeking. 
Tuz.—You speak truly. Pray continue. 
Gar.—I pursued her; she was covered 

With so many sparkling jewels, 

With a dress so rich and splendid, 

That she seemed a bride expecting 

Her beloved—not a victim 

Waiting for the coming death-stroke. 

I, beholding so much beauty, 

Wished to save her life, provided 

She would give her heart as ransom. 

Scarcely had I dared to touch her 

Snow-white hand, when thus she prayed me: 

“ Christian, if you are desirous 

More of plunder than of glory— 

Since a woman’s blood doth ever 

Stain the sword man’s blood doth brighten— 

Let your thirst be satiated 

By these jewels that I carry ; 

Leave untouched my faith, my honour ; 

Touch not this poor breast that carries 

Many mysteries within it, 

Which itself doth comprehend not.” 

In my arms I seized 
Tuz.— Oh! torture ! 

Pause a moment !—stay !—detain thee !— 

But what words are these? My fancy 

Makes me use these exclamations. 

Pray, continue your narration, 

Though to me ’tis of no moment. 

Ah! I feel even more his daring 

Thus to touch her, than to kill her! [aside. 
Gar.—Piercing cries aloud she uttered 

In defence of life and honour. 

I being now aware that others 

Were approaching the apartment, 
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And that one of two rich conquests 

Which I sought, must be abandoned, 

Fearing that they both might fail me, 

Or that one should be divided 

With the soldiers who might enter, 

Changing, in a little moment, 

Thus my love to quicker vengeance 

(Easily doth passion change from 

One extreme unto another), 

Hurried by some unknown fury, 

Frenzied by some sudden madness, 

Which impelled my arm—(I know not 

How to tell so base an action)— 

I, removing first a necklace 

Made of pearls, and many a diamoud— 

Leaving after them a heaven 

All of purest snow, rose-tinted— 

Plunged my sword within her bosom. 
Tuz.—Was the stroke like this, assassin ? 

[Draws out a dagger, and stabs him. 


The Reaper's Song. 
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Gar.—Oh! heavens ! 
Tez Die, thou traitor! 
Gar.—Is it by your hand I perish ? 
Tuz.—Yes, for this poor murdered beauty, 
This sweet rose whose leaves are scattered, 
Soul of my life was she when living, 
Life of my soul is she this moment. 
You are he whom I was seeking ! 
This was the cause that drew me thither— 
To revenge her outraged beauty ! 
Gar.—Ah! without my arms, to strike 
me, 
And with treason ! 
Tuz.— Vengeance never 
Stoppeth for such calculations. 
*Tis her husband, Don Alvaro 
Tuzani, whose hand has slain thee. 
Gar.—Ah! why hast thou given me life 
When ’twas thy fate to give me death! 
[ Dies. 


THE REAPER’S SONG. 


The sheaves are all gathered, the reaping is done, 
O! who are so joyous, so happy as we ? 

The last stook away to the haggard is gone, 

And the pipe calls us off for a dance on the lea. 
Then come, dearest Kate, be my partner to-night, 
Tho’ the sun’s golden glory be quenched in the sea, 
The amber moon shines with a mellower light, 

A ray that is dearer to thee, love, and me. 


Lo! the flow’ret* that folded its petals all day, 
Now opes, that the night lamp is hung in the sky, 
Like it, put thy coyness and blushes away, 

And rival night’s queen by the light of thine eye ; 
For dim is the glory of moon and of star, 

And sad is the music of tabor and song, 

And weary the time while from thee, Tove, afar, 
To whom every pulse of this heart doth belong. 


The Arcadianst of old deem’d their goddess spell-bound, 
By some wizard of earth, when eclipsed from their sight, 
And with cymbal and drum, bade their valleys resound, 
To dissolve the dark spell with their torches’ red light. 
Reversed is the magic, my goddess, with thee ; 

No shadow has e’er on thy fair brow been planted— 

No veil o’er those orbs, so bewitching to me, 

For thou art the sorceress—I the enchanted. 


But come—if you will—weave new charms round this heart 
For me, I now feel that retreat is in vain. 

Enchantress! exert all the power of thine art, 

But break not the spell—’twere anguish and pain. 

Then come, dearest Kate, be my partner to-night, 

Tho’ the sun’s golden glory be quenched in the sea, 

The amber moon shines with a mellower light, 


A ray that is dearer to thee, love, and me. 


J. O. B. 


* The night-flowering cactus—it blows only when the moon is at the full, for one 


night, and closes again before morning. 


+ The Arcadians worshipped the moon, and whenever an eclipse occurred, believ- 
ing her bewitched, beat drums and cymbals, and lighted torches, to ease her labors, 
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THE NUN AND THE CARDINAL.” 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TIMES OF THE ORLEANS REGENCY. 


In the last years of Louis XIV., when 
the hypocritical piety of Madame de 
Maintenon had rendered devotion fa- 
shionable, and had restored to the 
Tartuffes the influence of which they 
had been deprived by the satire of 
Moliere, there resided in a dilapidated 
chateau near Grenoble, a family named 
Guerin, which, in spite of straitened 
circumstances, maintained all its pre- 
tensions to gentility, and took the title 
of De Tencin, from the moderate es- 
tate on which they vegetated rather 
than lived. 
a widowed mother, two sons, and four 
daughters, two of whom were mar- 
riageable. The eldest son obtained a 


diplomatic situation ; the eldest daugh- 
ter married a rich financier ; the se- 
cond son, called the Abbé de Tencin, 
was destined to enter the church ; and 
the second daughter, Claudine de 
Tencin, was warned by her mother 


to procure a husband within twelve 
months, or else to prepare herself for 
@ convent. 

Claudine, though pretty, was poor, 
and dowries were as great objects of 
consideration in Grenoble as they were 
in Paris; moreover, she had a decided 
taste for contradiction and repartee, 
so as to be called Mademoiselle Nenni 
throughout the country, from her ha- 
bit of always replying in the negative. 
Her brother the abbé was notorious 
for assenting to everybody, and was, 
in consequence, admitted to every ta- 
ble where flattery would pass as cur- 
rent coin in payment for food. Not- 
withstanding this difference of dispo- 
sition, the brother and sister were 
warmly attached to each other, and 
had vowed to share any benefits which 
fortune might have in store for them. 
Both had boundless ambition: the 
abbé aspired to the highest dignities 
of the church ; Claudine more vaguely 
fixed her hopes on acquiring political 
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influence, either as a wife or a mis- 
tress. ’ 
The alternative presented by the 
mother alarmed Claudine ; she repre- 
sented its injustice, if she was to re- 
main in the country, where no eligible 
partner was likely to appear. Madame 
yielded to the reasoning, and removed 
for a season to Grenoble, where Clau- 
dine was presented to fashionable so- 
ciety, in arobe made from her mother’s 
well-preserved wedding-gown. At her 
first ball she captivated M. de Chan- 
dennier, a young man of good family 
and tolerable fortune. He was the 
cousin of the Marquis de Chandennier, 
of the ancient house of Rochechouart, 
whose obstinate resistance to Cardinal 
Mazarin, and voluntary exile from 
court, are‘now almost forgotten, though 
they were deemed the most extraordi- 
nary instance of personal independence 
under the despotic reign of Louis XIV. 
The marquis was the first captain of 
the household troops, and was highly 
respected for his valour, talents, and 
singular probity. These qualities did 
not suit Mazarin; he wished to have 
a more flexible officer, who would im- 
plicitly obey his commands, without 
inquiring too nicely into the morality 
or legality of his injunctions. Maza- 
rin commanded Chandennier to sell his 
commission to M. de Nouilles, who, 
without waiting for the marquis’s con- 
sent, assumed at once the furictions of 
his post. Chandennier refused to send 
in his resignation, or to accept the 
purchase-money ; he was arrested and 
imprisoned in the Castle of Loches, 
where, as he was known to be poor, 
it was hoped that he might be starved 
into submission. ‘The marquis, how- 
ever, lived contentedly on the prison 
allowance, receiving, however, occa- 
sional presents of better provisions from 
the inhabitants of Loches, who ho- 
noured his spirit, and detested the 
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cardinal. Two years elapsed, during 
which the prisoner made no complaint, 
and offered no sign of submission. At 
length the court, ashamed of its own 
violence, granted him his freedom, but 
at the same time banished him from 
Paris. It was notified to him that the 
price of his commission was ready to 
be paid whenever he chose to accept 
it, and that, so soon as he signed a re- 
ceipt for the money, he would be re- 
stored to royal favour. Chandennier 
was as obstinate in exile as he had 
been in prison; it was hoped that le- 
niency would have a better effect than 
severity, and he was permitted to re- 
turn to Paris. Still unsubdued, he 
went to reside in a small cottage near 
Sainte Genevieve, and gave himself up 
to devotion. This suggested the last 
attempt to overcome his obstinacy ; 
his confessor was induced to represent 
to him that, in justice to his creditors, 
he ought to accept the purchase-mo- 
ney of his commission, and apply it to 
the payment of his debts. Chandennier 
so far yielded, as to have an interview 
with the younger Nouilles, who had 
succeeded to the disputed post on the 
death of his father, but no agreement 
could be arrived at; to the last hour of 
his life, the Marquis de Chandennier 
retained his titular rank as first cap- 
tain of the royal guards. 

M. de Chandennier, 'the hero of the 
ball at Grenoble, was said to have in- 
herited his cousin’s noble qualities— 
the marquis, indeed, had nothing else 
to bequeath—he was preparing to visit 
Paris in search of fortune, when he 
was caught by the fair form and lively 
wit of Claudine de Tencin. He at first 
meditated nothing more than a little 
flirtation with the rustic beauty, whom 
he hoped to dazzle and overawe by his 
superior knowledge of the world, but 
he soon found that he was beaten with 
his own weapons ; long before the ball 
had concluded, Chandennier had aban- 
doned all his plans of a wealthy mar- 
riage, for love and a cottage with the 
beauty of Grenoble. At the conclusion 
of the ball, as Claudine and her mother 
were about to return home in their 
modest carriage, the gallant lover of- 
fered the services of his footmen to 
light them with flambeaux to the gates 
of the city. Claudine yielded to her 
natural instinct, and without any re- 
flection replied—*“ No, sir, we thank 
you, our servant knows the way.” 
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This unexpected repulse discouraged 
the lover, but he sought to gain the 
favour of her brother, and he invited 
the abbé to a supper, where the most 
fashionable young men of Grenoble 
were assembled. 

Among the guests was a young 
financier, of more wealth than wit. 
Enraged at finding himself eclipsed 
in conversation by a poor abbé, he 
began to mock the mean dress and 
poverty of Tencin. The abbe de- 
fended himself with so much wit, that 
the rest of the company ranged them- 
selves on his side; and when, with a 
triumphant joke, he asked the finan- 
cier to lend him five hundred pistoles 
on his note of hand, all present in- 
sisted that the wealthy blockhead 
should comply, under pain of personal 
chastisement. On the following morn- 
ing, Claudine received a letter from 
her brother, enclosing half the sum 
he had so strangely gained, declaring 
that with the rest he would go to 
Paris in search of fortune, and advis- 
ing her to lose no time in coming to 
an arrangement with her suitor. 

Claudine had already repented her 
refusal of her lover's proffered polite- 
ness ; she had even gone the length of 
inviting him to pay her a visit, when- 
ever his taste led him to make a rural 
excursion. Five or six days after the 
ball, it was announced that a brilliant 
band of cavaliers was approaching the 
dilapidated castle of the Tencins ; and 
all the preparations usually adopted 
by pride to hide poverty, were hastily 
made for their reception. A ploughboy, 
in an old livery, enacted the part of 
porter ; the farm-servants, unprepared 
by previous drill, were suddenly trans- 
formed into grooms, ushers, footmen, 
and feudal retainers. Several amus- 
ing blunders were made—the porter, 
dazzled by the dresses of the guests, 
exhausted himself in mute salutations ; 
the groom was so charmed with M. 
de Chandennier’s horse, that he com- 
pelled the gentleman to tell him the 
price of the animal before he assisted 
him to dismount; and the footmen, 
instead of marshalling the way, ran 
against each other, and knocked their 
heads together, so that Chandennier 
in the end entered the saloon without 
being previously announced. 

Claudine and her mother had too 
much tact to notice the confusion 
which the polite Chandennier affected 
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not to perceive. The topics of the 
day were discussed ; the Tencins had 
recently received letters from Spain, 
which enabled them to amuse their 
guest with the latest details respecting 
the disgrace of the Princess d’Ur- 
sians. The visitor was able to eluci- 
date the narrative, by relating the 
scandals circulated in Paris against 
the Duke of Orleans, Claudine, as 
if she had some secret foresight of her 
future destiny, took a lively interest in 
the anecdotes told of that licentious 
prince, and was not quite so much 
shocked as might have been expected 
from her secluded education. 

After some time, it was proposed 
that the gentleman should visit the 
gardens, accompanied by Claudine and 
her two sisters, the eldest of whom 
was only ten years of age. In this 
promenade the conquest was com- 
pleted ; the mother, who watched from 
the windows, though she could not 
hear the conversation, easily learned, 
from the cavalier’s animated gestures, 
that his heart was won. 

Chandennier was an ardent lover: 
he frequently repeated his visits to the 
De Tencins, sent them presents of 
game, but could not be induced to 
make a formal proposal of marriage. 
Evil tongues soon began to propagate 
scandal. At a later period, such at- 
tentions might have passed unnoticed, 
but at this period the piety and pru- 
dery of Madame de Maintenon reigned 
supreme—the ladies of the provinces, 
aping the manners of Versailles, had 
three confessors a-piece, read nothing 
but homilies, and were quite convinced 
that society was threatened with total 
ruin by the profane levity of the rising 
generation. The young men of Gre. 
noble observed that Chandennier 
seemed to have forgotten the journey 
to Paris, for which he was at first so 
eager ; his repeated rural excursions 
gave rise to suspicion; and with the 
usual charity of provincial gossip, it 
was speedily decided that Claudine 
had fallen a victim to vanity and 
temptation. 

The tale reached the ears of the abbess 
of the Augustinian nuns at Montfleury, 
who was distantly related to the family ; 
she came to the castle, and informed 
Claudine and her mother of the ca- 
lumnies which had been propagated. 
While the ladies were discussing this 
delicate subject, Chandennier made his 
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appearance. Claudine overwhelmed 
him with reproaches, until he offered 
to silence scandal by immediately mak- 
ing her his wife. Though this had 
been the great object of her arts and 
hopes, she could not resist the way- 
wardness of her temper: she declared 
that the lover should endure the penance 
of three months’ delay, which she would 
spend in a convent; and she insisted 
that the abbess should carry her off to 
Montfleury within the hour. Remon- 
strances were in vain. Claudine, how- 
ever, feeling that she had been a little 
hasty, informed her lover, that if she 
had reason to be satisfied with his 
conduct, she would abridge the period 
of his penance. 

Chandennier’s self-love was wounded 
by such caprice; his friends in Gre- 
noble jested him on having been the 
dupe of a village coquette. Claudine 
soon perceived that his attachment 
was cooling, and, in order to revive it, 
she pretended to have imbibed a taste 
for conventual life; and when he 
spoke to her of his heart, she answer- 
ed with pious disquisitions on the state 
of her soul. In imagination she had 
constructed a romance, of which she 
hoped to be the heroine. A true lover 
in her view, so far from being daunted 
by obstacles, ought rather to be roused 
to exertion by every new difficulty. He 
ought to be prepared to escalade walls, 
to burst bars, to storm the cloister, to 
tear his mistress from the altar, and 
even if she had pronounced conven- 
tual vows, to fly with her to Rome, 
and wrest a dispensation from the 
Pope, by dint of tears and supplica- 
tions. Unfortunately while poetry and 
romance led the lady in one direction, 
prose and reality conducted the gentle- 
man in the very opposite. His ambi- 
tious hopes returned; he remembered 
his resolution to seek for a wealthy 
wife, and recollected that Claudine 
had no fortune; he thought that a 
rustic beauty ought to have been more 
grateful for the proffer of his purse 
and person; and he could not compre- 
hend Claudine’s high-flown sentimen- 
tality. Finally, Chandennier became 
weary of the romance: he wrote her 
a letter, in which he showed that he 
clearly understood the nature of the 
farce which she was playing, declared 
that he would no longer be her dupe, 
and bade her farewell in cold and cut- 
ting terms. 
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Having gratified his self-love by this 
petty vengeance, the gentleman pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where successful am- 
bition soon healed the pangs of mor- 
tified vanity. He obtained high office 
in the court, married the daughter of 
a wealthy financier, and eventually 
became the minister of Louis XV., 
with the title of Marquis de Roche- 
chouart. 

This rupture grievously disappoint- 
ed Claudine ; she dreaded to face the 
reproaches of her mother, and the 
laughter of the world. To escape 
both, she loudly proclaimed that she 
had refused Chandennier, in order to 
devote herself to heaven. ll the 
pious people in the province declared 
that they were edified by such a sacri- 
fice. The news reached Paris, and 
was the theme of conversation in the 
saloons of Madame de Maintenon ; 
and her profession was made in the 
presence of all the clergy and nobles 
of the south of France. 

The beautiful nun became the rage ; 
the parlour of the convent became 
the centre of attraction for all the 
pious and all the fashionable in Gre- 
noble and its vicinity ; the devout and 
the dissipated flocked thither together. 
The nuns were delighted, and the ab- 
bess, who was rather short-sighted, 
believed that her convent was about 
to sanctify the whole kingdom. 

There was, however, some envious 
people who thought that such scenes 
were not consistent with conventual 
propriety. They represented the state 
of the convent to Lecamus, the arch- 
bishop of the diocese. One day, when 
mirth and gallantry were at their 
highest in the parlour, the door was 
suddenly thrown open, and the grave 
prelate stood in the midst of the as- 
tonished assembly. The crowd dis- 
persed in an instant. Claudine com- 
prehended the crisis, and stood her 
— by the side of the abbess. Be- 
ore the archbishop could complete 
a sentence she said :— 

** My lord, I am the only person 
here deserving censure or punishment. 
The abbess and nuns treat me as a 
spoiled child. They think that I, who 
despised gallantry when I mixed in 
the giddy circles of fashionable life, 
can fear no danger when sheltered by 
the sanctity of these walls. Believe 
me, holy father, that freedom of con- 
versation is far less likely to corrupt 
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the heart than solitude and weari- 
ness.” 

*¢ Who, in the name of wonder, is 
this little chatterer ?” asked the sur- 
prised but mollified archbishop. 

“I am sister Claudine, my lord, 
formerly Mademoiselle de Tencin. I 
received the veil from you some few 
months ago, though a very wealthy 
and noble gentleman proffered me his 
heart and hand.” 

Lecamus was a better theologian 
than logician ; he quoted the rules of 
the order, and several long passages 
from St. Augustine, to all of which 
Claudine replied by clever appeals to 
his feelings, until at length the arch- 
bishop compromised the matter, by 
permitting the nuns to retain their 
freedom, on condition of giving up 
their guitars ,and mandolines, and 
banishing romances from their li- 
brary. 

Before leaving Montfleury, the arch- 
bishop, however, warned Claudine that 
he would hold her responsible, if any 
scandalous consequences followed from 
the liberties he had conceded. She 
replied— 

« My lord, it would not be just to 
condemn me for any such result. The 
demon is artful and crushing ; should 
he derive any advantage from your 
kindness, we will console ourselves 
with the reflection, that worse results 
might have followed from anger and 
severity. Pray for us, that we may 
not be led into temptation.” 

Lecamus was quite won over ; he 
left the convent without pronouncing 
a word of censure; and when any of 
his more austere brethren remon- 
strated, he replied, “‘ We must leave 
the poor young ladies a little liberty. 
I know that they will not make a bad 
use of it. There is amongst them a 
youthful model of innocence and virtue, 
who has pledged herself for the con- 
duct of the rest.” 

The worthy archbishop had formed 
a friendship for Claudine, as warm as 
his age, dignity, and sacred profession 
allowed. He visited Montfleury more 
frequently than any other convent in 
his diocese ; he showed a marked pre- 
ference for the sparkling conversation 
of his lively favourite ; he sanctioned 
the amusements which she patronised 
by his presence ; and_lightened the pe- 
nances for slight breaches of conven- 
tual discipline at her solicitation. This 
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influence with the archbishop render- 
ed Claudine all-powerful with the sis- 
terhood; she was, in fact, allowed the 
entire direction of the convent. 

At this period, “ Fontenelle’s Ec- 
logues” had spread a passion for the 
imaginary sentimentalism of pastoral 
life throughout France ; in every rank 
of life persons were anxious to become 
shepherds and shepherdesses—to dis- 
cuss the mysteries of love when they 
led their flocks to pasture, and to 
recite pastoral odes under the shade 
of the wide-spreading beech. Fon- 
tenelle himself happening to come to 
Grenoble, was introduced at Mont- 
fleury, and, with the sanction of the 
archbishop, he presented a copy of his 
pastorals to the innocent nuns. The 
delicious poetry turned their brains ; 
they regretted the vows which con- 
fined them to a cloister, instead of 
leading their flocks to pasture ; and 
they bought a pet sheep, which they 
soon crammed to death with sweet- 
meats. 

In the neighbourhood of the con- 
vent lived a young landed proprietor, 
M. Destouches, who was seized with 
the pastoral mania more strongly than 
the nuns themselves. He roamed 
through the fields dressed as a shep- 
herd, reading or reciting favourite 
passages from Fontenelle; and some- 
times his voice penetrated into the 
convent, and brought a response of 
poetry from the amiable Claudine. 
M. Destouches was soon introduced at 
Montfleury, and became the most fa- 
voured visitor of the parlour. 

At this crisis, Louis XIV. died, and 
the profligate follies of the regency 
commenced. The relaxation of morals 
was felt throughout France, and M. 
Destouches was permitted to give a 
pastoral féte, ending with a display of 
fireworks, to the nuns of Montfleury, 
on his own estate. The announce- 
ment of this feast produced some 
excitement in the province: remon- 
strances were addressed by a few de- 
votees to Archbishop Lecamus, but he 
could discover no danger in pastorals. 
His secretary, the Jesuit Bougeaut, 
was equally unsuspicious ; and he has 
recorded in his correspondence, with 
great complacency, that the entertain- 
ment took place on Easter Monday, 
1716. The worthy Father Bougeaut 
dwells with great unction on the inno- 
cent enjoyment of the nuns travestied 
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into shepherdesses ; but though he was 
present, and has left a very amusing 
account of the pastoral sports, he has 
omitted some incidents, which we 
hasten to supply from other sources. 

The repast was served under an ar- 
bour of trellis-work, commanding an 
extensive view of the gardens; a cas- 
cade fell into a marble basin at the 
extremity of the parterre, and the per- 
spective was completed by a grove of 
linden-trees, ingeniously cut into the 
form of umbrellas. After the feast, 
which was attended by negro servants, 
a rustic quadrille was danced, in which 
the host took a conspicuous part, and 
the company then, separating into 
groups, promenaded through the 
park, enlivened by a concert of in- 
strumental music. Claudine was the 
heroine of the entertainment ; she and 
Destouches discussed the mysteries of 
pastoral and Platonic love until sun- 
set,when the fireworks having engaged 
general attention, they turned into a 
shady walk, to indulge their inter- 
change of sentiment more freely. Sen- 
timent soon gave place to warmer 
emotions ; Claudine forgot her habits 
of negation at the moment they would 
have been most useful to her—she and 
M. Destouches became more than 
poetic lovers, and vowed eternal at- 
tachment to each other. 

In needs not to tell how often M. 
Destouches escaladed the walls of the 
convent, and how he encountered 
nightly dangers to visit his shepherdess 
in her monastic cell. The natural 
consequences followed—Claudine felt 
that she was about to become a mother, 
and she resolved to confide to Arch- 
bishop Lecamus the secret of her 
situation. It is easier to conceive 
than to describe the surprise and 
horror of the worthy prelate. But 
Claudine retained her influence over 
him; she induced him to inform Fon- 
tenelle of the prosaic consequences 
produced by the influence of his poe- 
try, and to exert himself to procure a 
dispensation from the pope. Clement 
XI. was an admirer of Fontenelle; he 
was also anxious to gain literary sup- 
port in France, where the controversy 
respecting the bull Unigenitus was 
then raging. Claudine was named a 
canoness in the Chapter of Neuville, 
near Lyons, an office which exonerated 
her from her vows of poverty and 
obedience, but left her bound to chas- 
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tity, for which she had herself assumed 
the power of dispensation. After 
having taken possession of her pre- 
bend, Claudine retired to a small vil- 
lage near Grenoble, where, on the 2d 
of January, 1717, she gave birth to a 
son,who received the name of D' Alem- 
bert, from a small estate settled on 
him by his father. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that this boy subse- 
quently attained European celebrity, 
as the great mathematician, D’Alem- 
bert, one of the most eminent of the 
Encyclopedist philosophers, and Fon- 
tenelle’s successor as perpetual secre- 
tary to the French Academy. After 
a short time, she received evidence 
that M. Destouches was a faithless 
lover, and this, united to some mater- 
nal advice which her mother is said to 
have given shortly before her death, 
induced the pastoral canoness to set 
out for Paris, with the determined 
oa of captivating the heart of the 
egent. 

At the time when the canoness de 
Tencin set out for Paris, the extrava- 
gance of the regency was at its height. 
A fever of dissipation had turned every 
brain ; parties of pleasure were blend- 
ed with parties in politics, and amorous 
intrigues were conjoined with treason- 
able conspiracies. The Regent, to se- 
cure leisure for his criminal indul- 
gences, had entrusted the entire admi- 
nistration to Cardinal Dubois; and the 
cardinal, or abbé, as he was at this pe- 
riod, dividing his time between de- 
bauchery and the secret police, allowed 
large arrears of business to accumu- 
late, which he frequently cleared off by 
burning the despatches without read- 
ing them. The sun rose on the unex- 
tinguished tapers in the Palais Royal ; 
the Regent’s daughter maintained the 
state of a queen, and the habits of a 
courtesan in the Luxembourg; the 
city was as profligate as the court. 
Songs, suppers, and assignations made 
the entire sum of life. The re-action 
against the hypocritical severity of 
Madame de Maintenon’s regime was 
greater than that which took place in 
England when the profligacy of the 
Restoration superseded the stern reign 
of Puritanism. Every one lived in the 
midst of excitement; nothing like 
quiet or repose could be found in the 
court or the country. 

Her brother, the abbé, who had 
already made some progress in life, 
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introduced Claudine to his friends. 
Fontenelle, who had been interested 
in her past history, and had some hope 
of winning her favours, laboured to 
bring her into fashion. She was in- 
troduced to Law just as the Regent 
was about to place that celebrated 
Scotchman at the head of the finances, 
and it was at her instigation that Law 
consented to embrace the Catholic 
religion, and to ascribe the honour of 
his conversion to her brother, the 
Abbé de Tencin. She was soon in- 
vited to the brilliant assemblies at the 
Palais Royal, and after several failures, 
at length succeeded in attracting the 
attention of the Regent. He had paid 
her but little attention when she was 
first introduced at court, and only no- 
ticed her when his friends, casually 
discussing the beauties of a court-ball, 
awarded the preference to Madame de 
Tencin. He declared his passion, and 
was not allowed to languish in doubt. 
Fontenelle, who half-persuaded himself 
that he was in love with Claudine, vi- 
sited her one morning; the carriage 
was at the door, and the lady dressed 
in her most alluring style. He spoke 
of love, and was ridiculed; he asked 
to be her companion in her drive, and 
was rejected. As she had shown him 
some attention the day before, he was 
both surprised and displeased ; but the 
mystery was explained when he heard 
her command to the coachman. 

“Drive to the Palais Royal, and 
set me down at the private entrance.” 

The Regent, at first, exhibited 
greater steadiness of attachment to 
Claudine than he had ever manifested 
to any of his former mistresses. She be- 
lieved that her fortune was fixed, when 
Orleans publicly installed her as his 
mistress, and she hoped to acquire the 
same influence in the state as a Mon- 
tespan or a Maintenon. She did not 
know the Regent ; as inconstant as he 
was profligate, he parted from a mis- 
tress with as little scruple as he 
changed his coat ; and trained to form 
the most contemptuous opinion of the 
fair sex, he dreaded nothing on earth 
so much asa female politician. Clau- 
dine hoped to overcome his inveterate 
indolence—to induce him to take an 
active part in the affairs of state, and 
to convert her boudoir into a minis- 
terial saloon. 

One day when the Regent visited 
her at her toilette, she reproached him 
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with his indolence, his disregard for 
glory, and his neglect of the duties of 
his station. Orleans in vain endea- 
voured to turn her from the subject by 
witty replies; but at length worn out, 
he ordered his servants to throw open 
the doors, and to admit the entire cir- 
cle of his profligate compaions. Clau- 
dine, half dressed, hid herself behind a 
screen, but the Regent threw down the 
screen, and sarcastically introduced 
her to his companions as “a female 
Plato, peculiarly suited to become a 
professor in the University, or the 
tutor of any ambitious youth who 
wished to combine love with politics, 
and sentimentality with statistics, add- 
ing that he had already received enough 
of her lessons, and would recommend 
her to seek another pupil.” 

Claudine, though bitterly mortified, 
lost neither her wit nor her presence 
of mind. Assuming a high tone, she 
sternly reproved the Regent for the 
gross insult he had offered her, and 
declared that vice had become so con- 
genial to him, as to render him intole- 
rant of the presence of any virtue. 
Then, having made a formal reverence 
to the company, she retired with as 
much composure as if she had been a 
spectator, not an actor in the scene. 
On the stairs she met Dubois, the Re- 
gent’s powerful favourite ; to him she 
briefly related what had just happen- 
ed ; Dubois at once proposed to her to 
take revenge by becoming his mis- 
tress, assuring her that he would en- 
able her to govern France in spite of 
the Regent. The bargain was soon 
concluded, Claudine placed herself un- 
der the protection of Dubois, and was 
permitted to enjoy a large share of the 
ministerial authority. Her first care 
was to provide for her brother ; he 
was entrusted with the delicate mis- 
sion of procuring a cardinal’s hat for 
the impious and profligate Dubois, and 
his success was rewarded by the rich 
archbishopric of Embrun, which luck- 
ily fell vacant only a few days before 
the death of his patron. 

The scandal of this unworthy ap- 
pointment was increased by an inci- 
dent which took place just before the 
abbé undertook the mission to Rome. 
He was accused of simony before the 
parliament, by La Vassiére, whom he 
had deceived by exaggerating the 
amount of revenue from the benefice 
which he sold him. Believing that no 
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evidence existed against him, the Abbé 
de Tencin offered to deny the charge on 
oath ; but, as he rose for the purpose, 
La Vassiére’s advocate produced the 
contract of sale in Tencin’s own hand- 
writing, and thus at once convicted him 
of simony and perjury. It required all 
the power of Dubois to shield his fa- 
vourite from the consequences of the 
double crime ; and he would probably 
have failed, had not the Abbé de Ten- 
cin succeeded in purchasing powerful 
protection at Rome, with the money 
given him to procure a cardinal’s hat 
for Dubois. He also persuaded the 
Pope that his aid was necessary to 
maintain the authority of the Bull 
Unigenitus ; his adversary, La Vas- 
siére, was known to favour the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church; and at 
Rome, as in the court of Louis XIV., 
Jansenism was deemed a worse crime 
than Atheism, while Jesuitism was 
deemed a sufficient apology for all the 
vices. 

Claudine was exposed to amore sin- 
gular danger. Among those who 
sought to win her favours was a coun- 
cillor of the royal court, named Lafres- 
naye, who spared no expense to win 
her affections. Although she gave him 
no encouragement, he continued his 
exertions until he had exhausted all 
his fortunes, and he then presented 
himself to her with the strange de- 
mand that she should consent to share 
his poverty as his mistress. On her 
refusal, he projected a terriblerevenge ; 
presenting himself to her one evening 
when she was alone, he repeated his 
demand, and, on her refusal, fired a 
pistol into his breast. The servants 
rushed into the room at the sound of 
the report, and the dying man declared 
that he had been assassinated by Clau- 
dine. On this charge she was sent to 
the Bastile, and detained a prisoner for 
several wecks. Her innocence, how- 
ever, was generally recognised, and 
she was discharged without ever hav- 
ing been subjected to the disgrace ofa 
trial. Fontenelle made great exertions 
to obtain Claudine’s liberation; in 
fact, he was himself interested in the 
charge for the suicide stated as the 
chief cause of her hatred that he had 
surprised her in the arms of the philo- 
sopher some months before. This was 
strenuously denied both by Fontenelle 
and the lady, and it is not a very pro- 
bable tale. Fontenelle was at this 
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time in his sixty-ninth year, and was 
one of the most querulous hypochon- 
driacs of the age. 

After the death of Dubois, Madame 
de Tencin devoted all her energies to 
securing the promotion of her bro- 
ther ; she took anj active part in the 
Jansenist controversy, and wrote se- 
veral pamphlets in defence of the papal 
supremacy over the Gallican church, 
while her brother, under her direc- 
tions, exercised all her influence as 
Archbishop of Embrun to crush the 
prelates who resisted the claims of 
Rome. For these services he was re- 
warded with a cardinal’s hat, and the 
archbishopric of Lyons. Cardinal 
Fleury was compelled by the Pope to 
admit him into the cabinet, but he 
took good care to allow theTencins no 
real share in the administration. 

Such a situation suited not the in- 
clinations of the Cardinal de Tencin, 
or his sister. Claudine had resolved 
that her brother should be premier, 
and was bitterly mortified to find that, 
after Fleury’s death, he was passed 
over for Maurepas, Argenson, and An- 
celot. She sought for an ally in anew 
lover, and fixed her choice on the ce- 
lebrated Duc de Richelieu. This no- 
bleman was then in his thirtieth year, 


and was equally famous for his gal- 


lantries and his valour. Madame de 
Polignac and Madame de Nesle had 
fought a duel on his account with 
pistols in the Bois de Boulogne; and, 
as Voltaire said, “it was deemed an 
honour to be dishonoured by him.” 
Richelieu was attracted to Claudine 
more by her political abilities than by 
her personal charms. Ambition was 
with them a more powerful bond of 
union than love, and their intrigues 
against the successive ministers of 
Louis XV. would furnish materials for 
more than one volume. More than 
ten times power eluded their grasp 
when success seemed most certain, un- 
tilat length Claudine resolved to aban- 
don political life, which she did with 
the same suddenness of decision, and 
inflexible firmness, which she displayed 
in entering and quitting the convent, 
and in breaking off her connexion with 
the Regent. Richelieu and his mis- 
tress parted on the most friendly terms. 
Her farewell was given in the signifi- 
cant words, * We have lost the power 
of being useful to each other.” 

Great was the astonishment of Paris 


The Nun and the Cardinal. 


[Nov. 


when Madame de Tencin appeared be- 
fore the world as an authoress. She 
published four romances, of which 
“‘ The Pains of Love” is the most re- 
markable, {since it describes her own 
feelings in early life. No one has de- 
picted, with equal power, the effects 
of conventual seclusion on a sensitive 
mind, and the severe struggles of a 
heart divided between the emotions of 
love and the sentiments of devotion. 
From the moment of her first appear- 
ance in print, Madame de Tencin’s sa- 
loons became the rendezvous of the lead- 
ing philosophers and writers of theage. 
Montesquieu, Fontenelle, Marian, As- 
true, Helvetius, and many others, were 
her daily guests ; and she applied all her 
energies to extend their fame and the 
circulation of their works with the 
same ardent boldness which she had 
previously displayed in more ques- 
tionable pursuits. “ The Spirit of 
Laws” appeared under her patronage ; 
she purchased two hundred copies of 
the work to distribute among her ac- 
quaintances; and as no one was admit- 
ted to her saloons who had not studied 
the works she patronised, her recom- 
mendations had all the force of the 
despotic edicts of fashion. Several 
other ladies followed her example, and 
for some time the patronage of litera- 
ture became almost the rage in Paris ; 
but no saloons ever rivalled those of 
Madame de Tencin, because nowhere 
else was so much discrimination shown 
in the selection of guests. An invi- 
tation to Madame de Tencin’s sup- 
pers soon became an object of ambi- 
tion in Paris ; literary merit was the 
only passport to these assemblies; 
rank and fortune were of no avail, 
when this great requisite was want- 
ing. She called the wits gathered 
round her “the beasts of her mena- 
gerie,” and compelled them to submit to 
her whims and caprices. One of these 
was very singular ; she presented each 
of her favourites annually with a pair 
of black velvet breeches, and insisted 
they should be worn as her livery in 
the evening assemblies. Proud as M. 
de Montesquieu was, he had to receive 
this strange boon like the rest; the 
Gazette de France avers that more 
than eight thousand yards of velvet had 
been thus used by the amiable ca- 
noness. She was the first who intro- 
duced Marmontel into public life, and 
her patronage was of great service to 
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him in his early struggles. “ Madame 
de Tencin,” says he, ‘* made me recite 
the history of my childhood, she en- 
tered into all my interests, sympathised 
with my vexations, reasoned with me 
on my hopes and prospects, and seem- 
ed to have nothing in her head but my 
cores.” He was not very grateful for 
such kindness, which he unjustly at- 
tributed to a spirit of coquetry, rather 
than to generosity. 

Cold and selfish as Fontenelle was, 
he evinced a strong attachment to 
Madame de Tencin, never forgetting 
the dangers into which she had been 
led by the study of his ‘ Pastorals.” 
On the other hand, though she showed 
warm friendship for the philosopher, 
she never would permit him to speak 
of a more tender attachment. Once, 
when he professed the most devoted 
attachment, she, smilingly, placed her 
hand on his left breast, and said— 

“It is not a heart that you have 
there, but a lump of brains, such as is 
in your head.” 

For some unknown reason, she never 
sought any intimacy with her son, the 
celebrated D’Alembert, though not 
insensible to his growing fame and re- 
putation. He, too, showed no anxiety 
to frequent his mother’s saloons, pro- 
bably because he felt keenly the ne- 
glect with which she had treated his 
childhood. Their relationship was 
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notorious in Paris, and the absence of 
intimacy was frequently made the sub- 
ject of reproach to both. Some wri- 
ters assert that Fontenelle had a large 
share in producing and continuing 
this alienation, dreading that the ta- 
lents of D’Alembert might endanger 
his ascendancy in Madame de Tencin’s 
saloons. This, however, is not very 
probable, for while he sought to take 
the lead in her assemblies, he was still 
more anxious to be the literary hero 
at the dinners of her rival, Madame 
Geoffrin. 

Claudine de Tencin died in 1749, 
unjustly calumniated by the Parisian 
public ; it was her fate to be believed 
innocent during the period of her pas- 
toral intrigues, to be accused of exces- 
sive gallantry when she was exclusive- 
ly devoted to politics, and to be cen- 
sured for ambition when she had aban- 
doned all other pursuits for the enjoy- 
ment of a literary life. She was deeply 
regretted in her own circle ; she left 
legacies to her chief favourites, all of 
whom went into mourning as for a 
near relation. Even Fontenelle griev- 
ed for her, and thus characteristically 
expressed his sorrow— 

“« The loss is irreparable; she knew 
my tastes, and always provided for me 
the dishes I preferred. I shall never 
find such delicate attention paid me at 
the dinner-table of Madame Geoffrin.” 


AN ODE OF HAFIZ. 


I can’t but think you much in the wrong, Prophet, 
en you cursed the swine and the wine-grape’s juice. 
Trust me, this is the short and the long of it, 
Every thing pleasant has its use. 
This is as true as is the Koran— 
I will maintain it against a host. 
The sage of Mecca, with all his lore, ran 
Here his wise head against a post. 
Great, undoubtedly, was Mohammed— 
Great in all his divine affairs ; 
But the man who banished good wine and ham, said 
More, believe me, than his prayers. 
Both suit most tastes—I could hardly take on 
Myself to say which is most to mine ; 
But I almost think, to save my bacon, 
I'd ‘go the whole hog,” and give up the wine! 
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Che Walenver. 


(fROM THE PERSIAN OF SSADI-KIDEDEH.”*) 


I. 


Iam Allah's Falcon’s Kalender ;+ 
I am Heaven's fore-chosen Kalender ; 
I now no more can fall and err ; 
I am cleansed from sin as a Kalender. 
Morn, Noon, and Night, my heart is light ; 
To me Earth’s joys no more remain dear ; 
Freed from the curse of scrip and purse, 
I climb the ribbed hills like the rein-deer. 
Hu! Hu! Allahhu! 


Il. 


lam Allah’s Falcon’s Kalender ; 
I am Heaven's fore-chosen Kalender. 
The Sinner’s hopes shall all end here; 
But I am a sainted Kalender ! 
My head is shorn; my feet are bare ; 
My nightly couch is the lilied valley, 
What Man may dare to do I dare, 
For I am strong in the strength of Ali. 
Hu! Hu! Alla hu! 


Ill. 
Iam Allah’s Falcon’s Kalender. 


I am Heaven's fore-chosen Kalender. 
Who groan in Ebleez’§ thrall, and err— 
Though Kings might envy the Kalender. 
Between two worlds I stand alone; 
I claim no kin with the blue-robed Soffee ;}| 
For my healing skill, my prophetic tone, 
Nought owe I to spell, or co or coffee. 
Hu! Hu! Allah-hu! 


* This poet was, in the early part of his life, a page in the palace of the Sultaun 
Sinnaidjee Deervaneeh, but, towards middle age, abandoned, like St. Anthony, the 
court for the desert. His death occurred a.p. 1529. 

+ Ma allaha Shabasi Hasreti dawer Kalender. The Falconis here supposed (as 
I suppose) to symbolise some attribute or attributes of the Deity. 

t The son-in-law and successor of Mohammed in the Khalifate. 

Satan’s. 

|| The origin of the sect of the Soffees, or Siifees, dates from the tenth century. 
They wear but a single woollen blue garment, and are accounted the austerest of 
the Eastern ascetics. They usually dwell in monasteries, differing in this respect 
from the Kalenders, whose habits, like those of the Fakeers of India, are essentially 
migratory and vagabond. 
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Iv. 
I am Allah’s Falcon’s Kalender. 
I am Heaven's fore-chosen Kalender. 
For the Earth, a fierce fire shall end her, 
But eternally lives the Kalender ! 
Abandoning court, and seeking a port 
From the storms of Life in the true Religion, 
I live or decease, as Gop may please, — 
For Heaven alone is my spirit’s region. 
Hu! Hu! Allah hu! 


Vv. 


I am Allah’s Falcon’s Kalender. 
I am Heaven's fore-chosen Kalender. 
Prone lies the soul as a fallen deer, 
Which soars not the height of a Kalender ! 
Vain world, farewell! The Powers of Hell 
I defy from the peak of this Bhairb-ridge,* 
The Kharadjateet may sneer at me, 
But we both have to cross the Hair-Bridge.t 
Hu! Hu! Allah hu! 
We both have to pass the Hair-Bridge! 


fMlother anv Fon. 


(FROM THE FRISIAN OF HANDRIC TZVELK.) 


I. 


** Hie to the wood, and seek thy sister, 
Son for ever gay ! 

Hie to the wood, and tell thy sister 

She bring home her mother’s breast-knot, 
Son for ever gay !"— 

—‘‘ Wandering in the wood, I missed her, 
Golden mother grey! 

In the wood I lost and missed her, 

Where she bides I guess and guess not, 
Golden mother grey !”— 


Il. 


—‘‘ Fare to the mill, and seek thy brother, 
Son for ever gay ! 
Fetch him home to his mourning mother ! 
See! the eve grows dark and darker, 
Son for ever gay !”— 


* The Bhairb Mountains in Guzzerat, from whence the Kalender is supposed to 
speak. 

" Another name for the Soonites, who opposed the doctrines of Ali, and advo- 
cated those of Omar. My readers are, of course, aware that the Mohammedans 
were formerly divided into two sects, the Soon-ites and the Shyites; but the Soon- 
ites, alas! disappeared too soon, and the Shy-ites are now so shy, that they decline 
to hold controversy with any but their wives ; who, in Persia at least, can"bandy 
syllables with their lords and masters after a manner that might astonish some 

uropean ladies. 
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—‘‘ Mother now he hath found another, 
Golden mother grey! 

Even the Holy Virgin Mother ! 

Stark as death he lies, none starker— 
Golden mother grey !”— 


Ill. 


—‘‘ Hence! and find thy staffless father, 
Son for ever gay! 
Green herbs went he forth to gather 
"Mid the dews of morning early, 
Son for ever gay !” 


—‘‘ Vainly might I seek my father, 
Golden mother grey ! 

Heavenly herbs he now doth gather, 

Where the dews shine brightly pearly, 
Golden mother grey !"— 


IV. 


—‘* When shall I again behold them, 
Son for ever gay ? 

When again shall I behold them ? 

Oh! when fold them to my bosom, 
Son for ever gay ?”— 

—‘‘ To thy bosom shalt thou fold them, 
Golden mother grey ! 

Thou shalt once again behold them 

When the blighted tree shall blossom, 
Golden mother grey !"— 


v. 


—‘* When shall blossom tree once blighted, 
Son for ever gay ? 

When can blossom tree once blighted ? 

Blighted tree may nought and none raise, 
Son for ever gay !"— 

—‘‘ When the Morn shall first be lighted, 
Golden mother grey ! 

When the Morn shall first be lighted 

In the West, by western sun-rays, 
Golden mother grey !”— 


vi. 


—‘‘ When shall dawn that wondrous morning ? 
Son for ever gay ? 
When shall break that wondrous morning ? 
When be seen that western sunrise, 
Son for ever gay ?— 


—‘* When the Archangel’s Trump gives warning 
Golden mother grey ! 
When the Jupement Peat gives warning— 
When the Dead shall every one rise, 
Golden mother grey !” 





Elleen a-ruin—Elegy. 


Elleen asMutn. 


(FROM THE IRISH OF CARROL O'DALY.) 


I. 

For ever, for ever, you have my heart, 

O, Elleen a-Ruin! 
Tis rueful, ’tis woeful, when lovers part, 

O, Elleen a-Ruin! 
Mayo would I travel from morn to night, 
For one sweet smile from your face of light, 
For one soft kiss from your red lips bright, 

My Elleen a-Ruin ! 


Il. 

O! how shall I woo you-how make you mine— 
Fair Elleen a-Ruin! 

Can warm words win you ?—can gold ?—can wine ? 
Sweet Elleen a-Ruin ? 

I would walk the wide world from east to west, 

Inspired by love, if I could but rest 

One heavenly hour on your beauteous breast, 
O, Elleen a-Ruin! 


Ill. 
Come with me, come with me, then, darling one! 
Come, Elleen a-Ruin! 
The moments are precious—O, let us be gone, 
My Elleen a-Ruin! 
To the uttermost bounds of the world I'll go 
With you, my belovéd, come weal or woe, 
You, you are my Heaven on Earth below, 
O, Elleen a-Ruin! 
Iv. 
And all my glad kindred shall welcome you, 
My Elleen a-Ruin! 
With a hundred thousand welcomes true, 
Sweet Elleen a-Ruin! 
And Love and rich Plenty shall bless our home, 
As though ’twere a royallest palace-dome ; 
We both will be happy till Death shall come, 
0, Elleen a-Ruin ! 


Elegy on the Death of Hultan Huleimaun the Magnificent. 


(FROM THE TURKISH OF LAMEEYAH.") 


Il. 
Like to a stately tree, down-smitten in its pride and prime, 
Wulla-hu !f 
Like to a tower o’erthrown, a tower that stood from elder time, 
Wulla-hu! 


* One of the most distinguished and voluminous of the Ottoman poets. He 
flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
¢ “Can he not hear 
The loud ‘ Wull-wulla’ warn his distant ear."—Brnroy. 
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Lies he, the Light of Ages, 
The world-illuming Star, 

The King of Earth, the Sage of Sages, 
The Wise, the Brave, the True, 
Who harnessed victory to his car, 


Wull-wullahu, Wull-wullahu! 


ll. 
So fares the queenly ship over the ocean-wave at noon 
Wulla-hu! 
Her poop of gold, her sails of silver, like to sun and moon, 
Wulla-hu! 
Bright shine the skies :—from them Pest 
Nor Storm can come :—so thinks 
The looker-on, when, lo! a tempest !— 
Loud shrieks burst from the crew, 
And down, down, the lost vessel sinks ! 
Wull-wullahu! Wiull-wullahu! 


Il. 
So, in his pomp and power, the Pasha leaves his palace-hall, 
Wulla-hu! 
Follows his cavalcade ; ride forth his troops and Djanzrees* all— 
Wulla-hu ! 
His glory,—to o’er-dusk it 
All human power were vain |— 
So dream we again,—but, hark! that musquet! 
Its fire was all—too-truet 
The god lies lifeless on the plain. 
Wull-wullahu! Wull-wullahu! 


IV. 
The nightingale is mute ; the tulip wastes away for grief 
Wulla-hu! 
The violet and rose, they both are yellow in the leaf 
Wulla-hu! 
The summer droops in sorrow ; 
Her flowers and fruits lie dead ; 
Her very self is fain to borrow 
From Autumn a faint hue 
For sky and earth of blue and red— 
Wull-wullahu! Wull-wullahu ! 


Vv. 
We who remain behind, we wither all from day to day, 
Wulla-hu! 
The sight hath left our eyes ; our very beards show crisped and grey : 
Wulla-hu ! 
For Plague, and Thirst, and Famine 
Have come down on the land : 
Each of us, black-skinned as a Brahmin, 
Sits weeping ; scarce a few 
Take even the Koran now in hand— 
Wull-wullahu! Wull-wullahu! 


* Janissaries. 

+ The assassination of a Pasha, by a private and ambushed enemy, was, until 
lately, so common an occurrence in the East, that the poet, as we may suppose, did 
not think any explanation of the circumstance to which he alludes necessary for 
his readers. 
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vi. 
To Gop we all belong ; to His decree we all must bow 
Wulla-hu! 
Nushrévan and Djemsheed, the Kings of Earth, where are they now ? 
Wulla-hu ! 
Prayer Allah ever heareth, 
While Prayer may yet be heard, 
But when the dreary death-hour neareth, 
In vain men sigh and sue. 
Forth goes the irrevocable Word— 
Wull-wullahu! Wull-wullahu! 


vit. 
Woe to us for the Lost! the Thunderer of a thousand years— 
Wulla-hu! 
The Great Soul of the Time,—whose voice in Death all Earth still hears— 
Wulla-hu! 
Heaven's lightning was less mortal 
Than his fierce eye in wrath— 
Yet oped he Mercy’s palace-portal 
Where Mercy’s alms were due. 
Gop’s lamp illumed his path ! 
Wull-wullahu! Wull-wullahu ! 


vil. 
He, in his manhood’s day, whom now we mourn in darkling weeds, 
Wulla-hu! 
Fought against Gog and Magog,* and against their hell-born creeds ; 
Walla-hu ! 
He upheld the Eagle and Arrowt 
With superhuman arm. 
This mean world seemed a sphere too narrow 
For him: his grand soul grew 
Perpetually more warm— 


Wull-wullahu! Wull-wullahu ! 


1X. 
O, Gop! Gop! in thy love, give thou to us the Judgment Morn! 
Wulla-hu! 
That we once more may see the Monarch who hath left us lorn— 
Wulla-hu! 
Gop! let the Archangel’s clarion 
Resound throughout the Dwawn,t 
Yet, not to arraign Earth’s carcase-carrion, 
But that we all anew 
May see him, even on that dread Dawn— 
Wull-wullahu! Wull-wullahu ! 
J. C. M. 


* Viz., against the powers of the idolatrous nations (Persia and Mesopotamia). 

+ Some of my readers may require to be informed that the Eagle and the Arrow 
ranked, until within a very recent period, among the chief emblematic devices of 
the Persians. As, however, I do not wish to over-encumber these translations 
with notes, I refrain from giving the explanation of this mythos (which originated 
with the Egyptians, or rather the Chaldeans)—the more especially, as I believe few 
would take any interest in it. 

t Doubhaun, viz., the world, the material globe. 
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Ir patrician blood, if ancestors, distinguished by intellectual and physical ac- 
complishment, could add merit to one who has worked out for himself a high 
place in Eastern history, we might claim both for the subject of this memoir. 

Sir John Napier, of Merchistown, was descended from that son of the 
Earl of Lennox whose acquisition of the name Napier is recorded in a well- 
known chivalric tradition. How much he benefited science by the inven. 
tion of logarithms—how far he was in advance of the science of that day—we 
need not now insist. 

Francis, the sixth Lord Napier, and sixth in descent from Sir John, married 
a native of this city. His son, Colonel George Napier, the father of Sir Charles, 
was one of the most powerful and active men in the British army, and many 
marvellous feats, proving his agility and strength, are recorded. 

Colonel Napier married Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of the second Duke of 
Richmond. Through ‘this lady, Sir Charles Napier is nearly related to the 
Duke of Leinster, who is the grandson of Lady Emilia, the sister of Lady 
Sarah Lennox. ‘The eldest son of this marriage, Charles James, was born 10th 
of August, 1782. 

The present is not the only occasion upon which we have found it our duty 
to claim as an Irishman an individual, the ‘‘ accident” of whose birth has occur- 
red out of the Green Isle. There are circumstances in connexion with a man’s 
life that stamp his country more: unequivocally than this casualty—more espe- 
cially his residence in childhood: and boyhood—the seat of what we might term 
his instinctive feelings, habits, tastes, and associations, from their early imbibi- 
tion, then growing and strengthening with his growth and education, until at 
length they afford the stamp of character, which justifies the attachment of a 


“ Local habitation and a name.” 


seemneie it rests not with us to establish this point, as, despite of all our 


faults, and all the vituperation -heaped upon this country, Napier, so far from 
availing himself of the opportunity thus offered for repudiating us, prides him- 
self on being an Irishman. 

Colonel Napier, our hero’s father, was a man of strong mental powers, of 
strict or rigid principle—possessed an intuitive knowledge of war, confirmed by 
an extensive experience, having served in the American campaign in 1777. He 
was on Lord ‘Moira’s staff-in:the Duke of-York’s expedition, and was selected to 
take a command “of the 102nd, or Londonderry’ Regiment, on its being 
raised. 

Charles was born at Whitehall, in London; and when between two and three 
years old, his father removed his family to Castletown, in the county of Kildare, 
where he resided for four years. From'thence’he removed to Celbridge—the 
house at present occupied: by Mr. Maunsell—where*he resided for several years. 
This house he fortified, and opened as a place of:refuge'to the inhabitants of 
Celbridge during the panic attending the rebellion of ’98 ; and as several doubt- 
ful parties claimed protection, he adopted the idea of placing them in the win- 
dows to receive the.fire of the rebels, at the same time keeping them under cover 
of the fire of those upon-whom he could rely. His precautions, however, deterred 
the rebels from their meditated attack on that occasion. . Colonel Napier held 
the office of Comptroller of Army Accounts in*Ireland, for several years, during 
Lord Cornwallis’s administration, and died in*1804. 

Young Napier received ‘his education from this stern old soldier ; and judging 
from his success, and’that-of his brothers in their after career, his father was 
quite as competent to this task in the literary* and general education he imparted 


* Sir William Napier, the gallant and accomplished historian of the Peninsular War, 
was his third son; Captain Henry Napier, R.N., Author of the Florentine history, 
his fourth son. 
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to them, as in the knowledge of war. A delicate child, he was reared with dif- 
ficulty ; but, like Nelson, he gradually acquired strength and firmness. Although 
he never assumed a very robust make, yet he early exhibited that nervous 
elasticity and activity, indicative of great powers of endurance, and aptitude 
for physical exertion. In January, 1794, before he had completed his twelfth 
year, he obtained a commission in the 33rd regiment. 

A soldier almost from his cradle, he acquired the art of working on a soldier, 
by appealing to the higher instead of the lower feelings of his nature; and on 
this system he has since invariably acted. At this period of his life he enjoyed 
peculiar advantages, as the advice and example of his father (no ordinary man) 
must have much contributed to form a character capable of preserving rigid 
discipline, while beloved by his men. 

Napier first served in the Irish rebellion in 1798, and was aide-de-camp to 
Sir James Duff, commanding in Limerick, in 1800. He again served in 
Emmett’s rebellion, in 1803. While acting on the staff at this period, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which may be recorded. Whilst in coloured clothes, occu- 
pied in making a reconnoisance in the neighbourhood of the Pheenix Park, a self- 
important civilian of some note observed him, and coming up, questioned him au- 
thoritatively as to his occupation. Napier’s efforts to satisfy him not proving satis- 
factory, he was taken into custody as a rebel spy, and he, with his portfolio, &e. 
were seized, and carried in triumph to the Royal Hospital. We may imagine 
the horror and dismay of his captor, on young Napier desiring the guard to 
relieve the gentleman from his load, and show him the shortest way out of the 
premises, humorously humming after his discomfited assailant the well-known 
lines of the smuggler’s song: — 


** «Your permit, why not show it before ?’ 
‘ Because it came into my nob, sir, 
That as waiting for me on the shore, 
Your worship was wanting a job, sir.’ ” 


In 1804, he obtained a company in the 50th, with which he served for many 
years, and in which he much distinguished himself. He obtained his majority 
in 1806, and, as major, commanded the 50th all through Sir John Moore’s 
retreat, and at the battle of Corunna. Here the career of Major Napier was 
nearly closed. 

It was a matter of extreme importance to silence an advanced gun which was 
making great havoc in the English lines, and a shot from which very gun 
eventually struck down Sir John Moore. Napier, as one of Moore’s majors, 
par excellence, advanced upon it. The ground was much broken, consisting of 
walled gardens, and byroads, with deep cuttings. In the heat of the combat, 
Napier had seized a musket, and gained a position, on which he stood firing and 

allying his men, urging them to form for a rush upon the gun. Four only of 
his gallant 50th were able to reach him, so deadly was the fire to which they 
were exposed. Finding further attempt vain, and observing that he was cut 
off from his regiment by a party of the enemy who had concealed them- 
selves in the village, whilst he passed, he called upon his little band to en- 
deavour, with him, to cut their way through. Three were instantly cut down : 
the fourth was wounded, and called on Napier to help him. Napier, 
whilst assisting him, was wounded in the leg, having the fibula fractured 
by a musket-ball. He now relinquished his musket, and, using his sword as a 
support, endeavoured to regain his regiment. At this moment he felt a wound 
inflicted in his back by a soldier who had emerged from one of the houses. 
Turning rapidly round, he seized the musket of his assailant, which having 
struck upon his spine, fortunately did not penetrate deeply. Whilst struggling, 
several other soldiers closed in upon him; but, with a degree of activity almost 
supernatural, he managed to keep his close antagonist between him and his 
assailants, never losing hold of the musket. At length the unequal combat was 
terminated by a French soldier coming up with a short sabre, and felling him to 
the earth with a blow on the skull, which was supposed to have cleft it in twain. 
As he lay in this state, he was rifled by the soldiers with such ferocity, that they 
tore away a portion of his dress with his watch; and one, conceiving that he 
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erceived some vitality remaining, was about to extinguish it, when he was res- 
cued by the humanity of a French drummer, whose admiration had been ex- 
cited by his bravery. While the French were carrying Napier to the rear, he 
in some degree recovered consciousness, and saw Hennessey, an Irishman of the 
50th, one of the stragglers who had survived the murderous conflict, deep in 
the French position. coming all alone, with his musket at the charge, towards 
Napier’s escort, with the full intention of rescuing his commander, or being 
himself killed. Napier at once ordered him to lay down his arms and surrender. 
«And for fwhat should I surrindher 2?” was the reply. However, the habit of 
obedience was too strong, and Hennessey merely vented his displeasure by 
letting the butt of his musket drop heavily on the drummer’s legs, and pushing 
him away from beside Napier, determined, if he could not rescue, at least to 
carry his ‘commander. 

Soult, with the chivalric spirit of a great warrior, rewarded Napier’s pre- 
server, and treated himself with the greatest possible kindness. He avoided 
even sending him to France, to exempt him from the operation of Napoleon's 
inhuman system of refusing cartels, and recommended him to the consideration 
of his suecessor, Ney, who also dealt with him rather as a friend than a prisoner, 
permitted him to return to England on parole, and eventually procured 
his liberation by an exchange. His friends, however, were convinced of his 
death for upwards of three months after the battle of Corunna; they even 
obtained from the Prerogative Court administration of his personal estate ; and 
the first intimation they had of his survival was the announcement of his arrival 
at Exeter, where they hurried to meet him, absolutely dressed in mourning, 
worn for his loss. 

Not the least curious feature in the ‘ hair-breadth 'scapes” he experienced in 
om battle, was the fracture of two of his ribs, which occurred early in the en- 

gagement without any assignable cause, but then supposed to be from the con- 
cussion of a cannon-shot. For his gallant conduct in this battle he obtained a 
medal—a reward then seldom given, and much prized. When his ps arcle had 
expired, he served as a volunteer at the Coa, where two horses were killed under 
him, and at Busaco, where he was shot through the face, the bullet lodging 
behind the ear, and splintering the articulation of the jaw-bone. With this 
dreadful hurt, he made his way, under a fierce sun, to Lisbon, more than one 
hundred miles. He was also present at Fuentes, in the second siege of 
Badajos, and many skirmishes. He obtained his rank of lieutenant- colonel in 
the 102d Regiment in 1811, and went out to Bermuda in command of it. In 
1813, he served in the expedition to Chesapeake Bay, under Sir Sidney 
Beckwith. At Craney Island, his regiment was very much cut up. Af- 
terwards, he commanded at the affair of Little Hampton, which proved 
most successful. Having made every effort to reach Waterloo as a volunteer, 
he arrived from Ghent on the field the evening of the 18th, too late to take part 
in the battle, but he was present throughout “the marc ch upon Paris, and at the 
storming of Cambray. Returning from this campaign, the ship sunk off 
Flushing, and he saved himself by swimming. On his return to England, he 
entered the senior department of the military college as a pupil, and passed the 
first years of the peace in intense oer to the acquisition of further know- 
ledge of the arts of war and of civi government. 

In the year 1823, he was appointed on the Ionian staff, and subsequently 
Lieutenant-Governor (or Resident, as it is termed in the Ionian Islands) of 
Cephalonia. Here he had, though under most adverse circumstances, some op- 
portunity of displaying those talents for government, which he has since so use- 
fully exercised in Scinde. 

The circumstances of the Ionian Islands, on Colonel Napier’s arrival there, 
singularly resembled those of Ire land a few years since. An active, intelligent, 
acute population, injured by centuries of misgovernment, had acquired habits of 
falsehood, fraud, a resistance to law ; the feudal proprie tary, of a race distinct 
from that of the population, ossessed and exercised enormous influence over 
their tenants ; the people, split into factions, hated their domestic opponents 
with bitterness, far exceeding any they could feel towards a foreign enemy ; 
assassination was fre quent—while the criminal, when convic ted, was looked on 

rather as the victim of the injustice of the judge, or of the vengeance of some 
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powerful opponent, than as one expiating his offences by a just punishment. At 
the same time, and as a natural consequence of such a state of society, the com- 
merce of the Islands was much depressed. The communications with the in- 
terior were mere mule-tracks—in many places not even mule-tracks existed ; 
the harbours were impracticable ; the islanders suffered under grievous taxa- 
tion, enforced on an unjust basis, and were compelled to give up time and la- 
bour for the construction of public works, though the public works never were 
made available, and money for their completion could not be procured. With 
characteristic energy, Napier applied himself to the reform of some of those 
evils and abuses in his Island of Cephalonia, and for a time he was eminently 
successful. Sir Thomas Maitland, the then Lord High Commissioner, in his 
system of government, made each Resident almost despotic in his own island. 
Colonel Napier wielded the power thus committed to him with a sagacity which 
well repaid the confidence reposed in him. The burden of taxation was more 
equally distributed; the system of the corvée, or forced labour, was put on a 
more equitable and less onerous footing ; justice was equally distributed between 
man and man—between the state and her subjects. The following anecdote 
illustrates the change worked by him in the administration of justice, at least of 
the changed feeling of the people with regard to it. A poor man was carrying 
home some fish, when the servant of a Greek, high in station, insisted on his 
selling them, and by threats of his master’s vengeance, had almost terrified him 
into compliance. Another man of the lower class coming up, said—‘‘ Fear him 
not ; do you not know that it is now the Laws, and not the Stanort, which rule us ?” 
Such a remark shows what, at least, was the opinion of the populace ; they were 
gaining confidence in the laws—the first step towards having them obeyed. 

The physical features of Cephalonia opposed great difficulties to the open.ng 
of communications between the opposite sides of the island. Sheer up through’ its 
centre rises an almost perpendicular chain of mountains. One of .\e most 
available passes has a rise of 1,500 feet in so short a space, that a man standing 
at the spot where it begins to ascend from the level, can converse with one at 
the top of the pass ; yet even through this and similar regions did Napier cause 
roads practicable for traffic to be opened, without imposing additional expense 
on the island. By the erection of lighthouses, he facilitated trade. He took 
steps to imbue the people with agricultural knowledge—in short, adopting that 
vigorous and decided line which the circumstances of the country rendered ne- 
cessary, he was a wise and beneficent ruler, a worthy successor of the Homeric 
sovereign—psyalipay KeparaAnvwr. 

But unfortunately Sir Thomas Maitland’s successor in office was in almost 
everything the reverse of that strong-minded governor. He insisted upon 
interfering with the detail duty of all his subordinates. Fond of display, he 
expended the revenues of the island in unmeaning pomps; and distrustful of his 
Residents, he curbed their power, and strove to govern the island through the 
feudal chiefs, (whose baleful influence had been almost destroyed by the vigorous 
administrations of Sir Thomas Maitland’s Residents,) and by pursuing the 
hateful maxim, divide et impera. A misunderstanding between him and a man 
of Napier’s vigor of mind, was inevitable. Hethwarted the plans which were 
rapidly bringing Cephalonia out of barbarism, and crowned a series of perse- 
cutions by driving Colonel Napier from his government. But the hostility ma- 
nifested by his opponent gave Napier a very singular triumph—a triumph of all 
others most grateful to a man of his warm feelings and anxiety to benefit 
all men. Before leaving Cephalonia, he had purchased a small plot of ground, 
about three-quarters of an acre, near Argostoli, the chief town. On his depar- 
ture, occupied with more important matters, he took small heed of this patch. 
It was neglected, and trespassers invaded it; but when the people found that 
their Resident was not to return—that his career of utility to them was finished, 
a number of them took it under their protection, cultivated it, disposed of the 
proceeds, and deposited the entire amount with a friend of his, to be remitted 
to him; and this they did year after year, without even letting their names be 
known, without hope of profit or reward, as a mark of love and respect for their 
old governor. What, then, did he care for the hostility of the lord high com- 
missioner? He felt that his people loved him; that his rule, though stern, 
had won for him the hearts of the keen-seeing Greeks. 
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Shortly after his return from Cephalonia, he thought it right to defend him- 
self from the attacks of his persecutor, by the publication of ‘* The Colonies 
and the Ionian Islands,” a book replete with information on those interesting 
dependencies, drawing a masterly parallel between the governments of Maitland 
and his successor—blowing to the winds the calumnies which had been woven 
against him, and lashing, with the most caustic humour, the then Commissioner. 
This book was rapidly bought up, and is now out of print. 

The vigorous and wise policy of Colonel Napier, especially when made known 
to the world by his publication, procured him many admirers; and in 1835, the 
Commissioners for the Colonisation of South Australia, obtained for him the offer 
of the governorship of that colony. His appointment was almost definitively con- 
cluded, when he discovered that it was the intention of the government to place 
the colony in the desert, without soldiers to defend it or to preserve order, and 
without a reserve fund of money or credit, to enable it to pass through the 
trying ordeal of the first few years of the settlement, in case of any untoward 
accident, such as drought, failure of crops, or devastation by the natives. In 
his letter to Lord Glenelg, the then Secretary for the Colonies, he asked for 
only two hundred men, and says, with respect to the money—*‘I really do not 
think we should have occasion to call for this money, but I am sure that if it 
was required, and could not be had, the result would be fearful.” These 
requests, reasonable as they seem, were refused by the mistaken economy of 
the then government, and Colonel Napier felt it his duty to decline accepting 
the charge. He was reserved for greater things—the talents destined to save 
the British empire in India were not to be hidden in a remote corner of the 
world, though the sagacity which restored peace, trade, and prosperity to 
Scinde, would most probably have speedily caused the colony to flourish. 

At this time he published ‘ Colonisation, with Remarks upon Small Farms 
and Over Population,” in which he eloquently advocates the rights of native 
tribes, and denounces the atrocities too frequently perpetrated by our lawless 
settlers against races less barbarous than themselves, if the true test of barbarity 
be disregard for human suffering. While unemployed, his regard for this 
unhappy country induced him to fix his residence for some time in Dublin, 
and whilst amongst us, in the year 1838, he directed his attention to Ire- 
land’s practical wants. His pamphlet, published about this period, most ably 
treats of our neglected waste lands, and our defective agriculture. The 
alacrity with which he has lately accorded his approval to Lord Clarendon’s 
efforts on the latter subject, and his munificent donation to the agricultural 
fund, attest his earnestness on this point. 

By the brevet of 1837, he obtained the rank of major-general, and soon after- 
wards published his “Remarks on Military Law, and the Punishment of 
Flogging”—a work valuable in many respects, but especially in pointing out 
the anomalous position of a soldier in these countries, subject to two incon- 
sistent and occasionally adverse codes, and in the strong reasoning by which he 
demonstrates the impropriety of flogging soldiers in time 2 opinion 
now almost universal. This book also contains many valuable suggestions for 
the amelioration of the condition and habits of the soldier, of which some have 
been already adopted; others seem likely soon to be. The anecdote with 
which it teems, its ready humour and fervent humanity of tone, all most cha- 
racteristic of the author, make it interesting even to the least military readers. 
About the same time he edited De Vigny’s “ Lights and Shadows of Military 
Life.” 

In March, 1839, he was appointed to the command of the Northern Dis- 
trict of England. It will be recollected that at that time the manufac- 
turing districts were convulsed by the effects of an unchecked political agi- 
tation, exciting the minds of the operatives, who were then suffering se- 
verely from the depression of trade and the high prices of produce. The 
Chartist conspiracy had almost reached a crisis, and scenes of unbridled 
sedition, like those which, from similar causes, have been of late so frequent, 
were of constant occurrence. The aspect of affairs, especially in the northern 
district, was very alarming. The populace was armed, and an outbreak might 
have at any moment occurred. Sir Charles Napier did all that in him lay to 
prevent any such lamentable event, and very much owing to his endeavours the 
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country was saved from the horrors of an insurrection. He took every oppor- 
tunity of issuing and making known general orders, inspiriting the troops to do 
their duty firmly, and expressing his confidence in them. He made frequent 
occasions for military display, to shew the number, discipline, and organization 
of his forces; and at last, on the very eve of the threatened movement at Not- 
tingham, he brought the Chartist leaders to witness a review, and pointed out 
to them the fearful inferiority of their half-armed, undisciplined masses to his 
soldiers—to the infantry, with their steady fire, and sweeping bayonet-charge— 
to the whirlwind of his cavalry movements, and to the rapid and destructive 
discharges of his field-batteries. It is said that this wise and humane course 
produced the desired effect, and that the Nottingham review in particular de- 
termined the Chartist leaders to adjourn the revolution, sine die. 

In 1841, Sir Charles Napier was appointed to the command of the troops in 
the Bombay Presidency. ‘The incapacity of the generals who had conducted 
the recent military operations in the East, had tarnished the lustre of the Bri- 
tish arms, and had weakened that prestige on which, more than on our actual 
force, our Indian empire depended. ‘The retreat from Cabool, with its fearful 
massacre, had excited the hopes of those ill-disposed to our government, and 
little was required to rouse the Mussulman population to a holy war against the 
Christian sway. Our rulers felt that a change of men was required, and, fortu- 
nately for India, Sir Charles Napier was selected. His indefatigable exertions 
brought up the Bombay army to a magnificent state of discipline. He taught 
the soldiers that the Affzhan successes were not owing to any superiority of men 
or of equipment—that the matchlock was inferior to the musket—the undiscip- 
lined man of the hills to the well-drilled sepoy. 

In 1842, Sir Charles was sent to Scinde, to take the command of an army of 
reserve stationed there to preserve the communication with the columns pene- 
trating Affghanistan under Generals Nott, English, and Pollock. It is not our 
intention here to enter upon the much-discussed question of the propriety of the 
diplomatic proceedings which ultimately led to the war in Scinde. Those who 
require information on the point can obtain it in the first part of General Wil- 
liam Napier’s ‘* Conquest of Scinde ;” and it would ill suit the limits of this 
memoir to attempt to unravel the tangled web of the Ameer’s diplomacy, with its 
Asiatic aids of falsehood, forgery, and perjury. The short case is this: the 
Ameers, the sovereigns of the conquering Belooch race, and cruel oppressors of 
the native Scindians, by repeated breaches of former compacts, had placed 
themselves in a position of hostility to the British government. The Cabool 
disaster had given them hopes of success, and they were inclined to drive our 
force out of Scinde, though placed there on the faith of solemn treaties. Lord 
Ellenborough felt that any further retreat would still more weaken our moral 
force, and endanger our Indian empire. He determined, therefore, for the 
punishment of our faithless allies, and for our own security, to enter into a new 
compact with them (the old having been forfeited by their misconduct), which 
would take from them much of their power to injure us, and prevent a repeti- 
tion of the Affghan tragedy. He charged Napier with the duty of effecting this 
new treaty, investing him with supreme political, as well as military, command 
on that frontier.” The Ameers, with their usual duplicity, determined on resis- 
tance, still made a show of submission, and contrived completely to deceive Major 
Outram, Sir Charles’s subordinate political agent. Their intention was, to 
protract the negotiations till the hot weather, when they hoped to find the 
English army incapable of action, and then to fall on and massacre the Faringhee, 
to Cabool them, as they significantly said. One alone of the Ameers remained 
faithful, Ali Moorad, who had recently obtained the supremacy of Scinde, by 
the surrender to him of the turban of chief sway by Roostum, the former rais. 
This was most fortunate. The general knew that the other Ameers were 
determined on war; he knew that their plan of operations contemplated 
a retreat upon Emaum Ghur, a fortress supposed to be impregnable, and situ- 
ated in the midst of the desert; but which, by the constitution of Scinde, 
belonged to Ali Moorad, as Rais of Upper Scinde. As Ali Moorad consented 
to our occupation of this fortress, Sir Charles Napier was enabled to take pos- 
session of it, and thus disconcert the Ameers’ scheme of campaign, without being 
guilty of an aggression, or giving up negotiations, which he was most unwilling 
to do as long any hope remained of arranging matters without bloodshed. The 
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great difficulty of his position was the impossibility of fixing responsibility on 
any one—the Ameers invariably, in words, repudiating the numerous acts of 
hostility which their troops were in the hourly habit of committing. These 
troops infested the desert in which lay Emaum Ghur, garrisoned by men whose 
obedience to Ali Moorad was very doubtful. But Sir Charles Napier, seeing 
the necessity of the case, determined to attempt an enterprise, only rivalled in 
military history by Marius’ capture of Capsa. The distance of Emaum Ghur 
from the fertile land (eight days’ march), and the scarcity of water, made it 
impossible to proceed against it “with his whole force ; he therefore selected two 

hundred irregular cavalry, and three hundred and fifty of the 22nd, whom 
he mounted on camels, loaded ten camels with provisions, and eighty with 
water, and with this small force set forward. Even from this handful of men 
he was obliged to send back one hundred and fifty of his cavalry, forage failing, 
and water becoming scanty on the second day’s march. In ‘eight days they 
reached the fortress, when the »y found that the garrison, though six times as 
numerous as his force, and well provided with food and ammunition, had fled, 
leaving their stores behind. Sir Charles Napier prevailed on Ali Moorad to 
consent to its demolition, which was accordingly accomplished by mines, The 
dash into the desert, and the destruction of this fortress, as a military operation, 

called forth the unqualified praise of the Duke of Wellington, who described it 
as the most extraordinary feat of arms he had ever known or read of. It took 
away from the hostile Ameers the re fuge on which they had calculated, and had 
much effect in shor tening the subsequent war, which had for some time ¢ appeared 
inevitable, though Sir Charles hoped even against hope, that the Ameers would 
at length listen to reason, and abstain from hostility, especially as Major 
Outram, in whom he then placed much reliance, pertinaciously assured him 
that they would come to terms. 

At last, on the 15th February, 1843, the long-gathering storm burst with 
fury. The Beloochees treacherously attacked Major Outr am in his Residency, 
where, with a garrison of one hundred men in a stonehouse, covered by two 
steamers in the river, he resisted for four hours the attack of eight thousand 
men with six guns, and eventually effected his retreat to the steamers. In the 
meantime, the Belooch force had taken up a position at Meeanee, where Sir 
Charles marched to meet them, the war having at length undeniably commenced. 
Additional forces were hastening to join the Belooch army, which would have 
doubled its numbers had three or four days longer elapsed ; but fortunately a 
Mussulman festival had retarded their concentration. ‘The Ameers, by all their 
arts of deception, endeavoured to delay the collision, but Napier’s sagacity was 
not to be so duped ; and fortunately neither their promises, nor Outram’s 8 repre- 
sentations, could longer delay his advance when he detected their design. We 
shall, however, let Napie r speak for himself here, having been so fortunate as 
to obtain amongst other documents the following letter,* written by him to a 
friend in Ireland, on the evening of this day, the 15th :— 


“ Hala, February 15th, 1843. 


‘*My pEaR ———, I have not written to you for some time, because I could tell 
you nothing that you could make head or tail of, unless I gave you a volume, which 
Thad no time to do. But suffice it, that after every attempt that I could make to 
prevent war, the Ameers have at length brought it about by their folly; and to- 
morrow I march to Muttar ee, a village about ten miles from Meeanee, where they 
are encamped with, as report says, 30,000 men. The Ameers have not the pluck 
to put themselves at the head; but these tribes of Beloochee robbers, inspired by 
a feeling of enthusiasm against us and our protection of the Scinde people (the 
Beloochees are all Greek Arnauts, our old friends), have all sworn on the Khoran 
to destroy the English general and his army. I, being ready for the trial, march 
at midnight, and ‘shall be within ten miles of them by six in the morning. Perhaps 
I may make a forced march, and begin the battle sooner than they e xpect : various 
matters will decide this between now and morning. I can bring into action 2,800 


* We quite feel that in using, without the sanction of Sir Charles Napier, a 
serrate correspondence of his which has fallen into our hands, an apology is due to | 
him. We can only assure him that his permission would have been sought, had 
we not deemed it possible that that sense of modesty which invariably accompanies 
true worth, might have dictated a refusal. 
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men, and twelve guns. They, I believe, have about an equal number of guns; but 
their cavalry 20,000, and in a vast plain of smooth, hard, clayey sand. I have been 
marching above one month incessantly, and, except sand-hills in the desert, I have 
not had an ascent of six inches in a mile. The whole of Scinde is a billiard-table. 
My cavalry is about eight hundred. These are long odds, ten to one. However, 
to-morrow, or the day after, we will know each other’s value. I have one British 
regiment, the 22nd. Magnificent Tipperary !—I would not give the ‘ specimens’ for 
a good deal just now; all ready to eat the Beloochees without salt. Well, in this 
state I have no time to write to any but my beloved friend. To-morrow, and 
ere many hours, in a job like this (if these chaps have the pluck they boast) my let- 
ter-writing may, with my luck, be altogether interrupted. Yours, 
“CC. J. Naprer.” 


On the morning of the 17th of February, he came in sight of the Belooch force, 
amounting to about thirty-five thousand men, strongly posted, to meet whom 
he had less than two thousand four hundred men, British and native, including 
officers. The enormous baggage of an Indian army required a strong guard, 
so that the number of men actually engaged, including officers, did not amount 
to two thousand—about one to seventeen. But the genius of the general found 
a useful employment for even the baggage; and following the old Scythian 
strategy, he formed the camels and their bales into a circular fortress, capable 
of offering considerable resistance to an attack. The Beloochees were posted 
chiefly in and behind the deep bed of the Fulaillee, a dry water-course, in his 
front ; and in an enclosed park or shikargah, on their left, from which six thou- 
sand were to have poured forth on the flank and rear of the British line through 
a rather narrow gap in the enclosing high wall. Sir Charles Napier perceived 
that the Beloochees had neither loop-hooled nor banquetted this wall, and imme- 
diately ordered the grenadiers of the 22nd into the opening, with instructions 
to defend it to the last. They did so, held the Beloochees out of this point ; 
and thus eighty men kept in check six thousand. The British line advanced in 
échelon, the 22nd being the first regiment engaged; and for three hours and 
a-half a terrific hand-to-hand combat was maintained ; the two lines never more 
than three yards apart, sometimes even intermixed. Each rank of the Beloo- 
chees, as they ascended the steep banks of the river, was swept away by the 
murderous fire of the English line, and their fall encumbered and delayed those 
behind till the muskets were again prepared. The bayonet accounted for those 
who survived the volley. 

Meanwhile the British line had suffered severely ; the commanders of most 
of the regiments had fallen dead or severely wounded ; and the sepoys, who 
had lost almost all their European officers, began to give ground. But Napier 
was always at their head when they suffered most, and then they pressed for- 
ward, and again bore back the Beloochees. One chief marked the general for 
his victim, and moved forward to attack him during the hottest of the conflict— 
his shield raised, his scowling eyes alone visible over it. ‘The smoke and con- 
fusion prevented the troops from seeing the danger of their leader; and he, 
with his right hand disabled by an accident which had recently ruptured a 
sinew, and gave him intense pain, was ill-fitted to contend in personal strife 
with the athletic barbarian. He, however, shifted the reins to his wounded 
hand, drew his sword, and prepared to receive the Belooch’s sweeping blow on 
his horse’s neck, and to reply by a thrust at the chief’s eyes, the only visible or 
assailable point, when Lieutenant Marston, of the 25th Native Infantry, inter- 
posed, and caught the blow destined for his general. A struggle between the 
officer and the barbarian ensued ; the prize—the life of the British leader. The 
Belooch’s arm was raised to give a decisive blow, when a bayonet, slowly emerg- 
ing from the cloud of smoke, was driven up to its hilt in his exposed side, and 
as slowly withdrawn. Who the soldier was who thus opportunely come to his 
general's aid, Sir Charles could never discover. At last, when his men were al- 
most exhausted by the frightful struggle, an opportunity of charging the Ameer’s 
right with the whole body of his cavalry occurred, and was immediately seized. 
This decided the day ; the Beloochees began to waver, the British line rushed 
into the dry bed of the Fulaillee, and drove them out at the point of the bayo- 
net, and the field was won. Slowly, however, did the fierce barbarians retreat, 
with their usual heavy, rolling stride, which even the terrible pursuing fire of 
the British could not quicken; and so stern was still their aspect, that the gene- 
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ral did not think it advisable to pursue them farther. ‘Twenty officers, two 
hundred and fifty rank and file, were killed and wounded in this terrible battle, 
being nearly one-seventh of the troops engaged. The Beloochees are computed 
to have lost six thousand, almost all of whom died. ‘Thus the British force had 
on an average killed each three Belooch warriors. Three days after the battle, 
Sir Charles, in a letter written to the friend already alluded to, gives the follow- 
ing brief but forcible description of Meeanee :— 


“© Hyderabad, 20th February.—We beat them at Meeanee; the battle was terri- 
ble. I rode over the horrid field, and questioned my conscience. My dear , this 
blood is on the Ameers, not on me. ‘The papers will tell you what I have no time 
for ; how I escaped, Heaven knows, for I do not ; we were three and a-half hours 
one yard apart ! ! 

* Man to man—2,700* against 22,000 !—fearful odds, and they fought like heroes. 
Covered with their shields, they ran in upon us, sword in hand, with desperate fury, 
when down they went under the musket and bayonet. We gained the top of the 
bank, or rather edge, and then we fought hand to hand. Neither myself nor my 
horse were touched. Hyderabad has surrendered; six Ameers are prisoners.” 


The captive Ameers offered Napier their swords, worth many thousand pounds, 
but he returned them, reporting simply to the governor-general—* Their misfor- 
tunes are of their own creation ; but as they were great, I gave them back their 
swords ;” thus contemning even the honour of possessing the swords of six sove- 
reign princes vanquished by himself, when his self-denial could in any way 
lighten their well-deserved load of miseries. 

Now, Sir Charles Napier had an opportunity of carrying out, to some extent, 
one principle for which he had vigorously contended in his work upon military 
law—the propriety of giving honour and reward to the good soldier, as well as 
inflicting punishment upon the bad. Accordingly, he, for the first time that it 
had ever been done in English despatches, made known the names of those pri- 
vate soldiers who had distinguished themselves in the battle; and none of his 
grand deeds have contributed more than this simple act of justice to endear him 
to the British soldiery. 

On the 19th February, the army took possession of the city of Hyderabad, 
and on the 20th of the fortress, and the treasures of the Ameers. In the end of 
February and early in March he formed an entrenched camp, and erected a fort 
for the preservation of his steamers, thus preparing for new efforts, and showing 
himself, as the Duke of Wellington expressed it, a master of the greatest opera- 
tions of war. Shere Mahommed, or the Lion, the most warlike of the hostile 
Ameers, was still in the field with a strong force, and kept up a constant secret 
correspondence with the captives. A plan to massacre the English troops was 
detected, and eventually it became necessary to send the prisoners on board the 
steamers, to be conveyed to Calcutta. In the meantime, reinforcements to Sir 
Charles Napier had been arriving, and he determined to attack the Lion by the 
24th March, as he expected Major Stack, who was moving down the Indus, to 
join him with a fine brigade on the 22nd. The march of this brigade, however, 
caused him great anxiety, as the Lion, with twenty-five thousand men, reported 
to be forty thousand, lay between it and Hyderabad. On the 21st, Stack arrived 
at Muttaree, a long march from Hyderabad ; and Sir Charles arranged a move- 
ment, by means of which, on the 22nd, Stack effected his junction, after a sharp 
skirmish, but without loss. On the 23rd, Sir Charles Napier was anxious to at- 
tack, but Major Stack’s people were still suffering too much from their previous 
fatigues. ‘The delay was fortunate; while at breakfast that day, he casually ex- 
pressed his wish for the arrival of his reinforcements from Sukkur, or from Kurra- 
chee. He was answered by the announcement of boats being seen coming both up 
and down the river—both the desired reinforcements had arrived. At iacheeth 
on the 24th, he marched on Dubba, with a force of five thousand fighting men, 
eleven hundred being cavalry, and supported by seventeen guns. While in motion, 
Lord Ellenborough’s despatches, filled with praise and promise of reward to the 


* This must be meant to include the detached parties and baggage-guard. Do- 
cuments afterwards discovered prove the Belochees to have been fully thirty-five 
thousand. 
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army for the victory of Meeanee, arrived. Immediately the general caused them 
to be communicated to the troops, and the cheer of gratified pride which burst from 
them was the omen of victory. At Dubba, the Lion was in position with fifteen 
guns and twenty-five thousand men, armed with sword, shield, and matchlock, and 
by eight o’clock our troops (one-fifth oftheir number) had come in sight of them. 
The action was commenced by the advance of the Horse-Artillery ; after which 
the 22nd Infantry came up under a heavy fire, when some movement taking 
place in the enemy’s line, Major Stack imagined it to be a panic, and charged 
with all the cavalry of the right wing. This movement exposed the army to 
great danger, and the general seeing that all must be then done by courage, 
rode straight to the head of the 22nd, made his presence known by his peculiar 
high-toned order to charge, and with the 22nd and the 25th Native Infantry, 
broke through the densest masses of the enemy, the cavalry of the left wing 
turned the village of Dubba, the artillery silenced the enemy’s guns, and cruelly 
cut up their infantry; the other regiments drove back the Beloochees opposed 
to them, and the village of Dubba was completely cut off. 

At this time some confusion was caused in our line by the vehemence of their 
rush forwards; and while the general was restoring order, a Belooch magazine, 
exploding close to him, killed or wounded all around him, singing his clothes, 
and breaking his sword in his hand, though leaving him personally unhurt. 
The enemy were eventually totally beaten, with a loss of five thousand men killed 
(for neither here nor at Meeanee would they take quarter), and were followed 
by the cavalry for several miles. The Ameer Shere Mohammed was almost taken ; 
but, by an unfortunate error of the officer in command of the pursuit, it was 
stopped too soon, and he escaped to continue the war. Immediately after this 
victory, the general tried to seize Omercote, the last town in Scinde which held 
out, a task of great difficulty, for the hot weather had commenced, and the 
rising of the river was daily expected, which would have rendered the attempt 
fruitless. Nevertheless he menaced it with his irregular cavalry and camel 
battery, and, within ten days after the battle, they entered it, and reduced the 
citadel, though one hundred miles distant from Hyderabad. Shere Mahommed 
had fled northward to the desert, with but a few followers, and the British army 
fell back on Hyderabad. 

Lord Ellenborough now appointed Sir Charles Napier governor of Scinde, 
responsible only to the governor-general, and invested with almost absolute 
authority. Immediately on acquiring this power he forced the different feudal 
dependants of the Ameers to come in and do homage to the British government, 
on which he confirmed them in their jagheers, on agricultural not military te- 
nure. He abolished the suttee and slavery. He organised a native police 
force against the robbers, which afforded great protection to the peaceable, and 
he disarmed the camp-followers, who were committing serious outrages upon the 
Scindian people. His instructions to the officers in charge of the districts were, 
to make no avoidable change in any of the customs or laws of the country con- 
sistent with humanity—merely to protect the Scindian against the ferocity of his 
former master, the Belooch. 

In the meantime Shere Mahommed was a source of much anxiety to the 
general. It is true that he had no force which could be considered formidable ; 
but if he could have reached the Delta of the Indus with his followers, about 
eight thousand men, the relics of the battle of Hyderabad, he might have pro- 
longed a partisan warfare for another year, as Europeans could not long have 
lived during the hot season in that unhealthy region. Sir Charles Napier 
accordingly prepared a plan of operation to surround and capture the Lion before 
he could move so far to the southward, braving for this purpose the deadly sun, 
in order to avoid the combination of heat and miasma. This, though not so 
brilliant an exploit, was more difficult, more dangerous than the battles of 
Meeanee and Hyderabad. ‘The thermometer stood at 130° in the tents— 
marches of from one hundred to two hundred and fifty miles were to be 
made through a country unknown to the British, and intersected with canals 
most difficult to pass, in order to surround a native force, well acquainted with 
the localities, and accustomed to the climate. Gradually his chain was com- 
pleted, and drawn closer, like the tinchel of the Highlanders, while the steamers 
moving on the river prevented the tribes of the right bank from aiding the 
Ameer, The marches were made by night—the soldiers remained by day in the 
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tents, with wet cloths wrapped round their heads—but more Europeans died 
from the effects of the heat, than would have sufliced to win a battle. At last, 
guns were heard on the east, where Jacob’s forces completed the circle ; but so 
few, and so soon stopping, that it was feared that the Ameer had crushed him, 
broken through the lines, and would throw himself into the Delta; that the 
danger, the labour, and the loss had proved fruitless, and that the partisan war- 
fare must occur. At this moment, as the general went out of his tent, he fell 
sun-stricken, and thirty-three of the Europeans were at the same time struck 
down by the intense heat ; most died within a few minutes—all save the general 
within three hours. He himself says that his life was saved by the sudden in- 
telligence that Jacob was victorious, and the Lion’s troops dispersed. Shere 
Mohammed had made a dash at Jacob's, as the weakest force, but the spirit of 
his men was broken by their remembrance of Meeanee and Hyderabad, and they 
soon scattered. He fled to the desert with but ten followers. Thus was the 
war finished—the power of the last hostile Ameer completely crushed. 

In 1844, the independent and robber tribes, amongst whom Shere Mohammed 
had taken refuge, passed the desert on the north-west frontier of Scinde, and 
ravaged the plain. ‘They cut to pieces two hundred grass-cutters belonging to 
the irregular cavalry, and many of the troopers also. They defeated and killed 
a small body of the police, destroyed twenty-five villages, murdered many of the 
inhabitants, and carried away all the cattle and grain. Troops were sent to at- 
tack their principal fortress, but were repulsed with loss. These robbers boasted 
that royal armies had often assailed their terrible fastnesses, but never for six 
hundred years had penetrated beyond the entrances, being always defeated 
there. During the Affghan war, two British detachments, sent against them, 
had been cut to pieces, and now a third was defeated. They had ravaged the 
plains of Scinde; and it was evident that if not subjected they would, in the 
event of a war in the Punjab, make common cause with the Affghans, Candaha- 
rees, and Mooltanees, and that 200,000 men would be in array against Scinde. 
Sir Charles Napier resolved to crush them. Almost the entire Indian press de- 
nounced the scheme as madness—its success was declared impossible. Even 
his troops, swayed by these assertions so often repeated, thought the matter un- 
wisely entered upon ; but, though expecting no suceess, bent all their indomita- 
ble energies to the task. We are enabled to give here some extracts from a 
journal kept by him during this campaign :— 


** 13th January, 1845.—I had to deal with the mountain robbers, a bold, well- 
armed, and wary race of men. The game was not easy; I therefore ordered the 
Scindian troops, under the Jagheerdars Wallee Chandia, and Ahmed Khan Muzzy, 
to advance from Jull and Chandia, upon Poolajee. I ordered Jacob, with the 
camel corps and Scinde horse from Larkhana, to follow up the march of these 
chiefs, after giving them twelve hours’ start, and the whole were to arrive at 
Poolajee the 16th January—the chiefs inthe evening, and our troops before day- 
light the next morning. I knew that the robbers had no fear of the chiefs, and 
would not retire to their mountains for them, I therefore hoped to surprise them 
on the 16th. As soon as Jacob started, I, too, marched with head-quarters from 
Sukhur. ‘The right flank of the robbers was therefore turned by an echelon move- 
ment. The chiefs assembled at and advanced from Kunda. The next echelon 


| m Poolajee. | 
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was Jacob’s column—the third mine. Thus my object was to throw the robbers 
into the hills east of Poolajee, where I could enclose them as seen in the map. I 
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also ordered Ali Moorad to advance upon Zuranee from the south, while I moved 
a Poolajee on the west, and I sent to the Murrees to come down from the 
north. 

** 13¢h.—Reached Shikarpoor, twenty-six miles; sent on well-diggers, sappers 
and miners, and entrenching tools. 

‘* 14th.—Reached Jagur, thirteen miles, bringing with me four guns, horse 
artillery, from Shikarpoor. 

** 15th.—Reached Khanghur, sixteen miles ; Jacob at Rojars, fourteen miles to 
my left, pushing on on Busharee ; he is in great distress for water. Has a terrible 
march through the desert to Poolajee; hear that the enemy have, up to the 14th, 
no word of our move, and had received a letter I wrote to the Khan of Kelat, to 
deceive them; it said my troops were so sick, I could not move this season against 
the robbers; this letter Beja Khan read, as I purposely threw it into his hands, 
I heard also that the enemy occupied Shahpoor, thirty-five miles in our front. 
Ordered Jacob to march direct on Shahpoor, and order a detachment of two guns 
and four hundred horse upon Ooch, under Captain Salter, to cut off the retreat of 
the enemy from Shahpoor, or, if he fled that way, instead of to Poolajee, which I 
thought probable, when he found Wallee Chandia marching upon that point. As 
the attack of Shahpoor put an end to the deception that we were not to march this 
season, the detachment marched at a later hour; received intelligence from spies 
that the enemy was in force at Ooch. Feared this force would be joined by that at 
Shahpoor, and overpower Captain Salter, so Ll immediately mounted my horse, 
and taking two guns (which had already marched sixteen miles that morning), and 
two hundred irregular horse, I followed to support Captain Salter, forty miles to 
Ooch; marched all night, and 16th January reached Captain Salter, just before 
day-break ; he had engaged and defeated 700 of the enemy, and taken 3,500 head 
of cattle from them. Videttes still kept on the neighbouring hills watching us ; 
they were well mounted and daring; one engaged M‘Murdo for twenty minutes, 
and was finally slain by him in this single combat ; M‘Murdo took his arms and 
horse ; he had two swords and a matchlock ; his horse was severely wounded by 
M‘Murdo, in cutting at the master; it has recovered though. This man nearly 
shot John Napier, but the matchlock missed fire; when he applied the match, John 
was not six yards distance; nothing could have prevented his being hit. We 
rested a few hours, and then received despatches from Jacob; he had surprised the 
enemy in Shahpoor. At the same moment Salter attacked Ooch, and lost about 
the same number of people; he made prisoners of the whole of the enemy; for, 
before he reached Shahpoor, they heard the guns at Ooch, and knowing these 
must be English, the chiefs in Shahpoor fled, leaving sixty-two matchlock men, 
under two chiefs, all of whom were made prisoners. Thus have we killed about 
six chiefs and one hundred men, taken two, and about seventy or eighty prisoners 
of no note. 

**17th January.—Decided to change all my operations ; ordered my magazine 
to be formed at Shahpoor ; sent cavalry to Lehree and Poolajee, also to Ooch, to 
wait for infantry to come up and provisions. 

** 18th January.—No news of Hunter and commissaries—what are they about? 
am inclined to believe I have the enemy on the south side of the hills. 

‘** 19th January.—Infantry will be up to-morrow. Resolved to leave the blockade 
of the valley of the Zeyague, and the gorges of two other valleys, to Jacob. Or- 
dered him, with four guns, to Lehree and Poolajee. Ordered the camel-corps, and 
400 cavalry, and two guns, to Zurranee from Ooch, to which I march to-morrow, 
with head-quarters, as the most central. Suspect the robbers are in force at Tonge, 
and will make for the pass at Gundooee. If they do, Salter, with his two guns, 
camel-corps, and cavalry will block them. The camel-corps carry 500 infantry, of 
which 200 are volunteers from the 13th Light Infantry, regular old soldiers of Jel- 
lalabad, and the other 300 stanch sepoys, of Meeanee and Dubba most of them. 
If, however, the enemy has already gained the pass, which want of provisions pre- 
vented my occupying sooner, still he only goes further into the cul-de-sac. Ihave 
ordered Wallee Mahommed to march from Poolajee on Tonge, and so sweep the 
foot of the hills—he will be a feeler for the enemy, with us on his right flank all the 
way. Having swept all the south of the hills of cattle and enemies, he will probably 
be desperate, and defend the pass of Gundooee. It is very strong, but I have 
ordered Ahmed Khan Muzzy to march up the Zeyague, simultaneously with Wal- 
lee’s march on Tonge, and Salter’s on Zurranee ; so he will be taken by this column 
in reverse at Koombee. Ali Moorad will also be at Gundooee. I think I will first 
shell them well with my four mortars, then let drive Ali Moorad and Wallee Mo- 
hammed on each flank, and if that won’t settle Beja Khan’s stomach, we must try 
what our own troops will do. I shall carry it somehow, I suppose, with or with- 
out bloodshed. I reckon they will have 6,000 men upon it ; I dare say I shall have 
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as many, of which 2,000 will be good troops. I hope we shall bully them out. I 
should not like to finish my career by being hacshed on the head by a robber, or 
crushed by a rolling rock. 

** 20th January.—Stores and troops all arriving, reached Ooch that night. Here 
Beja Khan is in a sort of punch-bowl at Tonge—the entrance a hole—only one man 
atatime. This place celebrated in their history. Armies have been defeated here 
for want of water ; but I took care to bring with me one hundred leather bags to 
carry water, and all the apparatus for sinking wells and drawing water, and men 
skilled in this matter, so T can supply more men with water than are needed to 
stop up the hole, for if only one can go in, only one can come out. I have four 
mortars—perhaps I may chuck in a few shells over the precipice. However, my 
grub is not up, so let them eat their’s inside. I have ordered Wallee to march from 
Poolajee upon Tonge, and sent a squadron of cavalry to Kullchat, to meet him, 
and observe Tonge. 

** 21st.—Wallee Chandia did his job; he fell in with a party of Boogtees of six- 
teen; they fired, and he killed six, besides catching 150 goats. I sent a squadron 
of horse to communicate with him, but when his people came away to report to me, 
the cavalry had not met with him. Tonge had been abandoned yesterday by Beja 
Khan ; his men were leaving him fast, and going to Belooch Khan of Lehree, who 
pretends to be our friend. I have sent Wallee back to Jacob, with orders to Jacob 
to handle Belooch Khan very roughly, and even arrest and send him prisoner 
to me. 

** 22nd.—Ooch ; sent on four guns and all the cavalry, together with camel-corps, 
to Sooree Kushta, yesterday ; also the well-diggers and four days’ provisions fol- 
lowed, and will reach to-morrow morning. 

**23d.—Ooch; the 2nd Europeans arrived to-day—700 mapeneten think one of 
the finest bodies Lever saw, and in good order. Had a despatch from Colonel 
Geddes, from Sooree Kushta; no enemy ; road, heavy sand; water, bad and scarce, 
I don’t mind this ; I know the desert ; the well-diggers will soon get it good; it is 
not bad, only a taste from sulphur ; boiling will put it all right, and we shall have 
plenty. Where you can find one well in these deserts, you are sure of as much 
water as you please, for it is all right where one can can fill one hundred, with only 
brave diggers. I was prepared for this. I begin to know these deserts—I have 
had enough of them. Provisions all up for fifteen days. Arrived a little knocked 
up; but the worst is all over. Plenty of wild bush, which camels eat, and like 
much; also tufts of don-grass, which the horses do well on. ‘Take care, Beja; I 
suspect you and the Boogtees mean to fight at Gundooee, or near it. I was an awk- 
ward customer hitherto. Tu las voulu, George Dandin, tu las voulu. What is it ? 
It is your own fault, John Robber, it’s your own fault. 

** 24th.— Ooch ; wait for supplies. ‘Tonge is not what was said to be, but is 
strong. Guns can go in. 

** 25th.—Zooree Kushta; marched twenty-one miles through heavy sand ; nearly 
twelve hours’ march. Send Lieutenant-Colonel Geddes and Mr. M‘Murdo to-mor- 
row to examine Zurranee. Orders not to fight unless attacked. Halt there. 

‘* 26th.—The arrivals are tired with the heavy march of yesterday, and we must 
wait to let provisions come up. I have twelve days in camp, but that is not enough. 
I do not like to have less than a month’s provisions in hand. The necessity of 
secrecy prevented my making much preparation, and we have had great difficulty ; 
to‘this is added, that to provision an army in the desert isno joke. However, all goes 
on well. The surprise of Ooch and Shahpoor produced the effect I wanted—terror ; 
so none of our convoys are annoyed. I shall occupy all the wells also. I am vexing 
Beja Khan to the heart in every way. 

** 27th.—Zurranee, 28 miles ; a dreadful march; all deep heavy sand—everything 
knocked up in the shape of animals; but the soldiers all spirits, especially the 
Europeans. The cold weather, which braces us up, kills these poor natives. It 
has really been trifling, yet three have died of it. The mid-dayis very hot. We 
have the passes called Tallee and Jummuch. The first there! Ihave tried to draw 
three little warriors of my army with their spears; that is the entrance, perpendi- 
cular rocks ; it could be turned by a thirty miles’ march. Well, we went through 
without a shot. The other is five miles off, through a much higher range, but not 
steep, and could be turned easily; but not being defended, I have both, and am en- 
camped between them. So far, all is right. Simpson will be at Tomb in two days, 
and thus I have driven the robbers east, and occupy from Tomb to Zurranee and 
Zurree Kushta, in the plains of Mutt, or Muth, about thirty miles across the Boog- 
tee country, driving Jackranees and Doomkees upon the Boogtees, who have not 
much to eat, and do not like to let them in upon them; for barbarians of all ages 
and nations are hot-tempered and jealous, as I have ever observed. I think I no- 
ticed this in my book on colonization, where I said, we think nothing of driving one 
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tribe back upon another, though they are more jealous of such invasion than more 

civilized nations. Well, I am turning this to good account. There has been a 

dearth among the Boogtees and Murrees, and I have offered help to the last, while 
I drive in two other tribes upon the first. I think I am driving them to des- 
eration. 

“¢ 28th January.—Halt here in this valley between the two passes. The situation 
is dangerous; but I know my enemy, and I hold the passes. Sent off a cossid to 
Simpson, to tell him to march, as the passes are mine, and no enemy in his front. 

“* 29th.—Received an answer from Simpson; he is hard by, halting, and will make 
Deyrah to-morrow. 

“* 30¢h.—Ruminated all day yesterday. I made a short march to the east, and 
up the valley ; I suspected the enemy were there; we found lots of tracks of cattle, 
and one camp-follower, freshly murdered ; poor fellow, he went one mile beyond 
our posts, to cut grass, and they caught him, and, of course, murdered him, 
and will many more, for no orders or examples will prevent these men wandering 
thus. M‘Murdo’s horse-keeper, coming through the pass between the camps, was 
also murdered; M‘Murdo had passed just before—a narrow escape. Well, I 
marched about five miles, and my conjecture was correct. We came upon the site 
of a large camp; I imagine not less than a thousand people had occupied it; there 
were fires lighted still, and two litters for carrying women on, also a camel; either 
they had fled the day before, or had seen our march from the rocks. Well, I rumi- 
nate, and chew the cud; and as I thought, it came into my head, that our advance 
has left men in the hills, who have killed three or four of the people going along our 
line of communication, so I shall this night send back among the hills a force of 
about 300 infantry; and I will order a squadron of cavalry from Zurranee, to 
skirt the hills, and both meet at Tonge, just to give a search. At eleven to-night 
Jack marches, determined to do all that man can do to succeed; and woe to the 
robbers if they are met. 

** 3lst.—Jack is come back ; he could meet no robbers, but he has captured 2,000 
head of cattle from them ; this is as good—it starves them. He proves me right 
in saying these fellows are lurking behind, as to the amount of about one hundred ; 
I was sure they could not carry off all their cattle, and here we have it. We have 
now taken about 6,000 head of cattle from them, and a vast quantity of grain; this 
will be a sickener, at all events. I have turned outa good robber,* at all hazards, 
but I have not done yet. I mean to keep my word, when I told them I would play 
a rough game ; I have not done yet; I must have a lot of prisoners if possible. I 
have sent M‘Murdo with a troop of cavalry to meet Simpson, and take possession 
of Deyrah. +I think he will find grain there, laid up for their winter consumption. 
1 go on patiently, but unrelenting 

“* Ist February, 1845.—The rascally camel men have, to the tune of six hundred, 
refused to bring up provisions past Shahpoor, and I am fairly put to my trumps! 
Well, exertion must increase; I will use the camel corps, and dismount half the 
cavalry, if need be. I will eat Red Rover sooner than flinch before these robber 
tribes. We will advance somehow when I have fortified the Pass of Tallee; that 
is the key of all our operations; while I hold this pass, I can enter the hills, and 
come out as I please. I communicate with my cavalry, and our provisions come 
safely ; my position is safe, but very critical, because I may fail in my object if I 
make a blunder. I am now drawn up north and south, across all the Boogtee and 
Doomkee and Jackramee valleys; their territory runs east and west ; I command 
full thirty miles ; singly men may pass, or in small parties; but I command the 
vales, and have captured full 6,000 of their cattle—I thus drive them in masses on 
neutral territory, and without food. 

“© 2nd February.—I have sent Ali Akbar to hunt for camels in Kutch, and he 
will get me them—at least I hope so; if not, I can still dismount the cavalry, and 
our government camels are not quite done up; I shall wait; I am sure my opera- 
tions are becoming felt. 

*¢ 3rd.—I knew I was right—I have some intelligence that Beja and all his men 
are at Mundo, a plain twenty miles in advance, dying of hunger ; many expire daily ; 
come, I will wait; let them fast; in four days the pass will be secure, and then I 
am at you, Beja, and mean to give you a bellyfull. Agh! there are his women, 
and be hanged to them; I must get them and the children out of the way, even 
though he escapes. Good news just come—Malet, with Ali Morad’s offer to bring 


* Sir C. Napier is descended from the Scotts of Thirlestane. His enthusiasm 
here shows that the old border-blood is still hot in him. 
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in Beja, if I will have him. Answer, ‘Yes, on condition that he and his whole 
tribe come and lay down their arms at my feet, and become prisoners of war, and 
go to the left bank of the Indus, and inhabit the spot given to them by his highness, 
Ali Moorad.’ The prince is confident they will accept these terms ; if they do, i 
shall be the happiest man in Scinde for a week! No more bloodshed, and this 
mountain of danger gloriously and usefully ended; for I think I shall be able to 
tame all these devils, ‘and turn them into cultivators of the soil of Scinde; and the 
frontiers will not be disturbed again for fifty years, if the governor of Scinde has a 
grain of sense in him. 

**4th.—_Letter from Malet, the Ameer; says he is sure of Beja; I am not, just 
because his boasting highness says it; I would not give a —— for the word of a 
barbarian, unless knoe ked out of his mouth by such ‘sharp and sudden kicks on the 
stern, that half his tongue came with the sentence. No, no, my dear Ali Moorad, 
yesterday you asked six days to get an answer; I gav e this, but now you want 
eight ; so I shall urge my march upon your friend two days sooner, ‘ which is re- 
markable, as T eague s said of the plan: vty step which cost his mother a dollar!’ These 
two more days to settle a plain question, looks as if Ali was secretly giving Beja 
provisions. By the L—d ! I will look po and if { detect him, I will pull “Mallet 
and John Curling out of his camp, and send a volley of grape shot into his high- 
ness’s tent. This danger has just occurred to my mind; I will keep cavalry” in 
his front, or these barbarians will dupe me yet. I doubt whether he dare play me 
such a prank, By Jupiter Ammon, if he does, I will blow him and his myrmidons 
to atoms! not a mother’s son of them shall reach Kyrpoor. He dare not; yet he 
is such an ass there is no knowing what he will do. Well, I keep him in such a 
position that no earthly power can save him, if he plays me false. 

“ 5th.—Dismounted half the camel corps, and sent them to bring up provision, 
but to make a night march in Tonge first. I think they may catch some cattle 
and men trying to get water ; fortification of pass going on. 

** 6th.—Simpson is doleful, but all right. I have tw elve days’ provisions come up, 
and will march on the 8th, and have resolved to abandon this pass, and keep skirt- 
ing in plains till I reach Door Khushta, from which I understand there is a good road 
to Deyrah. I shall then cut this pass altogether, by which I save a cavalry post, 
and have 200 more horsemen at my dis sposal, and still have no defile in my rear. 

“*7th.—March to-morrow; all my arrangements made. My rear- guard will 
abandon this pass the 9th. The halt here has been very useful. But my line must 
be kept across their territories :— 


~ 


Supposed, 


30 | Miles. 
L 


Camp 0 | Post 0 


| 


Post O | Camp oO 
* Cc 
Zurannee. 


N. Zooree Kushta. 


‘From A BI get toc pd; Lalso leave Zurrannee, which now takes two hundred 
cavalry and one hundred foot. I could not sooner make the move; I had not prog, 
nor had I the knowledge of a rout in advance to Deyrah.” 


This journal, unfortunately, here concludes ; but the campaign continued for 
about a month longer, within which time he forced the robbers to take refuge 
within the rocks of Trukkhee, which rise hundreds of feet perpendicular, with 
only three clefts, a few feet wide, to give entrance. There by prodigious marches 
he shut them up, and after a time they all surrendered, one tribe alone ese aping. 
He then carried these robbers with their families down to the south of Scinde, 
and there made them build houses and cultivate land; which done, he settled 
them as proprietors of what their forced labour had created, and they remain 
peaceful, successful, and contented tillers of the earth. 

Napier was now at liberty to pursue his course of beneficent government, and 
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to extend civilisation amongst his wild subjects. Great difficulties still met him, 
and in the April following he writes thus :— 


“« Well, dear »—I got down the robbers without bloodshed. This was glorious 
and delightful to me. [hope I shall do some good yet in this fine country. If I could 
but get your school to work here, I would be as happy as the day is long ; but the 
difficulties, I fear, are not to be yet surmounted. Ist. Very wild men; 2nd, the 
Mahometan religion; 3rd, the language. The religion I would not touch, but ‘they 
would not mix with us. It is not conversion they fear, but contamination. The 
language is the worst obstacle; many dialects are spoken in Scinde, but neither Per- 
sian nor Hindostanee by the poor, or even rich. Well, lam giving all who will 
cultivate fresh land, two years rent free, and leases for fourteen and twenty years. 

“I have drawn up a treaty with Ali Moorad (which he greatly resists), provid- 
ing that no man who flies for protection from one state to another shall be given 
up, except for murder or for treason; and then the state so claiming the culprit 
shall send such proof of his delinquency as shall satisfy the state under whose pro- 
tection he has thrown himself. Also, that any man may settle under either state at 
his pleasure. Ali says that his country will be a desert ; that he will be ruined. 
The answer is, treat your labourers as I treat mine, and ‘they won’t come to me. 
This, I believe, is, if | am supported by the supreme government, the first treaty 
that ever was made in India to protect the poor from ‘barbarian tyranny. I think 
it will be very likely to ruin Ali, as he says, and many others, for the tide of emi- 
gration is setting in strong to Scinde. Several tribes outside our frontier, that are 
independent, have written to beg of me to take them under my government. The 

rejoicing at the fall of Beja Khan and the robbers has extended for hundreds of 
miles. I fear we shall have a Punjab war; the thought sickens me, for I suppose 
they will send me to Moultan.” 


The length to which this notice has already extended, precludes our giving 
more than a short summary of Napier’s admirable civil administration of the 
affairs of Scinde. As before mentioned, he abolished sl: avery and the suttee, 
and much checked their practice of infanticide. He has suppressed the custom 
of murdering women suspected of infidelity ; for with the Beloochees, in such a 

case, evidence w was not sought for—on mere suspicion the offended husband cut 
his wife to pieces with his sword. He has thoroughly protected the Hindoo and 
Scindian artisans and husbandmen, he has even amalgamated them with their 
Belooch conquerors, and reconciled those fierce barbarians to peaceful habits 
and to British rule. He has erected a judicial system, admirably suited to the 
social state of Scinde, without attempting to force on a people enslaved for cen- 
turies the institutions of the freeborn Teutons. He has taught all classes their 
equality in the eye of the law—he has given them faith in the justice of his tri- 
bunals. His native police have arrived at a state of so great efficiency that they 
even executed a chief, guilty of murder, by hanging him in the midst of his own 
tribe, fifty miles from any great military station. He has constructed two for- 
tresses—Khotree and Larkhana—and repaired several others. He has cleared 
out or opened canals for hundreds of miles, and prepared estimates for much 
more extensive irrigation. He has given a port to Kurrachee by accomplishing 
the most difficult portion of a pier, two miles long, which he proposed to build 
there. By his erection of barracks, by procuring supplies of vegetables, and by 
other measures having the same object, he has made Kurrachee and other posts 
in Scinde healthy and agreeable to our troops. At Shikurpoor and Sukkur, 
which were annually de vastated by pestilence, he caused the complete cessation 
of that calamity by ‘the erection of a dyke twenty-nine miles long, which pre- 
vented the Indus from inundating a ms arsh between those towns. His govern- 
ment, though so efficient, was most economical ; and after paying the whole ex- 
penses of the civil government and police, he was enabled from. the revenue— 
about £400, 000—to transmit mor e than £200,000 to Caleutta. From the in- 
creasing commerce and production, the collectors feel confident that in ten years 
the revenue will be £1,000,000. His officers, under his guidance, have disco- 
vered sources of wes alth existing in the country, though pre viously unknown— 
amongst them, salt, sulphur, and saltpetre ; and he has directed and instructed 
the industry of the natives in the production of those articles of commerce pre- 
viously known to them, Such is Napier as a civil governor. 
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As a warrior and politician, his fame has spread through Central Asia, so 
widely, that embassies with presents and proposals for treaties have come to him 
even from the shores of the Caspian. For the Punjab campaign he had prepared 
a magnificent combination, which would soon have crushed the Sikhs if we had 
been less successful at Sobraon ; but he received an order to proceed himself to 
the Upper Sutlege, and break up his own Scindian army. When he arrived, 
which he did after a journey of marvellous celerity, our arms had been triumph- 
ant, and all danger from the Sikhs was passed. 

The perfect tranquillity which prevails throughout Scinde, notwithstand- 
ing the lowering aspect of adjacent states, and the recent offer of troops 
from it to go up against Moultan, afford the strongest proofs of the wisdom and 
policy of his government. As a reward for all these services, we have as yet only 
to record the “honorar y distinction of Grand Cross* of the Bath. Whether, while 
rewards have been lavished on others, his country will esteem this an adequate 
acknowledgment for achievements, in our days paralleled by Wellington bom 
remains to be seen. 


The press, the touchstone of public feeling, seems no longer inclined to tole- 
rate the manner in which Napier’s services have been overlooked, judging from the 
many remonstrances which the periodical press has lately poured forth. The fol- 
lowing affords an example :— 

™ Although quite unconscious of deserving, and certainly by no means disposed 
to appropriate the flattering epithet applied | to the press by Sir Charles Napier, we 
are, nevertheless, far from disinclined to do that gallant veteran justice. Of the 
splendour of his achievements and the value of his services, especially in India, we 
believe all whose opinion is worth having are unanimous. ‘To his conquest of 
Scinde our recent successes in the East are attributable. No one can contemplate 
without dismay the effect of a demonstration on the left flank of our army by a hos- 
tile Seindian force during the late touch-and-go campaign in the Punj: ub. All that 
valour could effect w ould, no doubt, have been achieved by troops the most valiant 
in the world ; but, after our experience of the Sikh intre pidity, the odds would have 
been pe .rilous indeed had Scindian fer ocity been available in aid of it. What men 
could do would have been done; but the day of miracles has gone by. In this 
point of view India may have been preserved to us by the heroism of Napier. Be 
this as it may, however, there can be no doubt that we owe to him the possession 
of a mighty realm, first conquered by his generals ship, and then (more arduous task) 
conciliated by his wisdom. He wears the double wreath of the laurel and the olive. 
Great as has been his military triumph, we are pees to postpone it to his victo- 
ries of peace. What the sword has gained for England in the East, moral opinion 
can alone preserve. Far, far above ‘the meed of mightiest conquest does that fame 
aspire which has earned the noble and eloquent panegyric of Lord Ellenborough at 
the Cheltenham banquet. ‘There never,’ says the noble chairman, ‘has been, is, 
or will be, any name so great as his in Scinde, because no name but his is associated 
with justice—justice to all men in the execution of the most unlimited power and 
authority. In the state, no quality excites so much admiration as justice, because 
it is of all qualities the most rare to be found in association with absolute power. 
My gallant friend had absolute power in Scinde, and no man has imputed to him 
one act of injustice in the exercise of it. My gallant friend had every opportunity 
of obliging friends, of doing that which I regret to say is most conducive to the 
gaining of a great name in this country. “He disdained them all—he left Scinde 
without having perpetrated a single job, having on all occasions selected, to the 
best of his judgment, the men best fitted to perform the duty required by the public 
service. Gentlemen, I can tell you more; I can tell you that the very men my gal- 
lant friend subdued, joyfully became his subjects and cultivators under him, and 
there are now no men in Scinde more contented under the government of this coun- 
try than the very men who immigrated into Scinde after being subdued by him on 
hills. I desire no better proof of the excellence of his administration and govern- 
ment.’ Nor can any one, Sir Charles Napier justly boasted of such a panegyric 
coming from such a man. We regret to observe that he consoled himself by it for 
the neglect he experienced from other quarters. It is a disgrace and scandal to the 
age in which we live, that such a man should have just cause for such a complaint. 
We have no doubt that, as the equally neglected Picton said, ‘ If the coronet lay in 
a battery he would not be the last to find ‘it.’ ” 
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“Hip, hip, hip, hurrah!—now one 
cheer more—here’s your health, Lewis 
—here’s to you, old boy—here’s good 
luck to you in all you undertake.” 

These, and such-like exclamations, 
came from a merry, vociferous set of 
fellows, who were assembled around 
the cuddy-table of the “ Hindostan,” 
which had just dropped anchor in the 
harbour of Point de Galle, having 
completed her voyage from Suez, 
waiting at Galle to take in coal, and 
land passengers. These gentlemen 
were drinking the health of her com- 
mander, Captain Samuel Lewis, as 
jolly, open-hearted a sailor, as any need 
wish to make a voyage with. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” replied 
the aforesaid captain, “for all your 
good wishes; and I am glad that your 
voyage has been a pleasant one. I, 
in return, now drink to the health 
and success of all present, and may 
you return home with as many laces of 
rupees as you desire, and with sound 
livers.” 

* And no bad wish is the last,” said 
a saffron-faced Anglo-Indian, who was 
returning to the scene of his labours 
and gains, and whose complexion con- 
trasted strangely with the fresh, rud- 
dy hue of those who had just left Eu- 
rope; “ but take care, my boys, that 
in the search after the lacs of rupees, 
you do not find a grave, or disorder 
your livers with brandy pawaee, prawn 
curry, and whiskey toddy.” 

““ Now, gentlemen,” said the skip- 
per, “one glass more, and then the 
song, and then to our berths, as I sup- 
pose those who remain in the ¢ Cinna- 
mon Isle’ will be up betimes to-morrow 
morning; for as soon as | have sent 
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these passengers on shore, and coaled, 
I up anchor, and off to Calcutta.” 

The extra glass was drank all round, 
and we will leave them singing 


‘¢ Fill the bumper fair, 
Every drop we sprinkle 
O’er the brow of care, 
Smooths away a wrinkle”— 


all joining in the chorus in a most 
energetically stentorian manner, for 
the especial benefit and edification of 
the lady passengers. 

Now, as we intended to amuse our 
readers, * Delectando pariterque mo- 
nendo,” we will give a description of 
the Harbour of Point de Galle, which 
lies at the southern point of the island 
of Ceylon, and is surrounded by rocks, 
broken by the dashing of surge, and 
worn by the hand of Time into many 
fantastic and picturesque forms. In 
the back ground are cocoa-nut trees, 
with their towering, stately, but slen- 
der trunks, their elongated, graceful 
leaves, in acanopied form, confined to 
the summit of the tree, and drooping 
elegantly on either side, as the breeze 
wantons amidst them. Clusters of nuts 
of an oval shape, measuring from 
seventeen to twenty inches in diame- 
ter, grow amongst the leaves, close to 
the trunk of the tree; these being of a 
green less vivid than the brilliant co- 
Jouring of the leaves, contrast beautiful- 
ly with the subdued hue of the brown 
bark ofthe trunk. Mingled with these 
stately trees is the bread-fruit tree, 
with its umbrageous foliage, and enor- 
mous leaves, of an emerald-green co- 
lour, from the branches of which hang 
the large, round fruit, presenting to 
the visual organ the magnificent ma- 
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jestic beauty of luxuriant vegetation. 
Near to this tree will be seen the 
slender papaw tree, the stem gradually 
tapering to the top, where the leaves 
spread forth in a parachute form, the 
fruit, bright yellow, and melon-shaped, 
hanging beneath them. Interspersed 
amongst these monarchs of vegetation 
are various other trees, clothed in rich 
foliage, but of smaller dimensions, 
contrasting well with the larger trees— 
the cocoa-nut tree o’ertopping all. 
(We refrain from exhibiting our sci- 
entific knowledge by giving the Latin 
names of the trees, shrubs, and plants, 
indigenous to the island, as we should 
thereby only bore the general reader, 
and we are writing an account of 
Ceylon, and not abotanical dictionary). 
Imagine the waves foaming and froth- 
ing, dashing against and over the yel- 
low rocks—then a billow, gracefully 
rolling, appears to gather strength as 
it reaches the shingly beach, on which 
it is precipitately driven, in a shower of 
white spray, the froth remaining on the 
glistening shingle, which, as you gaze, 
melts away, disappearing, as it is ab- 
sorbed by the beach. :On the bosom 
of the swelling, blue ocean, on the 
surface of which the sun’s beams glit- 
ter and sparkle in thousands of daz- 
zling rays, ride a few European ves- 
sels at anchor, their furled sails hang- 
ing in graceful festoons from the yards, 
and between these crafts are the ca- 
noes of the natives, bearing fresh pro- 
visions, and other articles of an edible 
nature to the ship. Place all these 
under a cloudless sky, with the ther- 
mometer at ninety-six, and you will 
have some idea of the harbour of 
Point de Galle, which has been boun- 
tifully constructed by the hand of 
Nature, being a small inland bay, 
somewhat of the horse-shoe, or semi- 
circular form. 

It is morning—the gun has been 
fired, and those amongst the passen- 
gers, who are about to make a sojourn 
in * Lanka’s”™ verdant isle, are hard at 
work, packing up their traps, anxious 
to avail themselves of the first boat 
that comes off to geton shore. Many, 
buoyant with hope, and in the full 
strength and vigour of manhood, look- 
ing forward with eager anticipation to 
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the completion of schemes, whereby 
they hoped to make a fortune, resolv- 
ing to devote the whole energy of 
their nature to ensure the accomplish- 
ment of their plans. The sun rose 
with unclouded splendour, casting the 
red blush of his morning beams around 
on land and sea; and now the waters 
appeared to teem with canoes, hasten- 
ing to the steamer, some bringing pro- 
visions, others to land the passengers 
and their baggage, whilst large boats 
were heavily freighted with a supply of 
coals, The scene of confusion on 
board the steamer was indescribable ; 
passengers tossing their various tra- 
velling appurtenances into the canoe 
which was to bear them to the shore ; 
these, in descending the ladder, would 
encounter coolees ascending, carrying 
baskets of coal on their shoulders, 
and each would then jostle and hus- 
tle the other, in the attempt made 
by either party to pursue their re- 
spective roads—then would arise a 
confusion of tongues, only to be 
equalled by that of Babel: exclama- 
tions in English, Cingalese, French, 
Tamil, Portuguese, Hindostanee—in 
short, every known and unknown lan- 
guage in the world, assailed the ear, 
with comments not peculiarly compli- 
mentary upon each other’s agility. A 
native, with a very small portion of 
dirty rag attached to his person by 
means of a piece of coir-rope tied 
round his loins, would step on deck, 
and encounter some blushing bride, or 
fair spinster, going out on spec, trust- 
ing and hoping devoutly soon to be 
raised to the matronly dignity, who 
would retreat with a slight scream at 
the sight of the rude, dusky figure, 
placing her hand before her eyes 
to exclude the disagreeable vision. 
Then would follow a Moorman, with 
shaven head, a round, embroidered, 
cloth cap, thickly padded with cotton, 
stuck on the top of his shorn cranium, 
to protect it from the sun’s rays, with 
about six yards of coloured cotton tied 
round his loins with a silk handker- 
chief, forming a kind of petticoat (call- 
ed by the natives comboy), but leaving 
him in a complete state of nudity from 
the waist upwards. This demi-savage 
has, in all probability, brought some 


* Lanka-diva is the ancient name of the island, used by the natives of Ceylon, 
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articles of vertu to sell, or at least 
what he considers as such, consisting 
of knife-handles, and snuff-boxes, cut 
out of the molar-tooth of the elephant, 
some fine specimens of various-colour- 
ed glass, which he endeavours to palm 
off as precious stones, and gems of the 
first water. These are followed by 
divers other natives and inhabitants of 
the island; amongst whom are to be 
found regular touters for the “ hottels,” 
for so they pronounce hotel; these 
copper-coloured gentry, handing a 
card, will descant most fluently, in 
broken English, upon the comforts to 
be found in the particular hottel which 
they have the honour to represent ; 
when the eloquence of the touter has 
induced a passenger or passengers to 
trust himself or themselves to his 
guidance, he intimates to a coolee that 
it is his will and pleasure that such 
and such baggage should be placed in 
a canoe, as he could not support the 
corporeal exertion attendant upon 
lifting a portmanteau. These minor 
arrangements being completed, he fol- 
lows the gudgeon who has swallowed 
his bait into the canoe, and they are 
impelled forward by paddles to the 
landing-place. These canoes are very 
rudely-constructed vessels, made of 
the hollowed trunk of a tree, with 
some transverse sticks by way of 
benches, and a frame-work platform 
occasionally placed across the stern, 
to form a seat for the convenience of 
European passengers ; to one side of 
the canoe is attached an outrigger, 
formed of a slender spar of nearly 
equal length with the vessel, to which 
it is united by two curved arms: this 
outrigger floats upon the water, and 
=, the possibility of the canoe 

ing capsized. These canoes are pro- 
pelled by three or four men, as the 
case may be, by means of paddles, 
roughly wrought into a shape, some- 
what resembling that of a battledore ; 
aman is seated at either extremity, 
and the other or others place them- 
selves as inclination dictates. This 
description of primitive craft vary in 
length from twelve to twenty feet, and 
in width from two to three; the pad- 
dles are about three feet and a-half 
long. 

The landing-place is a pier, extend- 
ing some 200 feet into the water, to 
one side of which is attached a per- 
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pendicular ladder, offering a most in- 
convenient mode of reaching terra fir- 
ma. At the shore end of this pier is 
the custom-house—a rude building, 
strongly resembling a dilapidated 
barn: here the baggage is taken, and 
the inquiry made, if it consists only of 
personal effects, or of merchandise ; if 
the former, it is passed unopened, after 
the owner has signed a declaration to 
that effect: in the latter case, it re- 
mains to be examined. Standing in 





the custom-house, where he was em- 
ployed in a subordinate capacity, stood 
a most grotesque figure, of which the 
above is a sketch. He was a native 
of the Malabar coast, of the chitty 
caste, or those professing the belief 
in the Romish Church : he carried on 
his head a black velvet machine, of 
about six inches in height, on either 
side of the head projecting forward, 
as in the sketch, looking like horns ; 
round the edges was a thin gold cord, 
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and the long black hair combed back 
from the copper-coloured face, and 
twisted into a thick knot, close down 
to the pole of the neck, sticking out 
beneath the head-dress. In each ear 
were three gold rings, studded with 
coloured stones; these earrings were 
about thirteen inches in diameter, 
resting upon the shoulders, and a 
square piece had been cut out of the 
lobe of the ear, to allow the insertion 
of these ponderous ornaments. He 
wore a white cotton jacket, open in 
the front, exhibiting his copper-colour- 
ed, hairy chest, although to one side 
of the vest were attached innumerable 
jewelled buttons ; round his loins was 
longitudinally rolled several yards of 
white cotton, forming a petticoat or 
comboy, the end being brought round 
the body, where it hung down the 
front ; this petticoat was confined round 
the waist by a silk handkerchief folded 
crossways, the points of which hung 
down angularly behind, forming a 
novel caudal extremity. In his hand 
was a Chinese umbrella made of black 
varnished paper, with a bamboo stick. 
The comboy reached to his ankles, 
which appeared below naked, as well 
as his unshod broad splay feet, in all 
the native ugliness of brownness, and 
pristine simplicity of dirt. 

Many were the remarks, and hearty 
were the laughs, as our party of grif- 
Jins looked at this specimen of huma- 
nity. Some wanted to catch him, and 
forward him by the next steamer to 
the zoological gardens—others to put 
him into a bottle of spirits, and send 
him to the College of Surgeons ; but 
all agreed “that they had never seen 
so rum a looking cove before.” 

We cannot dwell upon the impres- 
sion produced on those fresh from 
home and Europe, as they looked at 
the crowd of Asiatics and unclothed 
natives who thronged around them, 
stimulated by the desire of gain, striv- 
ing to induce the “ steam-boat gentle- 
men” to buy their wares, whilst others, 
from mere curiosity and indolence, 
would stand staring, open-mouthed, 
gawking at them; the children, with 
no other covering of any kind save 
that which nature has bestowed on all, 
their long black hair streaming down 
their backs, would clamorously ask for 
pice. 

« Can you tell me where I shall find 


the agent’s office, as I want to make 
some inquiries about the fare to Cal- 
cutta, and if I am likely to find a berth 
vacant on board the steamer ?” 

This was said by a gentlemanly man 
who had been making a tour in the 
island. 

“If you come with me I will shew 
you—it’s close here,” said one of the 
passengers, who had just landed, and 
who seemed perfectly acquainted with 
the locality ; and up they mounted 
some stairs, and entered an open door, 

** Can I speak to the agent?” 

‘* I go see,” said the burgher clerk, 
in his abominable patois. And away 
he leisurely walked to a portion of the 
room which was screened off, where 
voices were heard mumbling. The 
clerk came back, saying— 

‘* Go inside—master can see.” 

In our gentleman walked, and stood 
in presence of a square-built, sour-vi- 
saged man, of perhaps fifty years 
of age, who was seated at atable, inan 
easy chair ; looking over his spectacles 
at the intruders, as he evidently consi- 
dered them. 

‘‘T wish to learn what is the fare to 
Calcutta?” 

** There’s the bill,” said the agent, 
pushing one of the printed bills of the 
“ Peninsular and Oriental Steam- 
packet Company” across the table ; 
never asking the gentleman to sit 
down, although he retained his own 
seat. 

«Am I likely to find a vacant berth 
on board ?” 

** Don’t know.” 

** Who is to know, if you do not ?” 

** You can go on board, and ask the 
captain.” 

‘«* What quantity of baggage shall I 
be allowed to take ?” 

‘“* The bill will tell you.” 

The gentlemen turned on their heels 
in disgust, and quitted the office, one 
observing — 

“ Well, I think the fellow might be 
more courteous and civil, considering 
the company pay him handsomely to 
give passengers the necessary informa- 
tion.” 

« Yes,” replied the party addressed, 
‘but I suppose the bear thinks he can 
be uncivil with impunity, as England 
is a long way off, and those who go 
home are too much overjoyed at being 
there again, and too much occupied 
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with their own affairs, to make com- 
plaint of his rudeness. 

“Ts he not a pluralist ?” 

* Yes, for he is harbour-master as 
well as the steam-company’s agent.” 

* Well, I wonder the government 
allow a civil servant to act in the ca- 
pacity of agent to any company or 
merchant. John Company manages 
these things better.” 

«* Bother the old grumpy, he is not 
worth talking about ; nevertheless, he 
is a rare specimen of the genus homo.” 

“ Say, rather, of the ursa major.” 

“Very good—very good, indeed,” 
was the rejoinder, as they walked off to 
enter the town, or, as it is there called, 
the fort of Galle, joined by the party 
who had left the steamer. 

The fort of Galle is approached 
through an ancient archway, which, 
with the ramparts and town, was built 
by the Datch, after they had obtained 
possession of Galle, a.v. 1640. It is 
generally garrisoned by a company of 
the “* Ceylon Rifles” (composed of Ma- 
lays), and a company of whatever re- 
giment of the line is on service in 
Ceylon. The uniform of the Ceylon 
Rifles is dark green, and the Malays 
make tolerably good and efficient sol- 
diers. Under the archway a sentinel 
is stationed; the guard-house faces 
the archway, as you enter, the duty 
alternating between the regiment of 
the line and the Ceylon Rifles: here 
the soldiers are lounging about in the 
verandah—if our men, they are fre- 
quently to be seen smoking cheroots 
with much gusto—if they are Malays, 
they are invariably chewing betel, 
spitting about, and bespattering the 
whole verandah and ground near them 
with the disgusting, filthy, red saliva, 
caused by chewing their favourite com- 
pound of betel-leaf, chunam, and areka- 
nut. 

«‘ But where is the Royal Hotel ?” 
said one of the party, “for my inward 
man wants refreshing.” 

* Soon there now,” said the touter, 
“only down there—hottel round the 
corner.” 

Round the corner they go, and, to 
the delight of their weary limbs, see 
inscribed in letters of gold on a green- 
painted, semicircular board, “ The 
Royal Hotel,” and they walked into a 
capacious, airy, well-furnished house ; 
and now, for the beneficial informa- 
tion of would-be eastern travellers, we 
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state, that the aforesaid hotel is the 
only house of publie entertainment in 
the whole Island of Ceylon where de- 
cent or good accommodation is to be 
had—all the others, including the Rest 
House at Colombo, being literally “ am- 
blums,” or rest-houses, where you met 
with wretched accommodation, worse 
food, and high charges invariably, and 
too frequently with insolent, presuming 
vulgarity. The Royal Hotel at Galle 
is conducted by a young Englishman, 
respectably connected ; and it is from 
kindly feelings that we refrain from 
giving his name, fearing to cause pain 
to his family, as he is honourably seek- 
ing to gain his bread in a position 
which they might consider infra dig. 
In this house the dining-room is large 
and airy, and the sea-breeze blows re- 
freshingly upon you whilst you eat 
your dinner, entirely obviating the ne- 
cessity for a “*punkah.” The whole 
of the belongings, as the Yankees say, 
to the table, are clean and civilised, 
and we are not disgusted and poisoned 
with dirt. The bed-chambers are cool, 
well furnished, and la . But we 
must stop our pen, which is running 
riot, as we cannot write a puff of this 
hottel free gratis for nothing. 

Now, while the passengers are taking 
tiffin, we will sally forth and look 
round the fort of Galle, which encloses 
three principal streets; and these are 
intersected by several minor ones, with 
houses built on either side, consisting 
of ground floors, the roofs tiled, and 
projecting beyond the outer walls, sup- 
ported by wooden pillars, thus forming 
a verandah, in front of which are sus- 
pended tats, to subdue the glare of the 
sun, and shut out the gaze of the in- 
quisitive passers-by. These tats, or 
blinds, are composed of split reeds, 
attached together by the intertwining 
of thin coir or string, and are sus- 
pended from the roof of the verandah 
by rope. The roofs of these domi- 
ciles slope outwards from the centre 
walls, which are considerably higher 
than the external ones; the timbers 
rest upon the walls, leaving a space 
between the wall-plate and the tiles 
for the admission of air—thus allowing 
a thorough current to pass through 
the residence ; and this arrangement of 
roof is generally met with in all tropi- 
cal climates. The rooms are usually 
large, and instead of glazed windows, 
Venetian blinds are used, doors and 
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windows are kept wide open, with a 
white screen placed before them to 
prevent the actions of the inmates 
being observed by all who choose to 
look ; in short, all privacy is sacrificed 
to the great desideratum in a hot 
climate, namely, that of obtaining and 
being in as much cool air as prac- 
ticable. The town of Galle is a clean 
little place, and looks like a cross- 
breed between a Dutch country town 
and an Asiatic one. One street is 
inhabited principally by Moormen— 
some of them being very wealthy, 
although the external appearance of 
their dwellings indicates poverty com- 
bined with uncleanliness, These men 
trade in precious stones, rice, spices, 
cottons, prints, hardware, fruits, 
salt, saltpetre, poultry; in short, 
in every imaginable commodity where- 
by money is to be made; nay, 
they even trade in that valuable com- 
modity itself, for if a military or civil 
servant is hard up before his month's 
pay becomes due, they will furnish 

im with the needful for a considera- 
tion, as there are not greater usurers 
on the face of the earth than these 
Moormen. 

But stop—surely our passengers 
have finished their tiffin by this time. 
To be sure they have, for there they 
are all standing at the door of the 
mail-coach office. We will be with 
you directly, my boys. 

* Ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! This is a 
rich idea—‘ European gentlemen, 
£2 10s. ; Moodliars and their descend- 
ants, £1 10s.; Proctors and natives, 
au ”*° 

“Then, by George, I will black 
myself, so as to look a native nigger. 
The idea’s a rich one, to pay accord- 
ing to your colour.” 

** But, my friend,” said a young, 
fresh-coloured, good-looking fellow, 
“how do you know that I am a 
European? Suppose I am a_half- 
caste.” 

** Master too white.” 

* And who in the world are Mood- 
liars and their descendants ?” 

“They head men; plenty high 
caste.” 

* And who are the natives, then, to 
go at one pound ?” 
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“ They not high caste; all same 
me.” 
“ Your logic is queer, old fellow. 
A Cingalese gentleman is not a native, 
although, like an oyster, he was born 
and bred in one place; but a poor 
man isa native because he is not a 
gentleman, or, as you say, ‘not plenty 
high caste.’” 

“ But,” said another, “ have you 
ecclesiastical courts here? if so, 
they must be at a discount, as a proc- 
tor ranks with a native. What isa 
proctor ?” 

“Proctor man go talk judge in 
court ; he burgher.” 

“My dear fellow, you will never 
make that chap understand you. Can't 
you understand plain English, you 
black nigger ?” 

“I no talk plenty English. Misser 
Christoffoletz inside, he talk plenty 
English ; I go call he.” 

And out comes a portly, good- 
humoured looking man, as black as a 
crow, dressed entirely in white cloth- 
ing, smiling, and disclosing teeth which 
would be the envy of many a British 
belle. 

“Good morning, gentlemen; is 
there anything I can explain to 
you?” 

«* What is the meaning of proctor ? 
I can’t make out that fellow's lingo.” 

“A proctor, sir, here, is what I 
have heard say is called in England an 
attorney.” 

“Thank you; but about these dif- 
ferent fares, what does it mean ?” 

“It is the custom here, sir, to pay 
like that.” 

“ Well, if we must pay for our 
complexions, we must, that’s all, as it 
is the custom. Can we have the whole 
coach ?” 

Yes, sir; I will put on an extra 
one to accommodate your party.” 

* You are a very civil fellow; but 
how can you put on an extra coach ?” 

“ T am the proprietor, sir.” 

*¢ Well, then, Mr. Chris—Chris— 
Chris—proprietor (for I cannot pro- 
nounce your jaw-breaking name), what 
time will the coach start ?” 

« At gun fire.” 

** When’s that ?” 

‘* Five o’clock in the morning, sir.” 





* This is a fact without the least colouring, as the printed bills, stating the fares 
by the mail-coach in Ceylon, are thus worded, verbatim. 
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“Early work that; never mind, 
though, we must turn out early.” 

**T will send the coach round to the 
hotel for you, gentlemen. I have a 
favour to ask—will you allow me to 
go on the seat with the driver, as I 
wish to return to Colombo in the 
morning ?” 

** Oh, yes, you may come ; you shall 
be our cicerone.” 
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‘** 1 beg pardon, sir, I did not un- 
derstand that last word.” 

“I don’t suppose you did; but it 
means that you shall point out all that 
is worth seeing on the road.” 

«* With pleasure, sir.” 

“In short you are to be bear- 
leader,’’ said another, as they walked 
off, laughing merrily. 


CHAPTER II.——GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION—-FERTILITY AND PRODUCE--TOGETHER 
WITH A SUMMARY OF THE HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF CEYLON uP To 1763. 


CryYLon is situate between 5° 56’, and 
9° 50’ north latitude, and between 
80° and 82° east longitude ; and from 
the shape and position of the island, 
it has, with no less beauty than truth, 
been compared to a pearl-drop on the 
brow of the Indian continent. Its 
length is about 276 miles, its breadth 
about 103, and its circumference is 
about 760. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the Gulf of Mannar, by 
which it is separated from the main 
land, and the Indian Ocean bounds its 
other shores. 

The sea-shore presents great diver- 
sity of scenery; in some places stud- 
ded with barren rocks, in others wood- 
ed to the water's edge with cocoa-nut 
trees, which skirt the island, present- 
ing a scene of truly oriental beauty. 

In the interior are mountains from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet in elevation, which 
form a species of natural circular for- 
tification, protecting the interior, by 
means of which the natives were en- 
abled to defy European modes of war- 
fare for more than three centuries. 

Although the breezes passing over 
the ocean and these lofty mountains 
are at times refreshing, the oppression 
produced by the heated atmosphere is 
frequently extreme ; but the suffocat- 
ing simooms experienced on the conti- 
nent of India are here entirely un- 
known. 

The Wellanee, the Mahawelliganga, 
the Guidora, and the Kalluganga, are 
the principal rivers; and the sources 
of these, together with those of some 
smaller and tributary ones, originate 
in the lofty mountains ; and the ferti- 
lity of this verdant isle may be attri- 
buted to the plentiful supply of good 
water. 

The temperature of the island varies 
considerably, as in the mountains, and 


at Newera-Ellia, the thermometer will 
fall below freezing-point, whilst on the 
coast it will range from eighty-six to 
ninety-six of Fahrenheit. 

From the earliest ages Lanka-Diva, 
or Ceylon, has been renowned for the 
wealth of its marine, vegetable, and 
mineral productions: the sea yield- 
ing costly pearls, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of various and delicious fish, fit for 
the sustenance of man. The vegetable 
kingdom teems with riches of another 
nature, equally valuable—the coffee- 
bush, from the berry of which the fra- 
grant decoction is made; the cinna- 
mon-laurel, the bark of which fur- 
nishes delicious spice, and from whose 
leaves a pure oil is obtained ; the nut- 
meg-tree, with its aromatic spice; the 
clove-tree, with its fragrant blossoms ; 
the sugar-cane, with its juicy pulp 
and spiral slender leaves; and the to- 
bacco-plant. The graceful cocoa-nut- 
tree, which will spring into existence 
where there is scarcely soil sufficient 
to cover the root; the green fruit 
furnishes a cooling and delicious be- 
verage, the ripened nut food, the shell 
fuel, the fibres are woven into coir or 
rope, and from the old nut a pure oil 
is extracted ; the leaves, when plaited, 
form a shelter from the elements; the 
trunk yields a juice from which, when 
fermented, a spirit is distilled, or sugar 
extracted ; and the tree, when past 
bearing fruit, is cut down, and the 
beautifully-variegated timber is made 
into articles of furniture. The Jack- 
tree, with its enormous fruit of an 
oval shape, measuring more than eigh- 
teen inches in diameter, affording 
nourishment; while its yellow trunk, 
when hewn, is made into articles for 
domestic use. The magnificent bread- 
fruit-tree, with its splendid foliage and 
fruit ; the orange, pomegranate, lime, 
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shaddock, and tamarind, with their 
luxuriant verdure, flowers, and deli- 
cious fruit; added to these, we fird 
the Malay apple, cashew-nut, fig, pa- 
paw, jambo, almond, guava, custard- 
apple, rambatam, and mangoe trees, 
and all distinguished for their size and 
umbrageous foliage. Amongst the 
minor denizens of vegetation, we find 
the elegant banana or plantain-tree, 
with its broad, young leaves, folded 
trumpetwise one within the other ; 
the superb amethyst, bell-shaped flower, 
with yellow petals, and the pendant 
clusters of yellow, ripened, luscious 
fruit: the amber ananas, or pine- 
apple, with its green crest, and the 
grenadilla melon with its mottled rind. 
Amongst culinary vegetables are brin- 
gals, yams, sweet potatoes, occus, a 
species of cucumber, pumpkins, and 
rice; whilst European vegetables and 
fruit, such as strawberries, peas, beans, 
potatoes, and cabbages, have been in- 
troduced into Kandy and Newera-Ellia 
since 1823. In the forests, the noble 
talipot, ebony, calamander, banyan, 
areka-nut, suriya and many other 
trees, whose names are totally un- 
known to Europeans; but were we 
to attempt to give an account of all 
the riches of the botanical produce of 
Ceylon, it would occupy volumes. 

The fruitfulness of the earth’s womb 
is here developed in the production of 
the ruby, emerald, sapphire, onyx, 
amethyst, opal, moon-stone, cat’s-eye, 
jacynth, and topaz. The precious 
gems here enumerated are found at 
the present day; and we have been in- 
formed by a Kandian noble of high 
rank, that gold was formerly found on 
the island. 

From the foregoing facts, it is ap- 
parent 


“* What Heaven has done for this delicious land ;"” 


and, by judicious and energetic go- 
vernment and management, the prolific 
and fertile isle might soon be rendered 
the most productive of our colonies, 
and the brightest colonial gem in the 
British diadem. 

The Cingalese are extremely proud 
of the celebrity and antiquity of their 
isle ; and the native historians assert, 
that thousands of years before the birth 
of our Saviour, the island was peopled 
by a race whose mental powers were 
highly cultivated, and of whom they 
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are the descendants. Certain it is, 
that the Cingalese, for centuries past, 
have been retrograding in the arts and 
sciences; as the antiquarian remains 
of public buildings, tanks, and temples 
of vast magnitude, found in the inte- 
rior of the island, indicate the exist- 
ence of a nation, which had nurtured 
and brought to perfection the nobler 
arts. These extraordinary remains 
will be noticed more particularly in a 
future paper devoted to the antiquities 
of Lanka-diva; but to proceed regu- 
larly, we must now glance at the early 
history of Ceylon, although the greater 
portion of it is involved in obscurity. 
Cingalese historians affirm that here 
was situated the Garden of Eden; 
from the top of the highest mountain 
in the island, called Adam’s Peak, 
they say that the progenitor of all 
mankind was expelled, and that from 
this mountain’s top the trace of his 
footstep is to be seen. 

Classical writers have mentioned 
Ceylon, under various cognomens, from 
# very early period; and Dionysius, 
the celebrated geographer of antiquity, 
calls it Trapabane, and treats of the 
elephants, and the value of their tusks, 
But even here a great diversity of opi- 
nion has arisen amongst writers, as to 
the identity of Ceylon with Trapabane ; 
as it would be unprofitable to follow 
ancient or modern authors through 
their various disquisitions on this sub- 


ject, we shall proveed to give an ac- 


count of the presumed origin of the 
Cingalese. Ribeiro writes, in his 
** Historia de Ilgha de Zeilau :— 


‘* The Chinese, from a remote period, 
were the masters of Oriental com- 
merce; and some of their vessels were 
driven upon the coast of Ceylon, near 
the district which they subsequently 
termed Chilau. The mariners and 
passengers saved themselves upon the 
rocks, and finding the island fertile, 
soon established themselves upon it. 
Shortly afterwards, the Malabars, hav- 
ing discovered it, sent hither their exiles, 
whom they denominated Galas. The 
exiles were not long in mixing with the 
Chinese; and from the two names was 
formed Chingalees, and afterwards Chin- 
galais.” 


The other statement is, that an In- 
dian king, called Singha, of renowned 
warlike propensities, who, the native 
authors assert, conquered the island, 
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and bestowed upon them his name of 
Singha. Why or wherefore the island 
is called Ceylon, and the people Cin- 
galese, can matter little; but to us it 
appears evident, that the Chinese were 
neither wholly nor in part the abori- 
gines of Ceylon, as those who are ac- 
quainted with the yellow skins, small 
elliptic eyes, broad faces, and flat fea- 
tures of that nation, will readily admit 
that the Cingalese differ from them 
completely, both in complexion and 
features. But there is great similitude 
in every way between the person and 
complexion of the Cingalese and In- 
dian. To us it seems that the only 
hypothesis to be drawn from the above 
is, that the Indian king, Singha, did 
conquer the island of Ceylon, at an 
early date, and that his followers mix- 
ed with the aborigines, and from them 
the present race is descended. Whe- 
ther any of the aborigines, however, 
are now to be found in the island, 
whose blood is unmixed with Indian, 
it is difficult to prove, or whether the 
Veddahs, or wild men, of the present 
day, are descendants of the original 
inhabitants of Ceylon ; but at this time 
they are a distinct race, and are only to 
be found in the interior, living in the 
jungle, in caves, or in rude huts built 
of the branches of trees, wandering 
from jungle to jungle in search of 
game, quitting each successively as 
food becomes scarce, and shooting their 
prey with rude bows and arrows ; and 
these Veddahs will not hold intercourse, 
live in a town, or intermarry with the 
inhabitants; and we have been in- 
formed that the language they speak 
is unintelligible to the other natives of 
the island. All these facts, therefore, 
strengthen our previously-stated sup- 
position, that the Veddahs, or wild 
men of the present day, are the abo- 
rignes of the island ; and that the other 
inhabitants are the issue of the abo- 
rigines and the Indians. 

Pliny affirms, that during the reign 
of the Emperor Claudius, a Roman 
vessel from the coast of Arabia, was 
driven upon that of Trapabane, or 
Ceylon ; that the king of the country 
treated the Romans with hospitality and 
kindness, during their sojourn of six 
months; and upon their departure they 
were accompanied by four ambassadors 
from the eastern to the Roman monarch. 
Many modern writers treat this account 
as fabulous ; but, in our opinion, Pliny 
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is borne out in his statement by the 
fact, that Roman medals of ancient 
date were found, in the year 1574, at 
Maulotte, in Ceylon. We learn also, 
from the writings both of Pliny and 
Strabo, that a fleet, consisting of more 
than one hundred sail, went each year 
from the Red Sea to the coasts of 
Malabar and Ceylon, for the purposes 
of trade. Doubt has been thrown on 
this assertion, as writers state that it 
would have been impracticable for the 
jll-constructed vessels of that period, 
and with imperfect knowledge of navi- 
gation, for the Romans to have tra- 
versed the Indian Ocean ; and although 
it must be allowed that such a voyage 
must necessarily have been a perilous 
one, still it was perfectly practicable 
to have sailed with one monsoon, and 
to have returned by the opposite, as is 
the custom, in the present day, with 
the unwieldy junks of Siam. All writers 
agree that in the first century after 
the Christian era, regular commercial 
intercourse was established between 
the inhabitants of Southern Europe 
and those of India and Ceylon. Gib- 
bon, in his “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” writes :—“ The ob- 
jects of Oriental traffic were splendid 
and trifling: silk, a pound of which 
was esteemed not inferior in value to 
a pound of gold; precious stones, 
amongst which the pearl claimed the 
first rank after the diamond; and a 
variety of aromatics that were con- 
sumed in religious worship and the 
pomp of funerals.” The articles here 
enumerated appear to have been the 
principal exports required by the weal- 
thy and luxurious Romans, with the ex- 
ception of the elephant’s tusks, from 
which they manufactured articles of fur- 
niture, drinking-vessels, and personal 
ornaments, and this coveted material 
Ceylon could supply most abundantly ; 
therefore we may fairly conclude that 
the trade of Ceylon with Rome was 
considerable. About this time the 
Chinese began to trade with the Cin- 
galese ; and we find commerce gradu- 
ally extending until the sixth century, 
when Ceylon was visited by Cosmas, 
who was surnamed Indicapleustes, dur- 
ing the reign of the Emperor Justinian ; 
and he particularly treats of the pre- 
cious gems and spices, which were 
conveyed to all parts of India, Persia, 
and the Arabian Gulph, from Ceylon. 

We cannot trace, century by cen- 
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tury, the course of the history or com- 
merce of Ceylon, but will quote the 
words of Marco Polo, who visited the 
island, a.p. 1244. After describing 


its position and size, he writes :— 


**Both men and women go nearly in 
a state of nudity, only wrapping a cloth 
round their loins. They have no grain 
besides rice and sesame, of which latter 
they make oil. Their food is milk, 
rice, and flesh, and they drink wine 
drawn from trees. The island produces 
more valuable and beautiful rubies than 
those found in any other part of the 
world; and likewise sapphires, topazes, 
amethysts, oe and many other 
recious and costly stones. In_ this 
island there is a very high mountain, so 
rocky and precipitous, that the ascent 
to the top is impracticable, as it is said, 
excepting by the assistance of iron 
chains — for that purpose; by 
means of these some persons attain the 
summit, where the tomb of Adam, our 
first parent, is reported to be found.” 


And yet this circumstantial account, 
with its veracity of detail, was stamp- 
ed as fable, both by the cotempora- 
neous writers, and those who followed, 
for a lengthened period, after the de- 
cease of the learned and truthful 
author. 

In the year of our Lord, 1444, Ni- 
cola de Conte, a Venetian, gives a 
particular account of the talipot-tree, 
its leaves, size, &c., and describes the 
mode of preparing cinnamon, and the 
precious gems and pearls that were 
found in Ceylon. From the fourteenth 
to thesixteenth century, we have much 
valuable information given us by va- 
rious authors, concerning the trade of 
the island ; but as our principal busi- 
ness is connected with it after it came 
into the possession of Europeans, we 
will at once state, that, in 1505, the 
Portuguese, under Don Lorenzo de 
Almeida, visited the island, and were 
permitted to trade. 

Previous to proceeding with the his- 
tory of the country from the sixteenth 
century, we must take a retrospective 
glance at the ancient historical ac- 
count of the government of Ceylon 
under its native rulers or kings. 
From these accounts, it appears that 
the island was frequently in a state of 
warfare, either with the Malabars, or 
Moormen of the adjacent continent ; 
that, with the fortunes of war, each 
would conquer alternately, and in 
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turn be subdued, when ratifications of 
peace would ensue to be again broken, 
which, necessarily, produced fresh 
hostilities; and it is apparent that 
Kandy and the adjacent country be- 
came subjugated eventually by the 
Malabars, who placed a prince of their 
own nation on the throne, and main- 
tained their position against the native 
kings of the south, the Portuguese and 
Dutch rulers, until dethroned by the 
force of British arms and valour in 
1815. The island was divided into 
various principalities, each ruled by 
its own king, who would continually 
make incursions into the domains of a 
brother monarch, when war would re- 
sult ; the weaker party would become 
captive, and his kingdom would merge 
into that of the conqueror. Notwith- 
standing these continued internal 
commotions, the wealth of the people 
appears to have been great; and arts 
and sciences were cultivated to an ex- 
tent which would seem incredible, 
were the statement not borne out by 
historical and native writings of that 
period, and supported by the remains 
of ancient grandeur, which are dis- 
persed throughout the island. 

We shall now leave the ancient 
historical retrospect of Ceylon, and 
return to a.p. 1505, when the Portu- 
guese obtained permission from the 
emperor of Ceylon to trade with his 
subjects, bartering the produce of 
Europe for the ivory, gems, and spices 
of their island. History asserts that 
it was chance, or rather adverse 
winds, which drove the Portuguese 
vessels on the shores of Ceylon, whilst 
in pursuit of some Moorish pirates 
whom they had seen sailing in the di- 
rection of the Maldives, and the winds 
proving adverse, they sought refuge 
in the Bay of Colombo. The Portu- 
guese at that period were endeavour- 
ing to extend their trade, and obtain 
possessions in the east—Goa, on the 
Malabar coast, being their principal 
settlement, and the contiguity of Goa 
to Ceylon offered peculiar facility for 
bringing their policy into action. 
Francisco de Almeida, the governor 
of Goa, was a shrewd, crafty, wily 
politician, and one well calculated to 
carry his sovereign’s schemes for the 
extension of his dominions into effect. 
Accordingly we find that the vessels 
were scarcely anchored off Colom- 
bo before he made overtures to the 
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emperor to trade with the natives. 
From a curious antiquarian work in 
Cingalese, the following description of 
the Portuguese, their diet, and guns, 
is extracted :— 


‘¢ And now it occurred, in the Chris- 
tian year 1505, that a ship from Portu- 
gal arrived and anchored in Colombo. 
The race of men are exceedingly white 
and beautiful; they wear a covering to 
the feet and head made of iron, and they 
are always in motion. Their drink is 
the color of blood, and they eat what 
looks like a white stone. They have 
weapons of warfare which make a noise 
like thunder when it breaks upon Ju- 
gandere Parivata, and a ball of iron 
shot from one of them, after flying some 
leagues, will break a castle of stone.” 


According to the Portuguese histo- 
rian, Ribeiro, a treaty was made be- 
tween the Portuguese and Cingalese 
monarchs, and it was stipulated that 
the emperor Prackrama should pay a 
tribute annually, to consist of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
cinnamon, to the king of Portugal, on 
condition that the latter should assist 
in defending Ceylon from her enemies 
and invaders. 

Although the trade of the island 
had been decreasing for centuries, 
still, in 1518, it must have been consi- 
derable; for when the Portuguese 
monarch sent a fleet of nineteen sail 
to enforce the payment of the tribute, 
the commander of this expedition, 
Alvarengo, writes (according to Ri- 
beiro) :—* In the harbour of Colom- 
bo we found many ships from Bengal, 
Persia, the Red Sea, and other places, 
waiting for their freights of elephants’ 
tusks and spices.” Prackrama refus- 
ed to pay the tribute, and hostilities 
were commenced by Alvarengo, who 
took possession of Colombo, and forced 
the Cingalese monarch toacknowledge 
himself tributary to the crown of Por- 
tugal. On the death of Prackrama, in 
1527, the island was torn by civil war, 
which was carried on with more or 
less vigour until the year 1536 (du- 
ring the whole of this period skirmish- 
es continually took place between the 
Portuguese and natives, which invari- 
able concluded by the success of the 
former), when the reigning monarch 
poet his grandson, and successor to 

is throne, under the protection of the 
crown of Portugal, sending an embas- 
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sy to that court with the image of the 
young prince, and a crown of pure, 
virgin gold. 

Between the years 1518 and 1536, 
the Portuguese had introduced the 
form of Roman Catholic worship into 
Ceylon, and had endowed a monastery 
in Colombo, and Juan Monteira, the 
first Romish bishop of Ceylon, died at 
Colombo in the latter year. 

In 1541, the effigy of the young 
prince, Dharmaa Paala, which had 
been sent to the court of Portugal, 
was crowned by John III., in the 
great hall of his palace at Lisbon, 
with extreme ceremony and rejoicings, 
the ambassadors from the Cingalese 
monarch, with a numerous retinue, 
being present on the occasion— the 
king of Portugal, by this public act, 
acknowledging that he had accepted 
the protection of the young prince, 
and that he undertook the charge 
confided to him by the grandfather of 
Dharmaa Paala, the then reigning 
monarch of Ceylon, who having been 
accidentally shot by a Portuguese gen- 
tleman in the succeeding year, the 
Portuguese raised Dharmaa Paala to 
the throne, thereby exciting consider- 
able commotions amongst the natives, 
as the uncle of Dharmaa Paala laid 
claim to the crown, and was support- 
ed by numerous followers; and, in 
consequence, much bloodshed ensued. 
Eventually the arms of Portugal were 
victorious, and Dharmaa Paala re- 
tained possession of the throne until he 
bequeathed the whole island, in 1580, 
to the crown of Portugal. It is 
about this time that a native historian 
writes :— From this period forward, 
the women of the principal people, 
and also the women of the low castes, 
such as humowas and challias, for the 
sake of Portuguese gold, began to turn 
Christians, and to live with the Por- 
tuguese ;” and it is from this inter- 
course of the Cingalese women with 
the Portuguese, and subsequently 
with the Dutch, that the norcHeErs, 
or half-castes, have principally sprung. 
These Ceylonese, as they call them- 
selves, in contradistinction to the Cin- 
galese, possess all the vices of the 
natives, without the redeeming or 
ennobling qualities of either their Euro- 
pean or Asiatic progenitors. 

The Portuguese were not allowed 
to retain peaceable possession of the 
island, as Rajah Singha proclaimed 
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himself king of Ceylon, and a long and 
bloody war ensued, which ended in the 
defeat and death of Rajah Singha, at 
the advanced age of one hundred and 
twenty years, which event occurred in 
the year 1592. 

The Portuguese now resolved upon 
subjugating Kandy, which had re- 
mained to this period an independent 
state, and sent a large force thither 
for that purpose, which was defeated, 
suffering great loss. 

It was in the year 1602 that the 
Dutch first turned their attention 
towards Ceylon ; their possessions in 
the East Indies were vast and lucra- 
tive, and this island would open a new 
gate to gain, could they obtain a foot- 
ing ; consequently, in furtherance of 
their design, Admiral Spillbergen was 
dispatched by the Prince of Orange 
and States General of Holland, with 
three men-of-war, fully armed and 
equipped, to open communication with 
the natives. The fleet anchored south 
of Batticalloa on the 29th of March in 
that year, and the admiral immediately 
commenced a correspondence with 
the governor .of Batticalloa, and 
finally despatched a messenger to the 
king of Kandy, Wimala Dharmaa, who 
received him with cordiality, and sent 
a letter to the admiral, written by 
himself, inviting the admiral to his 
kingdom. Accordingly, on the 6th of 
July following, Admiral Spillbergen, 
with his suite, set out for Kandy, and 
they were treated by the king ‘with 
great attention and hospitality ; every 
opportunity was afforded them to ac- 
quire information, and every public 
building opened to their inspection. 
The king appeared desirous to have the 
Dutch for allies, and offered every fa- 
cility for carrying on trade between 
the two nations, endeavouring at the 
same time, with eager curiosity, to 
obtain insight into the laws, customs, 
and religion of Europe. 

The admiral’s mission proved a 
most successful one, as he obtained 
permission to build a fort on the sea- 
shore, and to carry on a free trade in 
cinnamon and pepper. Spillbergen 
sailed from Batticalloa on the 2nd of 
September, and espying three Portu- 
guese sail off the coast of Ceylon, he 
made for, engaged with, and finally 
captured these vessels, and sent them 
as presents to the king of Kandy. 


Ceylon and the Cingalese. 


[Nov. 


In the following year Schalt De 
Weerd was sent by the Dutch to 
Ceylon, and was received by their new 
ally, Wimala Dharmaa, in the most 
amicable manner, and an ambassador 
from the king of Kandy accompanied 
De Weerd when he sailed for Achen. 
De Weerd, however, subsequently ex- 
asperated the king of Kandy by break- 
ing the treaty of alliance, and releas- 
ing four Portuguese vessels which had 
been recently captured by him. Wi- 
mala Dharmaa, upon the return of the 
Dutch squadron to the coast of 
Ceylon, remonstrated with the admiral 
upon this violation of the treaty and 
breach of faith ; and the ambassador 
excited Wimala Dharmaa’s suspicion, 
cautioning him against the treachery 
of his new allies. Shortly afterwards 
the admiral requested the king to visit 
him on board his ship; but this the 
monarch positively refused to do, 
fearing that he might be made prisoner, 
alleging, as his reason, that the 
queen was alone at Kandy, and that | 
he must return to her. De Weerd 
continued to press his request with 
impertinent importunity, and con- 
cluded by saying, that the king need be 
in no hurry to return to the lascivious 
queen, as doubtless she had found 
some :one to supply the king’s place 
before this time ; adding, that if his 
request was not complied with, he 
would not attack Galle, according to 
the articles of the treaty. Wimala 
Dharmaa immediately ordered his at- 
tendants to seize De Weerd, saying, 
“Seize that foul-mouthed pig ;” a 
skirmish then ensued between the 
Kandians and the Dutch, as the 
former essayed to carry their mo- 
narch’s orders into effect, and De 
Weerd and many of his attendants 
were killed. It is impossible to read of 
the conduct of Schalt De Weerd 
without loathing the character of the 
despicable, treacherous, coarse, Dutch- 
man, who met the fate his insolence 
drew on his head; and although his. 
torians endeavour to palliate his con- 
duct, by saying that he was heated 
with wine. In the estimation of all 
right-minded men this excuse, if a 
correct one, only heightens the folly of 
the Dutch, in sending an admiral, ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, to negotiate 
and carry out a treaty with an ally. 
The following epigrammatic and terse 
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note was sent by the king of Kandy to 
the second officer in command of the 
squadron :— 

«* He who drinks wine is worse than 
asow. Buddha has executed justice. 
If you want peace, let there be peace 
—If war, then war.” 

It appears from history, that the 
Dutch allowed the death of De 
Weerd to pass unnoticed, as they did 
not declare war against Wimala 
Dharmaa, who died in 1604, and was 
succeeded by his brother Senerat, 
who married the widowed queen of 
Kandy. 

We find no further mention of the 
Dutch until the year 1612, when Mar- 
cellus De Boschouder arrived at Kandy, 
and entered into a new treaty with the 
Kandian sovereign, offensive and de- 
fensive; they were then granted the ex- 
clusive right of trading in Ceylon, and 
were allowed to commence building a 
fort at Cottiar. The Portuguese, al- 
ready in possession of the island, view- 
ed with jealous hostility the privileges 
granted to the Dutch; and immedi- 
ately on the fort of Cottiar being 
commenced, despatched an army, con- 
sisting of more than 4,000 soldiers, 
composed of Portuguese, Cingalese, 
and Moormen, to attack the fort at 
Cottiar, which they took after a des- 
perate resistance made by the Dutch, 
and butchered in the most barbarous 
manner the whole of the occupants, 
including women and children. This 
massacre of his new allies, by the Por- 
tuguese, so exasperated Senerat, that 
he sent an army of 5,000 men in pur- 
suit, who fell in with the invaders be- 
fore they reached their own territories, 
and vanquished them, making many 
prisoners, from whom they demanded 
heavy ransoms. The king of Kandy 
now resolved upon expelling the Por- 
tuguese from Ceylon, and commenced 
war in a vigorous style against them, 
successfully; and in 1614, we learn 
that an envoy from the viceroy of Goa 
proceeded to Kandy, and proposed a 
treaty of peace, which Senerat refused 
to accede to. From this date until 
1635, we find the Kandians, assisted 
by the Dutch, at continued war with 
the Portuguese; the latter erecting 
forts at Trincomalee and Batticalloa, 
for the protection of the coast, but 
suffering constant and severe defeats ; 
the Kandian army advancing as far 
as Colombo, in their attempts to ex- 
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pel the Portuguese from Ceylon: and 
it was only after a protracted and des- 
perate struggle that the Portuguese 
succeeded in retaining possession of 
the fort of Colombo. 

In the year 1635 Senerat died, after 
a brilliant reign of thirty years, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Rajah Singha II. 

Wijaya Paalaa, the king's brother, 
claimed as his right, that Matele and 
the adjacent provinces should be form- 
ed into a separate kingdom, and he 
proclaimed their monarch; and en- 
deavoured to enforce his demand by 
flying to arms, and calling in the aid 
of the Portuguese, who readily ac- 
ceded to this request in the expecta- 
tion that the commotion produced by 
civil war would aid their own designs, 
Historians differ materially as to the 
number of the invading army—Ribeiro 
and Botelho stating that it was com- 
posed of seven hundred Europeans, 
and twenty-eight thousand Indians ; 
while Valentyn affirms that it consisted 
of two thousand three hundred Euro- 
peans and half-castes, with six thou- 
sand Caffres. But be the number 
what it might, it is certain that a large 
army, commanded by Don Diego de 
Melho, did penetrate into the interior, 
and, after ransacking Kandy, retired 
to Gannaruwa. Here Rajah Singha, 
the king of Kandy, surrounded them 
with his forces, putting all to death, 
either by the sword or barbarous modes 
of torture, and subsequently cut off 
their heads and piled them up in a py- 
ramidical form, as a warning to all 
aggressors ; and history asserts that 
only eight-and-thirty Europeans es- 
caped this frightful slaughter. 

In the year 1637, the Kandian mo- 
narch resolved upon calling in the aid 
of his Dutch allies to assist him in 
vanquishing the Portuguese, and driv- 
ing them from Ceylon, and sent am- 
bassadors to Batavia for that purpose, 
who were received with every mark of 
respect; and envoys from the Dutch 
were immediately dispatched to Kan- 
dy. A treaty was entered into, where- 
by the Dutch agreed to furnish troops 
to the Kandian monarch upon the 
stipulation that the whole expenses of 
the war, on land and at sea, were to 
be defrayed by Rajah Singha. This 
the king consented to readily, but in- 
sisted that all the forts built by the 
Portuguese, as they were taken, should 
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be*placed in his hands. All being now 
satisfactorily arranged, the envoys re- 
turned, and Admiral Westerwold was 
sent in command of a force of six hun- 
dred men and several pieces of cannon, 
who immediately attacked Batticalloa, 
wresting it from the Portuguese ; and 
the king of Kandy, as a token of gra- 
titude, sent two ambassadors to Bata- 
via with presents to the General and 
Council of the Indies. Trincomalee 
was taken from the Portuguese in 
1639, and by the orders of Rajah 
Singha the fort was razed to the 
ground, and not one stone left standing 
on the other. The fort at Batticalloa 
had previously shared the same fate, 
so that the whole of the fortifications 
belonging to the Portuguese, on the 
eastern coast, were now destroyed. 

In the year 1640, the war continued 
to rage with renewed vigour, success 
following the Kandian and Dutch 
troops. Negombo, a fortified town 
about eight leagues and a-half to the 
north, was taken by the Dutch after a 
faint resistance made by the Portu- 
guese, as the spirits of the men were 
sinking under the continued prosperity 
that followed the Dutch arms. Im- 
mediately after taking Negombo, the 
Dutch marched to Point de Galle, 
and stormed the place, which was taken 
after a vigorous resistance had been 
made by the governor, Ferreiro de 
Bretto, who fought by the side of his 
men the whole ‘night of the assault, 
and fell covered with wounds, and his 
life was only spared at the entreaty of 
his noble and heroic wife. This affords 
us an opportunity of relating an in- 
stance of the devotion and courage of 
woman, where her affections are called 
forth, and which is recorded by Ribei- 
ro, who states, the governor of Point 
de Galle, Ferreiro de Bretto, was 
married to a woman who was passion- 
ately attached to him, and that on the 
night of the assault she remained at 
his side on the batteries, animating 
and cheering him by her presence and 
courage. At length, after receiving 
five wounds, a blow with a musket 
levelled him, and the soldier was about 
to dispatch him when his wife threw 
herself between them, calling upon 
him as a man and a Christian to spare 
her husband's life. Finding the sol- 
dier hesitate, she implored him to take 
her life first, and thus save her the 
anguish of seeing her beloved husband 


butchered before her eyes, and threw 
herself on her knees, clinging to her 
prostrate husband. A Dutch officer, 
who was near, hastened to the group, 
desired the soldier to desist, raised the 
weeping lady, and had the gallant go- 
vernor tended until his wounds were 
healed. 

Admiral Koster, under whose com- 
mand Galle had been taken, was now 
made governor of the place, and he 
immediately commenced building and 
repairing the fortifications; but finding 
the Portuguese were making prepara- 
tions to retake Point de Galle, he 
deemed it necessary to call in the aid 
of the Kandian king, and proceeded 
to Kandy for that purpose. Rajah 
Singha received him with cold civility, 
and, although he promised to assist 
the Dutch admiral against the Portu- 
guese, refrained from keeping his 
word, as he considered that were the 
Dutch to become masters of the south 
of the island he would only be ex- 
changing his enemies. The king now 
appeared to have awakened to the line 
of policy which had induced the Dutch 
to give him the aid of their troops to 
expel the Portuguese from Kandy, 
which was, that they might eventuall 
become the masters of the whole island, 
as every place which had been taken 
by the Dutch had a large garrison 
left there to guard and protect it from 
the natives as much as from the Por- 
tuguese. Admiral Koster vehemently 
pressed the king for his aid, which 
was at last peremptorily refused. The 
admiral then accused the king’s minis- 
ters by name of interfering to prevent 
Rajah Singha keeping his treaty with 
the Dutch. High words ensued, and 
the admiral quitted the king’s presence 
in great wrath, setting out immediately 
for Galle, which he was never des- 
tined to reach, as he was murdered on 
the road between Kandy and Batti- 
calloa, it is said by the king’s orders. 

The Portuguese appear to have been 
imbued with their former valour, as 
they retook Negombo, and there were 
constant skirmishes all over the island 
between them and the Dutch. In the 
year 1644, the fortune of war again 
placed Negombo in the hands of the 
Dutch, and they forthwith fortified 
the town, throwing up earthen bas- 
tions at every corner of the fort, and 
on these were mounted several pieces 
of cannon. In 1646, a temporary 
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pacification was entered into between 
the Dutch and Portuguese, which con- 
tinued until 1654, and during the in- 
tervening period a species of desultory 
war was carried on by Rajah Singha 
against the Dutch and Portuguese. 
The Dutch authorities at Negombo, in 
1646, carried off some of the king of 
Kandy’s tame elephants, and slew them 
for the sake of their tusks and molar 
teeth. This act of wanton aggression 
naturally excited the anger and aroused 
the vengeance of Rajah Singha, who 
without loss of time surrounded the 
Dutch troops, took their commander, 
Adrian van der Stell, prisoner, caused 
him to be strangled, then cut off his 
head, and sent it enclosed in a silken 
wrapper to his countrymen who were 
stationed on the sea coast, with a mes- 
sage to the effect that thus he punished 
murderers and robbers. 

In the year 1655, hostilities again 
recommenced between the Dutch and 
Portuguese, and Caltura was taken by 
the former in the October of that 
year. During the month of December 
following, the Dutch took prisoner the 
Portuguese governor of Jaffnapatam, 
as he was on his road from Manar 
to Colombo, then the stronghold of 
the Portuguese. The Dutch now pro- 
secuted the war against the Portuguese 
with renewed energy, and marching 
up to Colombo, laid siege to that city, 
blockading it both by sea and land ; 
and after severe loss on both sides, and 
an obstinate resistance on the part of 
the Portuguese for seven months, it 
was surrendered by capitulation, the 
Portuguese stipulating that they should 
beallowed toretire unimpeded to Jaffna- 
patam. The accounts given by Ribeiro 
of the sufferings of the Portuguese 
during this siege are frightful. Re- 
duced to starvation, they swallowed 
the most loathsome matter, resorting 
to the most revolting expedients to 
sustain life—maternal love being en- 
gulphed in the pangs of hunger, and 
mothers cutting the throats of infants 
at their breast, devoured their off- 
spring to sustain life. These accounts 
are too horrible to dwell upon, and we 
willingly let a veil fall. Not contented 
with the victory they had already ob- 
tained, the Dutch pursued the Portu- 
guese to Jaffnapatam, thereby violat- 
ing the articles of the capitulation ; 
and, after a siege of four months, it 
was surrendered, and the inhabitants 
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made prisoners of war. The Portu- 
guese historian vituperates most bit- 
terly the indignities offered to his na- 
tion by the Dutch—houses pillaged, 
plantations destroyed, wives disho- 
noured, and daughters ravished, are 
amongst the crimes that he attributes 
to the Dutch conquerors. 

It is at all times fearful to contem- 
plate the horrors of war, and its at- 
tendant misery to individuals, even of 
the victorious nation, but how much 
greater to meditate on the sufferings 
of those attached to the conquered 
country? But in no history do we 
find greater atrocities recorded than 
those laid to the charge of the Dutch 
after the surrender of Jaffnapatam, 
in 1658, and which terminated Por- 
tuguese dominion in Ceylon; but our 
own sentiments cannot better be ex- 
pressed than in Fox’s favourite maxim, 
“‘Iniquissimam pacem justissimo bello 
antefero.” 

We conclude the account of the 
Portuguese rule in the island, by quot- 
ing the following from Percival’s 
* Ceylon :”— 

‘* The improvements made in the cul- 
tivation of Ceylon by the Portuguese 
were by no means considerable—that 
people, when they first took possession 
of it, were rather warriors than mer- 
chants. Their continual wars with the 
natives contributed to keep up the same 
spirit; and their principal attention 
seems to have been directed to the for- 
tification of a few stations on the coast, 
and the erection of some military posts 
to awe the natives. But the Portuguese 
appear never to have properly disco- 
vered the advantages to be derived 
from this island, either in a commercial 
or military point of view. Their domi- 
nion extended all around it, and no sta- 
tion could be pointed out more commo- 
dious for a depot, either of merchandise 
or military stores. These advantages 
were overlooked by the court of Lisbon; 
and those individuals who were sent to 
the command at Ceylon, were more 
anxious to gratify their pride by con- 

uest, and their avarice by extortion, 
than to pursue a plan of permanent 
advantage either to the mother country 
or to the colony. The Portuguese, 
therefore, by their own misconduct, 
were deprived of this valuable island 
before they were aware of the benefits 
to be derived from it.” 


Although we do not coincide com- 
pletely with the view taken by this 
excellent writer, still it is self-evident 
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that the Portuguese paid but little 
attention to the cultivation of this pro- 
lific spot of earth, and we do not find 
amongst Portuguese records any state- 
ment of the proceeds of any pearl 
fishery ; so that we may conclude that 
comparatively little attention was 
paid to the commercial or agricultural 
capabilities of Ceylon. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the Por- 
tuguese had to contend against innu- 
merable difficulties, being not only at 
war with the natives, whom they never 
entirely conquered, but continually 
harassed by skirmishes and war with 
their European enemies, the Dutch. 


Ode from Horace. 
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The following is a list of Portuguese 
governors and commanders in Ceylon, 
as given by Ribeiro:—Pedro Lopez 
de Souza, Jerome de Azevado, Fran- 
cois de Menezes, Manuel Mascarenhas, 
Homen, Nunho, Alvares Perreira, 
Constandin de Sa y Noronha, G. 
d’ Albuquerque, D. George d’ Almeida, 
Diego de Mello, Antoine Mascarenhas, 
Philippe Mascarenhas, Francois de 
Mello de Castro, Antoine de Souza, 
Continho, under whom Colombo was 
lost. At Jaffnapatam and Manaar 
there were also Antoine d’Amarel y 
Menezes, the last of their captain- 
generals. 





HORACE—BOOK II., ODE 19. 


TO BACCHUS. 


Far amid rugged rocks, as Bacchus sung 
(Posterity believe it), ranged around 

I saw the Nymphs and Satyrs as they hung 
In listening rapture on the thrilling sound! 


Hurra—hip, hip, hurra! 


My spirits bound 


With the full tide of pleasure’s wild career, 
That o'er informs my soul—thou God renown’d 
For the wreath'd madness of thy dreadful spear, 


Spare me—hurra—I rave—lI tremble with strange fear. 


Thine ever-raging maids ‘tis mine to chant, 

The purple fountain, and the milky stream, 

And teach the echoing numbers to descant 

On trees whose caves with honied treasures teem ; 

And the new lustre thou hast taught to gleam, 

From starry orbs, whose glowing constellation 

Crowns the blest Ariadne, swells my theme ; 

And the dark fate that smote the royal Thracian, 
And Pentheus’ ruined halls, a direful desolation. 


Ocean and river, Ind’s barbaric waters, 


Thou rulest. 


On the lonely heights, where bathed 


In rosy bliss, behold the mystic daughters 
Gathering the fearful tresses thou hast wreathed 
With knotted snakes, and bearing all unscath’d 


The writhing terrors. 


With a lion form 


Thy fang hath smote Earth’s monster-sons, who breathed 
Defiance to high Heaven, and 'mid the storm 
Hurl'd their gigantic chief back on the rebel swarm. 


To war's rude scenes unused, thy gentle fame 
Haunted the mazy dance and sportive glee ; 
Yet 'mid the battle’s deadliest strife the same, 
In peace or war, an equal deity. 
Graced with thy golden horn far glittering, see 
Hell's three-tongued monster crouched before its ray— 
The fawning guardian of mortality. 
Slow shook his cumbrous tail, nor dared to stay 
Thy steps, but licked the feet that sought the realm of day. 





Lord Castlereagh. 


LORD CASTLEREAGH.* 


Tue volumes before us have long been 
eagerly looked for in this country, as 
calculated to throw much light upon 
the most interesting period of the his- 
tory of Ireland. The late Lord Lon- 
donderry acted a very conspicuous 
part, both during the rebellion, and in 
the negotiations for a legislative union ; 
and our wonder is, that some relative, 
or friend, did not earlier take in hand 
the arrangement and the publication 
of his correspondence. It is within 
our knowledge, that he himself ear- 
nestly pressed upon the late Alexander 
Knox, who had been his private secre- 
tary, to undertake a history of the mea- 
sure of the Union, proffering him all 
the aid which government could fur- 
nish, as well from treasury documents 
as from the private memoranda and 
the personal recollections of its mem- 
bers ; and we cannot but grieve that 
that most gifted and accomplished in- 
dividual did not think fit to comply 
with his request, and that an opportu- 
nity was thus lost of presenting to the 
world an account of that great trans- 
action, such as never could occur 
again. The next best elucidation of 
the secret history of the times in which 
he lived and acted, we would naturally 
expect to be, the correspondence of the 
noble marquis himself ; and we heartily 
thank his gallant brother, the present 
worthy possessor of his estates and 
title, for the pains he has taken in pre- 
paring the present volumes for the 
press, and which he continues to take 
respecting those which are not yet pub- 
lished, and in which, at a future pe- 
riod, we expect to see as full develop- 
ment of the noble marquis’s continental 
policy, as those before us exhibit of his 
policy in Ireland. 

The following extract from a private 
letter of Mr. Alison to the noble edi- 
tor, expresses, better than we can, an 
opinion of the importance and the in- 
terest of the present publication, in 
which we cordially concur with that 
able historian :— 


‘IT cannot adequately express the 
gratification and interest which these 
papers, one and all, have afforded me— 
I consider them as invaluable materials 
for history, of which I hope in future 
largely to avail myself. Those regard- 
ing the union and government of Ireland 
during the rebellion, and after it, are of 
the highest importance, especially from 
the vehement manner in which that 
measure has since “been assailed, and 
the unceasing efforts made to get it re- 
pealed. 

“You must allow me to add, that I 
think the life admirably done, in such a 
way, indeed, as leaves no room for re- 
gret, that even the great novelist had 
not undertaken the task. Iwas very 
much struck with several letters it con- 
tained, particularly the beautifully ex- 
pressed one from Sir R. Peel, and the 
feeling one from the Duke of Welling- 
ton, immediately after the melancholy 
catastrophe. But, more than all, I was 
impressed with the touching and highly 
interesting account of his life from your 
own pen, which none but a member of 
the family could have done so well, 
which elevates him so much above what 
those unacquainted with his private 
character were aware of, and which 
does equal credit to the head and heart 
of both brothers, who, in their respec- 
tive careers, have deserved so well of 
their country.” 


We do not agree with Mr. Alison 
that the biographical portion has been 
well done. It is wholly unsuited to 
the dignity of thesubject ; and, respect- 
ing the more important transactions of 
his eventful life, meagre, jejune, and 
unsatisfactory. Thenoble editor pleads 
the profession of arms as an excuse for 
his literary deficiencies ; but that is no 
excuse whatever for having undertaken 
what he was unable to perform. His 
brother’s memory ought to have been 
dearer to him than any idle desire of 
literary distinction ; and the pens were 
many and able of which he might have 
availed himself to do justice to that 
distinguished statesman. 

It is true, Sir Walter Scott was 
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asked to undertake the memoir—an 
office which, for very sufficient reasons 
to our seeming, he respectfully de- 
clined. But there were others, whose 
services, on such an occasion, the noble 
marquis would have done well to have 
solicited. His friends, Mr. Gleig or 
Mr. Alison, would either of them, we 
feel persuaded, have complied with 
such a request, had the materials in his 
hands been placed at their disposal ; in 
which case, a valuable and interesting 
piece of biography would have been 
the result. Had his son, Lord Castle- 
reagh, been permitted to try his powers 
upon such a work, he has already given 
promise of ability and skill, as a sound 
thinker and an accomplished scholar, 
which induces us to believe that it could 
searcely have been placed in better 
hands. Lord Londonderry does feel a 
brother's affection for the memory of his 
distinguished predecessor, and it was 
his heart’s desire to exhibit him to the 
most advantage ; but beyond this he 
possesses no one quality which could 
have enabled him successfully to exe- 
cute the delicate and difficult office of 
his biographer; and we would ear- 
nestly advise Mr. Colburn to discard, 
in the next edition, the present life, 
and procure one to be written, in 
which the character of the noble mar- 
quis may be fully portrayed, his views 
as a statesman clearly expounded, his 
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style of parliamentary oratory graphi- 
cally illustrated, and a somewhat fuller 
account given of his conduct, both 
personal and political, during the more 
critical and interesting periods of his 
administration. 

It grieves us to say anything dis- 
paraging of the present Lord London- 
derry. He has proved himself, again 
and again, an able negotiator, and a 
gallant soldier. But, “ ne sutor ultra 
crepidam ;” he has here undertaken a 
task beyond his powers. It often hap- 
pens, such is the perversity of human 
nature, that the very qualities which 
we do not possess are those for which 
we chiefly give ourselves credit. The 
beautiful woman frequently desires to 
pass for a wit ; and she whose conver- 
sation might fascinate, to be regarded 
as a beauty. It is just so with the no- 
ble marquis. Instead of being satisfied 
with the high distinction which he has 
achieved in the noble profession of 
which he is an ornament, he affects the 
character of a litterateur, and tries “his 
prentice hand ” upon a subject which 
would have fully taxed the powers of 
the ablest and most experienced wri- 
ters ; and we are angry with him pre- 
cisely in proportion as we desired to 
see such a statesman as the late Lord 
Londonderry exhibited to the most ad- 
vantage.* 

Of the early years of this distin- 


* It is but right to give the noble editor’s excuse for having undertaken a work 


out of his line, and above his powers. 
itis by no means satisfactory. 


** Valeat quantum valere potest.” 
That others, who could do it, would not, is no 
reason whatever why he who could not do it should have made the attempt. 


To us 


Let 


him read ‘‘ Bell's Life of Canning,” in which his brother is victimised, and then ask 


himself whether corresponding ability should not have been employed in his vindi- 
cation, But let him speak for himself:— 

‘In regard to the biography of my lamented brother, including a connected nar- 
rative of his public transactions, which is comprehended in the plan of this collec- 
tion, I did hope that my task might be reduced to little more than a discreet and 
judicious selection from such materials and documents as were in my possession ; 
but a wholly unforeseen accident has deprived me of that intimate fraternal corres- 
pondence for twenty-five successive years, which would have formed the most im- 
portant part of any work I could have offered to the public. On returning from 
my embassy to Vienna, many years since, I placed this collection in the hands of the 
Rey. 8. Turner, who was at that time nominated and going out as bishop of Cal- 
cutta. This excellent and invaluable divine and friend had been tutor to my son, 
Castlereagh, and feeling a deep interest in the family, he had undertaken to ar- 
range these papers, and to commence the life of the late Marquess of Londonderry, 
aided by various other documents and information which he had collected. The 
vessel, however, that sailed for India, with Mr. Turner’s baggage, effects, papers, 
&c., was unfortunately wrecked, and thus ended all my hopes, at that period, of 
leaving for posterity such a record of the statesman and the brother as I felt that 
he deserved. I suggested the idea of writing his life to Mr. Turner alone: it was 
he who applied to Sir Walter Scott on the subject, and Sir Walter’s reasons for 
declining the task have already been given in the letter from him, inserted in my 
pamphlet in answer to Lord Brougham.” 
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guished nobleman we have, in the ac- 
count before us, some interesting 
particulars. He was born on the 
18th of June, 1769, the very day upon 
which, forty-six years afterwards, was 
fought the battle of Waterloo, and the 
very year which gave birth to Napo- 
leon Buonaparte and the Duke of 
Wellington. 


‘*Even in his youth he was distin- 
guished by a remarkable intrepidity of 
character, which was particularly dis- 
played on one occasion, when he ven- 
tured, and almost lost his life, to rescue 
a schoolfellow from a watery grave. 
The circumstance occurred near Mount 
Stewart, on the Lough of Strangford. 
The two schoolboys were fond of sail- 
ing; and the record of the efforts of 
young Stewart to save his companion 
may still be seen in the Temple of the 
Winds, at the family-seat, written upon 
a picture of the Lough of Strangford. 
It is as follows :— 

““« This view of Strangford Lough is 
for ever memorable, for the providential 
escape, on August 5, 1786, of Robert 
Stewart, aged seventeen years, and of 
Henry Sturrock, a boy of twelve, who, 
sailing on the lake, and being overset in 
a thunder-storm, nearly three miles from 
the shore, floated on the water more 
than an hour, till they were taken up ina 
boat by the activity and collected con- 
duct of the Rev. Mr. Cleland, who hap- 
pened to accompany the Rev. Mr. Stur- 
rock to the Temple, and, missing their 
vessel, flew to the beach, put off to their 
assistance, and saved them as they were 
in the instant of perishing.’ 

* Robert Stewart had lost the power of 
his limbs, from the coldness of the water, 
and almost his sight. 

“Henry Sturrock was totally senseless : 
the former an indifferent swimmer—the 
latter never swam before in his life—and 
when he attempted it after his recovery, 
was found incapable of supporting him- 
self a moment on the surface. 

‘Let not these particulars of a deli- 
verance almost miraculous, pass without 
just emotions of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty Preserver, and let it teach a due 
reliance on his providence in the great- 
est of dangers.” 


The reader can scarcely fail to re- 
mark the slovenly inaccuracy of the 
noble biographer, as it appears in the 
above extract. He tells us that his 
brother “ ventured and almost lost his 
life” in the attempt “to rescue a 
schoolfellow from a watery grave ;” 
but he does not tell us how, nor does 
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the inscription referred to record any- 
thing but the imminent danger of 
perishing to which both the young 
men were exposed, when they were 
both rescued by the zeal and the intre- 
pidity of the Rev. Mr. Cleland. It 
would only be in accordance with all 
that we know of the subsequent con- 
duct of Robert Stewart, to believe 
that he did render some service to his 
youthful companion, which enabled 
the latter to keep afloat until the pro- 
vidential arrival of their common pre- 
server. But of any such assistance, or 
encouragement, there is no indication 
in the pages before us; from which we 
could no more infer that Sturrock 
owed his life to Stewart, than that 
Stewart owed his life to Sturrock ; or 
that either gave the other any assist- 
ance whatsoever, until Mr. Cleland 
succeeded so happily in bringing them 
both safe to land. 

His school education was received 
at the royal foundation, in Armagh, 
and at seventeen he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. The accounts, 
from the most competent authorities, 
are all uniform of the correctness of 
his deportment, and his steady dili- 
gence, during this period of this life, 
when so many young men of family 
and fortune are seekers of pleasure 
rather than cultivators of learning. 
And it is creditable to the future min- 
ister, that the severer pursuits of 
science and literature had attractions 
for him, which outweighed, in his esti- 
mate, the fashionable frivolities by 
which so many of his age and sta- 
tion were ledastray. Doctor Bushby, 
of St. John’s College, thus writes :— 


“Tt was towards the end of 1786 that 
Mr. Stewart went to reside there, under 
the tuition of Mr. Pearce, afterwards 
dean of Ely. That he applied himself 
with great diligence and success to the 
appointed studies of that place, appears 
from “his position in the classes after 
every examination. In that college an 
examination of the students took place 
every half-year, in the elements of ma- 
thematics, in certain portions of classi- 
cal authors, and in logic, aud moral phi- 
losophy. Mr. Stewart’s name was 
among the first on every occasion; 
and at the third examination, in Decem- 
ber, 1787, being the last which he pass- 
ed, he was first in the class. 

‘It is gratifying [adds Dr. Boshi) 
to observe these early tokens of his fu- 
ture distinction, especially as they sup- 
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that the Portuguese paid but little 
attention to the cultivation of this pro- 
lific spot of earth, and we do not find 
amongst Portuguese records any state- 
ment of the proceeds of any pearl 
fishery ; so that we may conclude that 
comparatively little attention was 
paid to the commercial or agricultural 
capabilities of Ceylon. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the Por- 
tuguese had to contend against innu- 
merable difficulties, being not only at 
war with the natives, whom they never 
entirely conquered, but continually 
harassed by skirmishes and war with 
their European enemies, the Dutch. 


Ode from Horace. 


[Nov. 


The following is a list of Portuguese 
governors and commanders in Ceylon, 
as given by Ribeiro:—Pedro Lopez 
de Souza, Jerome de Azevado, Fran- 
cois de Menezes, Manuel Mascarenhas, 
Homen, Nunho, Alvares Perreira, 
Constandin de Sa y Noronha, G. 
d’ Albuquerque, D. George d’ Almeida, 
Diego de Mello, Antoine Mascarenhas, 
Philippe Mascarenhas, Francois de 
Mello de Castro, Antoine de Souza, 
Continho, under whom Colombo was 
lost. At Jaffnapatam and Manaar 
there were also Antoine d’Amarel y 
Menezes, the last of their captain- 
generals, 





HORACE—BOOK II., ODE 19. 


TO BACCHUS, 


Far amid rugged rocks, as Bacchus sung 
(Posterity believe it), ranged around 

I saw the Nymphs and Satyrs as they hung 
In listening rapture on the thrilling sound! 


Hurra—hip, hip, hurra! 


My spirits bound 


With the full tide of pleasure’s wild career, 
That o'er informs my soul—thou God renown’d 
For the wreath’d madness of thy dreadful spear, 


Spare me—hurra—I rave—I tremble with strange fear. 


Thine ever-raging maids ‘tis mine to chant, 

The purple fountain, and the milky stream, 

And teach the echoing numbers to descant 

On trees whose caves with honied treasures teem ; 

And the new lustre thou hast taught to gleam, 

From starry orbs, whose glowing constellation 

Crowns the blest Ariadne, swells my theme ; 

And the dark fate that smote the royal Thracian, 
And Pentheus’ ruined halls, a direful desolation. 


Ocean and river, Ind’s barbaric waters, 


Thou rulest. 


On the lonely heights, where bathed 


In rosy bliss, behold the mystic daughters 
Gathering the fearful tresses thou hast wreathed 
With knotted snakes, and bearing all unscath’d 


The writhing terrors. 


With a lion form 


Thy fang hath smote Earth’s monster-sons, who breathed 
Defiance to high Heaven, and ‘mid the storm 
Hurl'd their gigantic chief back on the rebel swarm. 


To war’s rude scenes unused, thy gentle fame 
Haunted the mazy dance and sportive glee ; 
Yet 'mid the battle’s deadliest strife the same, 
In peace or war, an equal deity. 
Graced with thy golden horn far glittering, see 
Hell’s three-tongued monster crouched before its ray— 
The fawning guardian of mortality. 
Slow shook his cumbrous tail, nor dared to stay 
Thy steps, but licked the feet that sought the realm of day. 
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LORD CASTLEREAGH.* 


Tue volumes before us have long been 
eagerly looked for in this country, as 
calculated to throw much light upon 
the most interesting period of the his- 
tory of Ireland. The late Lord Lon- 
donderry acted a very conspicuous 
part, both during the rebellion, and in 
the negotiations for a legislative union ; 
and our wonder is, that some relative, 
or friend, did not earlier take in hand 
the arrangement and the publication 
of his correspondence. It is within 
our knowledge, that he himself ear- 
nestly pressed upon the late Alexander 
Knox, who had been his private secre- 
tary, to undertake a history of the mea- 
sure of the Union, proffering him all 
the aid which government could fur- 
nish, as well from treasury documents 
as from the private memoranda and 
the personal recollections of its mem- 
bers ; and we cannot but grieve that 
that most gifted and accomplished in- 
dividual did not think fit to comply 
with his request, and that an opportu- 
nity was thus lost of presenting to the 
world an account of that great trans- 
action, such as never could occur 
again. The next best elucidation of 
the secret history of the times in which 
he lived and acted, we would naturally 
expect to be, the correspondence of the 
noble marquis himself ; and we heartily 
thank his gallant brother, the present 
worthy possessor of his estates and 
title, for the pains he has taken in pre- 
paring the present volumes for the 
press, and which he continues to take 
respecting those which are not yet pub- 
lished, and in which, at a future pe- 
riod, we expect to see as full develop- 
ment of the noble marquis’s continental 
policy, as those before us exhibit of his 
policy in Ireland. 

The following extract from a private 
letter of Mr. Alison to the noble edi- 
tor, expresses, better than we can, an 
opinion of the importance and the in- 
terest of the present publication, in 
which we cordially concur with that 
able historian :— 


‘IT cannot adequately express the 
gratification and interest which these 
papers, one and all, have afforded me— 
I consider them as invaluable materials 
for history, of which I hope in future 
largely to avail myself. Those regard- 
ing the union and government of Ireland 
during the rebellion, and after it, are of 
the highest importance, especially from 
the vehement manner in which that 
measure has since “been assailed, and 
the unceasing efforts made to get it re- 
pealed. 

**You must allow me to add, that I 
think the life admirably done, in such a 
way, indeed, as leaves no room for re- 
gret, that even the great novelist had 
not undertaken the task. Iwas very 
much struck with several letters it con- 
tained, particularly the beautifully ex- 
pressed one from Sir R. Peel, and the 
feeling one from the Duke of ae 
ton, immediately after the melancho 
catastrophe. But, more than all, I was 
impressed with the touching and highly 
interesting account of his life from your 
own pen, which uone but a member of 
the family could have done so well, 
which elevates him so much above what 
those unacquainted with his private 
character were aware of, and which 
does equal credit to the head and heart 
of both brothers, who, in their respec- 
tive careers, have deserved so well of 
their country.” 


We do not agree with Mr, Alison 
that the biographical portion has been 


well done. It is wholly unsuited to 
the dignity of thesubject ; and, respect- 
ing the more important transactions of 
his eventful life, meagre, jejune, and 
unsatisfactory. Thenoble editor pleads 
the profession of arms as an excuse for 
his literary deficiencies ; but that is no 
excuse whatever for having undertaken 
what he was unable to perform. His 
brother’s memory ought to have been 
dearer to him than any idle desire of 
literary distinction ; and the pens were 
many and able of which he might have 
availed himself to do justice to that 
distinguished statesman. 

It is true, Sir Walter Scott was 
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asked to undertake the memoir—an 
office which, for very sufficient reasons 
to our seeming, he respectfully de- 
clined. But there were others, whose 
services, on such an occasion, the noble 
marquis would have done well to have 
solicited. His friends, Mr. Gleig or 
Mr. Alison, would either of them, we 
feel persuaded, have complied with 
such a request, had the materials in his 
hands been placed at their disposal ; in 
which case, a valuable and interesting 
piece of biography would have been 
the result. Had his son, Lord Castle- 
reagh, been permitted to try his powers 
upon such a work, he has already given 
promise of ability and skill, as a sound 
thinker and an accomplished scholar, 
which induces us to believe that it could 
searcely have been placed in better 
hands. Lord Londonderry does feel a 
brother's affection for the memory of his 
distinguished predecessor, and it was 
his heart’s desire to exhibit him to the 
most advantage ; but beyond this he 
possesses no one quality which could 
have enabled him successfully to exe- 
eute the delicate and difficult office of 
his biographer; and we would ear- 
nestly advise Mr. Colburn to discard, 
in the next edition, the present life, 
and procure one to be written, in 
which the character of the noble mar- 
quis may be fully portrayed, his views 
as a statesman clearly expounded, his 


style of parliamentary oratory graphi- 
cally illustrated, and a somewhat fuller 
account given of his conduct, both 
personal and political, during the more 
critical and interesting periods of his 
administration. 

It grieves us to say anything dis- 
paraging of the present Lord London- 
derry. He has proved himself, again 
and again, an able negotiator, and a 
gallant soldier. But, “ ne sutor ultra 
crepidam ;” he has here undertaken a 
task beyond his powers. It often hap- 
pens, such is the perversity of human 
nature, that the very qualities which 
we do not possess are those for which 
we chiefly give ourselves credit. The 
beautiful woman frequently desires to 
pass for a wit ; and she whose conver- 
sation might fascinate, to be regarded 
as a beauty. It is just so with the no- 
ble marquis. Instead of being satisfied 
with the high distinction which he has 
achieved in the noble profession of 
which he is an ornament, he affects the 
character of a litterateur, and tries “his 
prentice hand” upon a subject which 
would have fully taxed the powers of 
the ablest and most experienced wri- 
ters; and we are angry with him pre- 
cisely in proportion as we desired to 
see such a statesman as the late Lord 
Londonderry exhibited to the most ad- 
vantage.*® 

Of the early years of this distin- 





* It is but right to give the noble editor’s excuse for having undertaken a work 
out of his line, and above his powers. ‘‘ Valeat quantum valere potest.” To us 
itis by no means satisfactory. That others, who could do it, would not, is no 
reason whatever why he who could not do it should have made the attempt. Let 
him read ‘* Bell's Life of Canning,” in which his brother is victimised, and then ask 
himself whether corresponding ability should not have been employed in his vindi- 
cation. But let him speak for himself :— 

‘In regard to the biography of my lamented brother, including a connected nar- 
rative of his public transactions, which is comprehended in the plan of this collec- 
tion, I did hope that my task might be reduced to little more than a discreet and 
judicious selection from such materials and documents as were in my possession ; 
but a wholly unforeseen accident has deprived me of that intimate fraternal corres- 
pondence for twenty-five successive years, which would have formed the most im- 
portant part of any work I could have offered to the public. On returning from 
my embassy to Vienna, many years since, I placed this collection in the hands of the 
Rey. $8. Turner, who was at that time nominated and going out as bishop of Cal- 
cutta. This excellent and invaluable divine and friend had been tutor to my son, 
Castlereagh, and feeling a deep interest in the family, he had undertaken to ar- 
range these papers, and to commence the life of the late Marquess of Londonderry, 
aided by various other documents and information which he had collected. The 
vessel, however, that sailed for India, with Mr. Turner’s baggage, effects, papers, 
&c., was unfortunately wrecked, and thus ended all my hopes, at that period, of 
leaving for posterity such a record of the statesman and the brother as I felt that 
he deserved, I suggested the idea of writing his life to Mr. Turner alone: it was 
he who applied to Sir Walter Scott on the subject, and Sir Walter’s reasons for 
declining the task have already been given in the letter from him, inserted in my 
pamphlet in answer to Lord Brougham.” 
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guished nobleman we have, in the ac- 
count before us, some interesting 
particulars. He was born on the 
18th of June, 1769, the very day upon 
which, forty-six years afterwards, was 
fought the battle of Waterloo, and the 
very year which gave birth to Napo- 
leon Buonaparte and the Duke of 
Wellington. 


‘Even in his youth he was distin- 
guished by a remarkable intrepidity of 
character, which was particularly dis- 
played on one occasion, when he ven- 
tured, and almost lost his life, to rescue 
a schoolfellow from a watery grave, 
The circumstance occurred near Mount 
Stewart, on the Lough of Strangford. 
The two schoolboys were fond of sail- 
ing; and the record of the efforts of 
young Stewart to save his companion 
may still be seen in the Temple of the 
Winds, at the family-seat, written upon 
a picture of the Lough of Strangford. 
It is as follows :— 

“¢ This view of Strangford Lough is 
for ever memorable, for the providential 
escape, on August 5, 1786, of Robert 
Stewart, aged seventeen years, and of 
Henry Sturrock, a boy of twelve, who, 
sailing on the lake, and being overset in 
a thunder-storm, nearly three miles from 
the shore, floated on the water more 
than an hour, till they were taken up ina 
boat by the activity and collected con- 
duct of the Rev. Mr. Cleland, who hap- 
pened to accompany the Rey. Mr. Stur- 
rock to the Temple, and, missing their 
vessel, flew to the beach, put off to their 
assistance, and saved them as they were 
in the instant of perishing.’ 

“ Robert Stewart had lost the power of 
his limbs, from the coldness of the water, 
and almost his sight. 

“ Henry Sturrock was totally senseless : 
the former an indifferent swimmer—the 
latter never swam before in his life—and 
when he attempted it after his recovery, 
was found incapable of supporting him- 
self a moment on the surface. 

“Let not these particulars of a deli- 
verance almost miraculous, pass without 
just emotions of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty Preserver, and let it teach a due 
reliance on his providence in the great- 
est of dangers.” 


The reader can scarcely fail to re- 
mark the slovenly inaccuracy of the 
noble biographer, as it appears in the 
above extract. He tells us that his 
brother * ventured and almost lost his 
life” in the attempt “to rescue a 
schoolfellow from a watery grave ;” 
but he does not tell us how, nor does 
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the inscription referred to record any- 
thing but the imminent danger of 
perishing to which both the young 
men were exposed, when they were 
both rescued by the zeal and the intre- 
pidity of the Rev. Mr. Cleland. It 
would only be in accordance with all 
that we know of the subsequent con- 
duct of Robert Stewart, to believe 
that he did render some service to his 
youthful companion, which enabled 
the latter to keep afloat until the pro- 
vidential arrival of their common pre- 
server. But of any such assistance, or 
encouragement, there is no indication 
in the pages before us; from which we 
could no more infer that Sturrock 
owed his life to Stewart, than that 
Stewart owed his life to Sturrock ; or 
that either gave the other any assist- 
ance whatsoever, until Mr. Cleland 
succeeded so happily in bringing them 
both safe to land. 

His school education was received 
at the royal foundation, in Armagh, 
and at seventeen he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. The accounts, 
from the most competent authorities, 
are all uniform of the correctness of 
his deportment, and his steady dili- 
gence, during this period of this life, 
when so many young men of family 
and fortune are seekers of pleasure 
rather than cultivators of learning. 
And it is creditable to the future min- 
ister, that the severer pursuits of 
science and literature had attractions 
for him, which outweighed, in his esti- 
mate, the fashionable frivolities by 
which so many of his age and sta- 
tion were ledastray. Doctor Bushby, 
of St. John’s College, thus writes :— 


‘It was towards the end of 1786 that 
Mr. Stewart went to reside there, under 
the tuition of Mr. Pearce, afterwards 
dean of Ely. That he applied himself 
with great diligence and success to the 
appointed studies of that place, appears 
from “his position in the classes after 
every examination. In that college an 
examination of the students took place 
every half-year, in the elements of ma- 
thematics, in certain portions of classi- 
cal authors, and in logic, aud moral phi- 
losophy. Mr. Stewart’s name was 
among the first on every occasion; 
and at the third examination, in Decem- 
ber, 1787, being the last which he pass- 
ed, he was first in the class. 

‘*‘ It is gratifying [adds Dr. Petty) 
to observe these early tokens of his fu- 
ture distinction, especially as they sup- 
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ly a sufficient answer to any disparag- 
ing remarks which may have been made 
with regard to his early education, and 
want of proficiency in the studies proper 
for his rank and station. 

‘IT have not been able to ascertain 
the cause why he left college so soon; 
whether it was that he was in a hurry to 
travel abroad, or that some opportunity 
was offered in Ireland for his entering 
parliament. I have inquired of a good 
many persons who remember him here, 
and they all agree in the same account 
of him, testifying as to his gentlemanly 
appearance and manners, his diligence 
in study, and the propriety of his con- 
duct in all respects. I need only give 
two short extracts from letters which 
members of our college have written to 
me :— 

*«« With respect tothe late Lord Lon- 
donderry, my recollection serves me to 
bear testimony to his particularly stu- 
dious habits and attention to the subject 
of college examination, at that day hardly 
required in men in his rank. His most 
intimate and almost inseparable com- 
panion was the present Marquis of Bris- 
tol, who was also greatly distinguished as 
a reading man in that year.’” 


After leaving college, he made what 
was called the grand tour, upon his re- 
turn from which he was elected a 
member of the Irish parliament for 
the county of Down, at an expense to 
his father of sixty thousand pounds. 
Our noble biographer gives no date ; 
but this return must have been to the 
parliament which was called in 1790, 
as, during his canvass, we are told he 
attained his one-and-twentieth year. 

His first essay in parliamentary ora- 
tory was upon the question, whether 
Ireland had a right to trade with India, 
notwithstadinng the monopoly of the 
British East India Company. His bio- 
grapher does not tell us upon which 
side he spoke; but we infer it must 
have been on that of the opposition, 
as he particularly commended himself 
to the notice of Lord Charlemont, and 
entered parliament with what were 
called liberal principles. 

A mind like his could not, however, 
long remain in the trammels of party, 
and he very soon saw that it was right, 
or felt that it was expedient, to give all 
his support to the Irish government, 
whose wisdom and whose firmness 
were taxed to the utmost by the dis- 
turbers and the anarchists, by whom 
the country was at that time infested. 
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By the promotion of his father to 
the peerage, in 1797, he obtained to 
the title of Lord Castlereagh, and be- 
came locum tenens of Mr. Pelham, the 
chief secretary, upon the retirement, 
in disgust, of that gentleman to Eng- 
land, to avoid being personally in- 
strumental in carrying into effect the 
severe measures now rendered abso- 
lutely necessary, by the daring treason 
of the insurgents. His position was 
one of much difficulty, and required 
a combination of caution and firmness, 
in which the young politician was not 
found wanting; and, to his conduct at 
this period, as the responsible minister 
of the crown in Ireland, is to be as- 
cribed much of his unpopularity in 
after-life, although, in point of fact, 
he was, perhaps, one of the mildest 
of the counsellors of state, and re- 
markable chiefly for an aversion to 
witness any scene of suffering, and a 
clemency towards great state crimi- 
nals, which was much more creditable 
to the goodness of his heart than to 
the soundness of his understanding. 

In 1799, Mr. Pelham resigned, and 
Lord Castlereagh was appointed his 
successor; in which capacity he con- 
tinued to tread out the embers of re- 
bellion, and to make arrangement for 
the accomplishment of the legislative 
union. 

Of his personal intrepidity and ge- 
nerosity, let the following incident 
speak :—= 


** He was fond of field sports, and fre- 
quently beat up the Wicklow hills, as far 
as the house of Counsellor Colback, which, 
‘ perched on high like an eagle’s nest,’ 
looks over the capital. In these sports 
he was very successful, and always pro- 
verbial for being a remarkably good 
shot. Returning, one evening in July, 
from the mountains, he was accosted by 
two men, who inquired the hour ; at the 
same instant one of them seized the 
double-barrelled fowling-piece which 
Lord Castlereagh was carrying. The 
latter drew a pistol from his pocket, and 
shot his assailant, who immediately fell. 
A second pistol having missed fire, 
another ruffian, springing out from an 
adjacent ditch, rushed, together with 
the fellow who was still unhurt, upon 
his lordship, who at once began to re- 
treat. At this moment a person, jump- 
ing over the gate which impeded his ap- 
proach, fired a pistol at one of the rob- 
bers, and seizing him instantly by the 
collar, he, with Lord Castlereagh’s as- 
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sistance, secured this man, while the 
other made the best use of his time in 
running off as fast as possible, ‘and to 
this movement his opponents did -not 
think proper to offer any obstruction. 
The fellow who had wrested the gun 
from Lord Castlereagh had received a 
ball in his neck : he was raised from the 
ground, and his hands, as well as those 
of his comrade, having been tied behind, 
their captors conveyed them to Dun- 
drum, where their wounds were dressed. 
These offenders were found to belong to 
the Liberty of Dublin, and having casu- 
ally seen Lord Castlereagh change a 
two-guinea note at a small public-house, 
they had determined to commit the 
above-mentioned daring assault, in or- 
der to effect the robbery of their pro- 
posed victim. It turned out that the 
person who appeared so opportunely to 
aid Lord Castlereagh was Mr. Jennings, 
a lieutenant in the navy, then on half- 
pay. He was returning from a visit, 
when he had the happiness to rescue so 
valuable a life from the murderers’ 
hands. 

«Jennings was a brave officer, and 
well worthy of notice, and Lord Castle- 
reagh afterwards presented him with a 
commission, as commander of the ‘ Rose’ 
cutter, of 14 guns, and gavehim £100 for 
outfit. Mr. Jennings held his command 
for many years with honour and profit, 
and then retired to the enjoyment of a 
competence at Balbriggan. 

“As for the men who attempted to 
rob and murder him, Lord Castlereagh 
merely reprimanded them, and sent 
them on board the tender, to expiate 
their offences by serving their country. 
These occurrences in the life of any man 
would do credit, and they show Lord 
Castlereagh to have been possessed of a 
noble, kind, and generous heart. His 
residence at Dundrum was not of long 
duration. His office obliged him to be 
constant in his attendance at the Castle, 
so that after the expiration of a year, 
he returned to Dublin.” 


Nor can we withhold the following, 
in which his lordship appears in two 
characters, for which, hitherto, the pub- 
lic have given him very little credit ;— 
as a judicious and munificent patron 
of Irish national literature, and as one 
who had unconsciously won for him- 
self golden opinions from an Irish 
hodman in London :— 


**Lord Castlereagh was a munificent 
patron of literary talent, and particularly 
of that of his own country. The col- 
lection of Irish melodies, made by the 
able Mr. Bunting, of Belfast, from the 


ancient bards of [reland, was under- 
taken at his suggestion; and the trans- 
lations from Carolan were moulded into 
their present shape by his masterly 
hand. 

“ Lord Castlereagh was the means of 
establishing in Dublin a ‘ Gelic Socie- 
ty,’ the object of which was to encour- 
age writers in the ancient Erse, and 
translations from scarce works in verse 
and prose. This society went on well 
for some time; and a volume of their 
proceedings was printed, highly credit- 
able to all who had contributed to- 
wards it. Theophilus O’Hannegan was 
the secretary, a man who was quite a ge- 
nius, and a scholar of unrivalled attain- 
ments, but who possessed not an atom 
of discretion. The removal of Lord 
Castlereagh to England withdrew his 
attention from this local institution, 
andit was, in consequence, discontinued. 
The last service he rendered it was re- 
leasing poor O’Hannegan from the 
Sheriff’s, where he was confined for a 
considerable debt. 

**Upon a certain occasion, as Lord 
Castlereagh was passing slowly and 
thoughtfully from an interview with his 
Majesty (George IV.) at Carlton 
House, to his own residence in St. 
James’s-square, he was met by an Irish 
labourer, who, with his hod reversed, 
seemed as if prepared to attend the fu- 
neral of his own hopes. ‘ Long life to 
your honour!’ said Pat, in a peculiarly 
melancholy tone. Lord C, raised his 
eye. Pat took off his apology for a hat, 
made his bow, and repeated ‘ Musha, 
then, long life to your honour’s lordship!’ 

‘““There was something singular in 
the man’s appearance and address, and 
Lord Castlereagh, half-hesitating, half- 
advancing, fixed his eyes upon him with 
a kindliness of look, which induced Pat 
to go on—‘ God be with the days, your 
honour, when you used to be fishing in 
the lough!’ ‘What lough, my good 
fellow ?’? ‘ Lough Foyle, to be sure, your 
honour.’ ‘ Why, were you ever there ?’ 
‘Maybe I wasn’t, plase your honour, 
when I used to help to push your hon- 
our’s boat off, and when, may God for 
ever bless you for it, wonst (once) when 
I tumbled in, neck and crop, you pulled 
me out by the nape of the neck. Och! 
faith, I remember it,’ added the poor fel- 
low, with a smile, ‘ and if it hadn’t been 
for your honour’s lordship, I’d have been 
as dead as a herring, sure enough!’ 
‘Ay, well, what’s your name?’ ‘ Bill 
Brady, to be sure.’ ‘Oh, I remember 
something about you; but what brought 
you here?’ ‘Och! like many others, I 
came to seek my fortune, but the devil 
a much luck I have had yet.’ ‘Are 
you in employment?’ ‘No, faith, Iam 
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not; but I’m promised a job next Mon- 
day, plase God.’ ‘ Well, Bill, here is 
something to drink success to old times,’ 
handing poor Pat a couple of sove- 
reigns. a Castlereagh then hasten- 
ed on; while Pat kept his hand open, 
alternately looking at the sovereigns and 
at the donor; the tear of gratitude at 
length trickled down his lime-coloured 
cheek, and, after a moment taken to 
suppress the swelling of his surcharged 
heart, he shouldered his hod, and in a 
sort of ecstasy, exclaimed, as he turned 
away, ‘ Well, you’re the ould thing, after 
all!’ 

“‘ Such was the man who has been by 
his enemies accused of a cold, calculat- 
ing heart, and want of sympathy for 
the sufferings of his fellow-creatures! 
Many more incidents of a like charac- 
ter with the above might be recorded.” 


Upon his career asa British minister, 
we must, from our limited space, be 
content to imitate the meagerness of 
his biographer, and simply to state that, 
in the various posts which he filled 
under his Majesty’s government, he 
exhibited coolness, promptitude, dexter- 
ity, and vigour, which won for him, on 
the part of his colleagues and the pub- 
lic, much respect and consideration. 
He it was by whose advice Lord Wel- 
lington was selected to command the 
army in Spain ; and he it was by whose 
decision the prompt measure was taken 
by the allied powers of reinforcing the 
army of Blucher, by the troops un- 
der the command of Bernadotte, just 
before the battle of Laon, which ter- 
minated in the defeat of Buonaparte, 
whose transcendent abilities might 
otherwise have baffled the allies in that 
arduous contest. This latter fact is so 
interesting, and we have it upon such 
indisputable evidence, that we should 
feel it a serious omission if we did not 
give it, in extenso, to our readers, 
Lord Ripon, who accompanied the 
noble marquis to the congress of allied 
sovereigns, and was privy to all his de- 
signs and movements, thus writes to 
his noble brother, the present editor, 
by whom he had been applied to for 
such memoranda, or such reminiscen- 
ces, as he might be able and willing to 
furnish, with a view to the complete- 
ness of the present publication :— 


** You may remember the uneasiness 
which prevailed in the councils of the 
allied cabinets, after the success with 
which Buonaparte, having repelled with 





Blucher’s first march upon Paris, after- 
wards fell upon the advanced divisions 
of the grand army beyond the Seine. 
The spirit of the allied forces was some- 
what damped, the population in the 
rear of their line of operations showed 
strong indications of a resolution to 
carry on a desultory guerilla war upon 
their communications, and the more 
timid advisers began to talk of the poli- 
cy of retiring behind the Rhine. That 
such a step would have proved fatal to 
the success of the campaign was obvi- 
ous; but it was no less obvious that some 
new course of operations must be adopt- 
ed, all the separate movements of the 
grand army, and of that commanded by 
Blucher, upon Paris, having hitherto 
failed in attaining that point. The fact 
was that, from this central position be- 
tween the lines operated upon by those ar- 
mies, Napoleon was enabled to fall with 
his main strength upon each of them sepa- 
rately ; and, as at that moment they were 
not both of them singly equal in force to 
his concentrated means, the advantage 
was greatly on his side, and he well 
knew how to avail himself of it. The 
army commanded by Blucher was much 
inferior in numbers to that commanded 
by Prince Schwarzenberg; and the 
thing to be done, therefore, was to re- 
inforce Blucher to such an extent as to 
insure the success of his future move- 
ments, as far as numbers could insure 
it. No time was to be lost. But from 
whence were the reinforcements to be 
drawn? There was nothing immedi- 
ately at hand but a small body of Rus- 
sians, under General St. Priest, who 
were on their march to Rheims, to join 
the corps to which they belonged in 
Blucher’s army, and they were mani- 
festly insufficient for the purpose. But 
there were two other strong corps, one 
of Prussians, under General Bulow, and 
one of Russians, under Winzingerode, 
who were on their march into France, 
from Flanders, and might be brought 
forward with decisive effect. They, 
however, belonged to the army of the 
crown prince of Sweden, who had not, 
I think, at that time, personally crossed 
the Rhine; they were under his orders, 
and he was very tenacious of his au- 
thority over them; and when it was 
suggested that the only mode of ade- 
quately reinforcing Blucher was, to 
place these corps at his disposal with- 
out a moment’s delay—the difficulty of 
withdrawing them from Bernadotte’s 
command, without a previous and pro- 
bably tedious discussion with him, was 
urged by a great authority as insur- 
mountable. Lord Londonderry was 
present at the council when this matter 
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was discussed, and the moment he un- 
derstood that, militarily speaking, the 
proposed plan was indispensable to suc- 
cess, he took his line. He stated that, 
in that case, the plan must be adopted, 
and the necessary orders immediately 
given, that England had a right to ex- 
pect that her allies would not be deter- 
red from a decisive course by any such 
difficulties as had been urged; and he 
boldly took upon himself all the respon- 
sibility of any consequences that might 
arise as regarded the crown prince of 
Sweden. His advice prevailed—Blu- 
cher’s army was reinforced in time—the 
battle of Laon was fought successfully, 
and no further efforts of Buonaparte 
could oppose the march of the allies on 
Paris, and their triumphant occupation 
of that city. 

** It is not, then, too much to say, that 
the vigour and energy displayed by Lord 
Londonderry in this crisis decided the 
fate of the campaign. Andhad he been 
an ordinary man, without the talent to 
discern what the exigency of the moment 
required, without capacity to enforce its 
adoption, or without that influence over 
others which ensured their cordial co- 
operation, who can say how different 
the result might have been, or how long 
the pacification of the world might have 
been delayed ?” 


That such a man should have been 
hated by the faction who opposed the 
prosecution of the war with France, 
and regarded Buonaparte as a great 
ally in the war which they waged, un- 
der the guise of reform, against our 
balanced constitution, was only to be 
expected ; and, accordingly, they were 
not at a loss either to make or find oc- 
casions upon which to indulge their 
rancour, or vent their malignity. In 
a debate, which took place in 1817, on 
the state of the nation, Burdett and 
Brougham assailed him for his alleged 
cruelties during his tenure of office in 
Ireland, producing affidavits from 
those who represented themselves as 
sufferers, and whose existence proved 
the lenity of his administration. He 
treated all such accusations with the 
lofty disdain of conscious rectitude, 
and told his antagonists that if there 
was one particle of truth in them, he 
should have long ago been impeached, 
and that it was utterly unworthy of 
any men holding the rank of British 
senators to give vent to such baseless 
and malignant insinuations, after such 
a lengthened period, and upon the last 
day of an expiring session. But it is 
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for the point and the pungency of Can- 
ning’s reply we have deemed the matter 
worthy any notice here. He thus 
spoke :— 


‘* What is the situation of the noble 
lord compared with that of his unnamed 
accusers ? Men who have shared in re- 
peated pardons, and hid their degraded 
heads under a general amnesty, now ad- 
vance to revile the individual to whom 
they owe their despicable lives! A par- 
doned traitor, a forgotten incendiary, 
a wretch who has escaped the gallows, 
and screened himself in humble safety 
only by the clemency of the noble lord, is 
now to be produced as the chief witness 
for his conviction! If the legislature 
has consented to bury in darkness the 
crimes of rebellion, is it too much that 
rebels, after twenty years, should for- 
give the crime of being forgiven ?” 


It is but justice to Lord Brougham 
to state that he has since retracted his 
unworthy charges, and admitted that, 
whatever other faults may be found 
with the Irish administration of 
the late Lord Londonderry, the stain 
of personal cruelty could not, with a 
shadow of truth, be alleged against 
him. Severe, undoubtedly, were the 
measures to which he was obliged to 
give his sanction, but severe, also, and 
overwhelming, was the necessity by 
which alone they could be justified ; 
and whatever question may be raised 
respecting the expediency of pardoning 
so many dangerous and convicted trai- 
tors, none whatever can be raised, 
that conciliation was carried to its ex- 
treme limit, and that further govern- 
ment could not go, in their condona- 
tion of treason, without falling under 
the stern reprehension of the Roman 
moralist, when he said, with reference 
to the lenity recommended in the case 
of the Catiline conspirators, “ Ne il- 
lis nostrum sanguinem largiantur ; et, 
dum paucis sceleratis parcunt, omnis 
bonos perditum eant.” 

The following is an extract from a 
letter written by the noble lord te Mr. 
Wickham on the 12th of June, 1798, 
about eleven days before the battle of 
Vinegar Hill. We do not think the 
reader will see in it any inclination to 
extreme severity :— 


“In that county it is perfectly a re- 
ligious frenzy. The priests lead the 
rebels to battle: on their march they 
kneel down and pray, and show the 
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most desperate resolution in their at- 
tack. The enclosed certificate is cu- 
rious, as marking the complexion of the 
rebellion in that quarter. They put 
such Protestants as are reported to be 
Orangemen to death, saving others 
upon condition of their embracing the 
Catholic faith. It is a Jacobinical con- 
spiracy throughout the kingdom, pur- 
suing its object chiefly with popish in- 
struments—the heated bigotry of this 
sect being better suited to the purpose 
of the republican leaders than the cold, 
reasoning disaffection of the northern 
Presbyterians. The number of the in- 
surgents is great—so great as to make 
it prudent to assemble a very consider- 
able force, before any attempt is made 
to penetrate that very difficult and en- 
closed country.” 


While the country was thus in open 
rebellion, the evidence was as yet but 
very incomplete, by which their guilt 
could be brought home to the most 
notorious offenders. 


** Our evidence is of a very general 
nature ; I therefore submit the expedi- 
ency of detaining all the prisoners in 
England till the country is either quiet- 
er, or till we succeed in obtaining 
more direct proofs against them.” 


After the battle of Vinegar Hill, 
Lord Castlereagh thus writes to Gene- 
ral Lake :— 


**T consider the rebels as now in your 
power, and I feel assured that your 
treatment of them will be such as shall 
make them sensible of their crimes, as 
well as of the authority of government. 
It would be unwise, and contrary, I 
know, to your own feelings, to drive the 
wretched people, who are mere instru- 
ments inthe hands of the more wicked, 
todespair. The leaders are just objects 
of punishment ; and the situation of the 
rebel army such, that you may fairly 
make the terms you give them rather an 
act of voluntary clemency than condi- 
tions extorted by the rebels with any 
prospect on their part of successful re- 
sistance.” 


Does this savour of the cold-blood- 
ed, savage ferocity, which has been 
imputed to the noble lord by his un- 
scrupulous enemies? And this was at 
a time when, as the following extract 
of a letter from General Lake proves, 
the atrocities of the rebels were such 
as would have provoked a man of only 


ordinary humanity to exact severe re- 
prisals :— 

“© The horrid cruelties the rascals 
have committed are beyond all imagi- 
nation !” 

Ths truth is, that whatever diffi- 
culty Lord Castlereagh might have 
felt in vindicating himself from the 
charge of over-lenity, he could have had 
none whatsoever in repelling the charge 
of cruelty, from which his whole na- 
turerevolted. Great severities there 
no doubt were; and without them the 
rebellion could not have been put 
down ; and individuals no doubt there 
were, who, in a period of such universal 
disturbance and alarm, were not re- 
strained within the bounds of modera- 
tion, in their dealings with notorious 
traitors. It may also be readily be- 
lieved that cases occurred, in which 
the innocent were confounded with 
the guilty. But that a government, 
the very existence of which was com- 
promised, was guilty of the deliberate 
wickedness of wantonly sacrificing 
human life, and that Lord Castlereagh 
was forward in urging the perpetration 
of such wickedness, is an assertion 
which pardoned rebels may put forth, 
but which no honest man can believe, 
who has studied the history of those 
sad times with any attention. 

The government were well supplied 
with secret information from abroad, 
by which they were enabled to antici- 
pate and to baffle the most wily machi- 
nations of both foreign enemies and 
domestic traitors. The sources of 
their intelligence were wisely con- 
cealed from all but such responsible 
ministers as were in immediate com- 
munication with those from whom it 
was received; and even formidable 
conspirators were suffered to go un- 
punished, when the only evidence 
against them was such as might com- 
promise the secret informants. 

In the following, we have the de- 
tected traitor, M‘Cormick, offering 
himself as an agent of the government, 
for the purpose of bringing his fellow- 
conspirators to justice. It is the con- 
cluding part of the confession and de- 
claration made by him, when taken at 
Guernsey, on the 10th of July, 1798, 
and brought before General Dal- 
rymple :— 


‘He further says, that he sincereiy 
repents, and feels deep remorse, for the 
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part which he has taken, not only be- 
cause he is conscious that he is liable to 
be brought to punishment, but because 
he is thoroughly convinced of his error, 
and that he is willing to prove the sin- 
cerity of his repentance, by assisting to 
make any discoveries which may tend to 
the sulle good, and which he thinks 
he will be able to effect, by carrying 
on a correspondence with Lewings, the 
agent for the United Irish in Paris, with 
whom he has been intimately acquaint- 
ed, till within these two years, and who 
will, he thinks, write confidentially to 
him, knowing well his political princi- 
ples, and, by pretending still to adhere 
to their cause, by discovering the plots 
of the United Irish and British, whom 
he, by his former connections, may find 
to be in London or elsewhere.” 


We have the following notice of the 
Sheares’, which, coming as it does, 
from Mr. Henry York, an English in- 
cendiary, whose views and principles 
had been thought identical with theirs, 
is not without instruction and interest 
for the candid reader :— 


**T was well acquainted in Paris with 
thestwo Messrs. Sheares, who lately suf- 
fered in Ireland. The fate of the 
younger did not surprise me, but I was 
astonished to learn that the elder was 
also implicated, for he was apparently a 
man of most meek and exemplary man- 
ners, the father of an infant, and a 
widower, ties sufficiently strong, me- 
thinks, to have curbed his ambition. 
He was, however, entirely under the 
influence of his brother, and though he 
said little, he was quite (as the French 
say), when he did speak, @ la hauteur de 
la revolution. The younger was the 
bouperew of all the exiled patriots there. 

as the man who proposed an ad- 
dress to the convention for carrying 
arms against this country. If you look 
into the preface of my trial, you will see 
the account, though, while he lived, I 
never mentioned his name. J have heard 
it remarked, and J have found the re- 
mark just, that no subject of the British 
crown, who entered into the views of the 
French, returned from France without 
importing with him much of the ferocity 
of the French character, and much of the 
bombast of their style. This has been 
fully illustrated by the manifesto that was 
found upon the younger. Laying aside 
his politics, he was a very accomplished 
young man. I went with both of them 
to Versailles, and we visited the Little 
Trianon, which the queen of France 
had constructed. The younger Sheares 
was so enchanted with the taste of a 
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person who could conceive so beauti- 
ful a retreat, that. he fell on his knees, 
and swore he would plunge a dagger 
in the heart of every Frenchman he 
met, if a hair of her head were touched. 
Ihave sent you this little anecdote of 
those unfortunate gentlemen, whom I 
presume, you did not know. I will not 
conceal that I felt deeply afflicted at 
their fate, and I sincerely wish that the 
impression may not be lost in any part 
of our country. The example is aw- 
ful. May it serve to guard the monar- 
chy, and enlighten the deluded.” 


Of another traitor, Napper Tandy, 
we have the following notice, in a 
letter from one of the secret infor- 
mants of government, who was on 
board the vessel in which he made his 
descent upon Rutland Island:— 


** My opinion of Tandy is, that he is 
too weak to conduct any extensive 
plan, too wicked not to be abhorred by 
all who know him, and too insignificant 
for the British government to take any 
other notice of him than to despise him. 

‘* His weakness appears very promi- 
nent in the following circumstance :— 
He has got a few laced coats, which he 
is eternally overhauling and gazing on. 
The day he landed, for a few hours, 
on the Isle of Arran, at Rutland, he in- 
toxicated himself to such a degree, as 
to be incapable of getting to the boat, 
and p——d on the shoulders of those 
who carried him toit; and one of the 
French officers says he paid him the 
like compliment in his boots; and dur- 
ing |the action with the Tom, armed 
merchantman, he squatted on the deck, 
with a pint bottle of brandy, which he 
emptied twice.” 


Vigorous as were the measures 
which were taken for the suppression 
of the rebellion, the government were 
anxiously watching for the moment 
when they would be no longer neces- 
sary ; and were even desirous of anti- 
cipating that period, by exhibiting a 
grace and favour towards the mis- 
guided men, who, by evil counsels, had 
been seduced from their allegiance, 
before they themselves exhibited any 
unequivocal symptoms of sincere re- 
pentance. This, we must say, was 
not wise; but it was, surely, an error 
on the right side, and abundantly ex- 
onerates the government from the 
charge of wanton cruelty, by which 
they have been stigmatised by reckless 
and profligate defamers. Soon after 
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Lord Cornwallis’s arrival, this act of 
amnesty was resolved on ; and is thus 
alluded to by Lord Castlereagh, in a 
letter to Mr. Wickham, bearing date 
July 30, 1798, not much more than 
one month after the battle of Vinegar 
Hill, in and before which, the rebels 
are described by Lord Lake as perpe- 
trating cruelties “which exceed all 
imagination.” 


** It is the wish of the lord lieutenant 
that the measure should have all the 
grace possible, and that the principle 
of pardon should be pushed as far as 
may be at all compatible with the public 
safety. At thesame time, his excellen- 
cy feels it necessary to advert to the 
peculiarity of this act of grace being 
granted pending the rebellion. In every 
other instance the bill of pardon has 
followed the struggle ; and the principle 
object in view has been the quieting of 
the minds of those who had been en- 
gaged inthe treason. In the present 
case, the rebellion, though crushed in a 
military sense, is yet in organized force ; 
and in many parts of the kingdom dis- 
turbances still exist, and the people re- 
tain their arms with an obstinacy that 
indicates the cause is not yet aban- 
doned.” 


Now, that this was hasty and ill- 
timed lenity, Lord Cornwallis himself 
had abundant proof before he left Ire- 
land. He thus writes te the Duke of 
Portland, on the 14th of February, 
1799 :— 


“My Lorp,—It is with much pain I 
am to acquaint your lordship, that the 
lenient measures adopted by the legis- 
lature, at the instance of his Majesty 
towards the close of the last session, 
have not been productive of those good 
effects in recalling the people to a sense 
of their allegiance which was due to, 
and might have been expected from, so 
merciful an interposition in their favour. 
The same spirit of disaffection continues 
to pervade the lower orders; and, 
though the rebellion is less openly per- 
sisted in, it does not fail to show itself 
in various outrages and depredations, 
not less destructive, and infinitely more 
embarrassing, than open insurrection.” 


This was a very reluctant acknow- 
ledgment from this humane .and able 
diplomatist, but one which the cir- 
cumstances of the country imperatively 
required. The snake had been scotch- 
ed, not killed; and there was every 


reason to believe that another out- 
break was imminent, more formidable 
than that which had been defeated. 
But the error, as we have already 
said, was on the side of mercy; and 
the course which was actually pursued 
admits of such a plausible justification, 
and was so ably defended by Lord 
Castlereagh against two classes of op- 
ponents—the one, who maintained that 
they exceeded their powers, and assum- 
ed an authority which they did not pos- 
sess ; the other, that they extended, to 
convicted and detected traitors, a 
clemency which was by no means ex- 
pedient—that we would not be doing 
the noble lord justice, if we did not 
present it to our readers. His speech 
in the Irish House of Commons is thus 
described by Lord Cornwallis, in a 
letter to the Duke of Portland, bear- 
ing date February 28, 1799:— 


“His lordship also stated broadly 
this principle—that, on every great 
emergency, the executive government 
was bound not to wait for the previous 
sanction of the legislature, but boldly to 
meet the emergency for the safety of the 
kingdom, relying uponits own responsi- 
bility, trusting to the future approba- 
tion of parliament; but that this princi- 
ple disappeared when the urgency was 
not transitory, and where the mischief 
to be obviated was permanent; and 
that a new principle then arose, which 
was that the parliament never ought to 
suffer for any long period a continued 
deviation from the ordinary practice 
of the constitution ; but that it ought 
entirely to check such a deviation, if 
improper, or to legalise it, if necessary. 

*““Some observations having been 
thrown out by Dr. Duigenan and Mr. 
Ogle, that the system on which I had 
acted had been different from that of 
my predecessor in office, his lordship 
entered into a satisfactory expla- 
nation on that subject. He contended 
that the true principles of conduct had 
been equally applied by my predecessor 
and myself; that the coercive mea- 
sures which were pursued by Lord 
Camden were necessary, on the break- 
ing out of a rebellion, for its suppres- 
sion, and that I had continued the 
system of rigour while the force of the 
rebels remained in any degree collected : 
but that, when they were dispersed and 
subdued, I should have acted contrary 
to every principle of policy, if I had en- 
deavoured to drive the remains of the 
rebels to desperation, and had not 
opened a door for their return to alle- 
giance. His lordship also shewed, from 
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documents which I had supplied, that, 
in endeavouring to reclaim the minds of 
the people, and to attach them to the 
mildness of our government, I had 
not failed to apply, on proper occasions, 
a due measure of severity; and he ex- 
emplified this assertion by stating that, 
since the French invasion, 380 rebels 
had been tried by martial law, that 
131 had been capitally convicted, of 
whom 90 had suffered the punishment 
of death.” 


It is, however, perfectly certain, 
that this premature extension of mercy 
was hasty and ill-advised ; abundant 
seed was left for another crop, in era- 
dicating the tares of treason. We 
have the testimony of Holt, the rebel 
leader, who so long kept Dublin in 
alarm from his formidable position in 
the Wicklow mountains, that the 
emissaries of insurrection were never 
more active than at the very period 
when, to all outward seeming, they 
were completely subdued; and that 
preparations were going on, both 
abroad and at home, which, if suffered 
to ripen, until they came to maturity, 
would in all probability have ended in 
the overthrow of British authority, 
and the establishment of an indepen- 
dent republic in Ireland. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his voluntary 
confession, bearing date February 27, 
1799, being one day earlier than the 
letter of the lord lieutenant, from 
which we have made the previous ex- 
tract :— 


‘* He is certain that the country will 
experience great disorder next summer, 
and recommends again and strongly the 
strictest watch of the militia, who, he 
says, and is certain, are not to be trust- 
ed, and that the country is now prepar- 
ing for rebellion more strongly than 
ever, and in greater numbers. The 
Dutch, and ue the Spaniards, 
are expected to come to their assistance. 
With great anxiety he again entreats 
that government may exert itself in 
time, and take measures to prevent a 
rebellion, that is certainly determined 
on, and that of the most universal na- 
ture.” 


There are cases in which mercy to 
traitors may be wise. There are also 
cases in which it may be treason to the 
loyal and well-affected. We believe 
that, in the instances alluded to, the 
compassionate tenderness of govern- 
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ment was as well-intended as it was ill- 
advised ; and that the loyal subjects, 
who had suffered so severely, and 
whose lives and properties were placed 
in such imminent hazard, were not 
sufficiently cared for, or consulted, 
either as respected their feelings or 
interests, when it was resolved that 
the countenance of government should 
shine benignly on the rebels, as though 
their treasons were heartily renounced, 
or even as if they had never offended. 

Respecting Maynooth we have some 
curious particulars, which will not fail, 
at the present day, to interest many of 
our readers. In 1799, Lord Clare, in 
the House of Lords, made some strong 
remarks which alarmed the friends of 
that institution, then but two years 
old, for its safety, and led to a suspen- 
sion of the grant with a view to some 
modification of the rules and regula- 
tions of the system, such as, while it 
provided an education for Romish ec- 
clesiastics, might guarantee, as far as 
possible, their loyalty to the British 
crown. Upon this, Lord Cornwallis 
(who was as remarkable for his liberal 
politics as for his capacity as a gallant 
soldier,) made some private remon- 
strance to the chancellor, which pro- 
duced the following reply :— 


‘“*My pear Lorp,—I cannot be re- 
sponsible for any mis-statement of what 
may fall from me in parliament ; for, if 
any alarm for the institution at May- 
nooth has been sounded, most certainly 
it can have no foundation in anything 
which was stated by me, as I did dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly say, that I con- 
sidered it now to be a great national 
object, and essential to the public se- 
peer that there should be a well- 
regulated academy in Ireland for the 
education of Catholics. But it would 
have been an idle waste of time, and a 
mockery of the House of Lords, to have 
originated any regulation there, even if 
there had been time now to enter into so 
difficult a subject, in a Bill of Appropri- 
ation sent up by the Commons. If we 
had pretended to originate any such, it 
would have been rejected by the Com- 
mons for that reason alone, if no other 
objection was made to it. There can 
be nothing so easy as to dissipate any 
alarm which may have arisen, by intro- 
ducing a new Bill of Appropriation of 
a moderate sum, if any is really wanted, 
to support the College of Maynooth for 
the current year, without any clause 
which may be construed into a legisla- 
tive sanction of their present establish- 
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ment, which I am quite clear, if it were 
to receive a permanent sanction, would 
enable the Popish prelates of this coun- 
try to subvert the government of it in 
ten years. It seems to be a complete 
Irish idea, first to make an establish- 
ment, and then to take the chance for 
guarding against the maladministration 
of it. 

“Your Excellency may be assured 
that, if the Catholics are given to un- 
derstand they can have such an estab- 
lishment, only on terms compatible with 
its due administration, they will submit 
to the terms. But, if we first sanction 
the establishment on their terms, and 
then desire to control them in the admi- 
nistration of it, they will raise a clamour 
with some plausible ground for it.” 


An opportunity was now presented 
to Lord Castlereagh of regulating this 
institute in such a way as would have 
prevented many of the evils which have 
since resulted from its endowment, 
and of which the Protestant commu- 
nity have so much reason to complain ; 
and we make no scruple to present our 
readers with some lengthened extracts 
from a letter written by the then bishop 
of Meath, Dr. O’Beirne, to the noble 
secretary, of which, if he had been wise 
enough to have availed himself, he 
would have done good service to Ire- 
land. Dr. O’Beirne, our readers 
know, was, in those days, regarded as 
a liberal bishop. He was indebted for 
his promotion to Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and was a great stickler for Emanci- 
pation. He had been originally a Ro- 
man Catholic, and had a brother who, 
we believe, at that very period, was a 
Roman Catholic priest in the diocese 
of Meath. He thus gives the benefit 
of his learning and experience to Lord 
Castlereagh, whose thoughts, he sup- 
posed, simply enough, must be occu- 
pied in devising some plan for the bet- 
ter regulation of the new Roman Ca- 
tholic institute :— 


** One of the great objects of the in- 
stitution was to bring the education of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, on whom 
the morals and conduct of the Roman 
Catholic body so exclusively depend, 
into contact with the government, and 
to subject them, as far as might be, 
without outraging their religious preju- 
dices, underits control. For the accom- 
plishment of this object, I thought, from 
the very first, that the board of trustees 
was improperly constituted. The great 
majority were Roman Catholics, and the 


few Protestants who were joined to 
them, seemed to have been nominated 
rather as a compliment, than as forming 
an active and efficient part of their 
body. It is certain that in no instance 
(and one or two of very great impor- 
tance, suchas the expulsion of the United 
Irish Students, and the removal of Hus- 
sey, have occurred) did any of the 
Protestant trustees interfere, nor were 
they ever called in by the others; I 
very humbly submit to your lordship, 
whether occasion might not now be 
taken to correct what I account a great 
error. I submit whether, in addition to 
the present number of Protestant 
trustees, the Archbishop of Dublin, as 
metropolitan, the Bishop of Kildare, as 


diocesan, and some additional officers of 


the crown, should not be appointed, 
whether it should not be provided that, 
for all the great objects of the institu- 
tion, in its management, its discipline, or 
the nomination of its members, no meet- 
ing of the board should be held without 
proper notice being given to the Pro- 
testant trustees, and a specified number 
of them being present, and whether, 
altogether and of the whole body ap- 
pointed, there should not be a majority 
of Protestants, 

** A circumstance has already occur- 
red to prove how essential such a regula- 
tion must be to the great objects of 
government in forming the institution— 
I mean, the removal of Hussey, Al- 
though the Roman Catholic trustees, 
and particularly the greater number of 
their bishops, were very willing to drive 
him from amongst them, through per- 
sonal envy and hatred, yet they neither 
dared nor would avow the cause for 
which government called for his re- 
moval. It was not the inflammatory 
doctrines he advanced in his pastoral 
letter, nor the mischievous tendency of 
the spiritual tyranny he proposed to es- 
tablish, that was given to him as the 
motive for not suffering him to be any 
longer at the head of an establishment 
designed to promote public tranquility. 
They had recourse to the subterfuge of 
his being absent from the kingdom, and 
thus every advantage to be derived 
from the example was effectually frus- 
trated.” 


He then thus proceeds :— 


‘*T perfectly agree with the chancel- 
lor, that a Protestant government and a 
Protestant legislature would act a 
most absurd and inconsistent part in 
continuing, at an immense national ex- 
pense, an establishment, the conductors 
and teachers of which maintain, and 
consequently inculcate to their pupils, a 
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principle of inextinguishable opposition 
and enmity to the Established Church ; 
but, if his speech has been properly re- 
ported in the newspapers, he has taken 
no notice of what is most dangerous and 
insufferable in the system on which the 
Roman Catholic bishops have agreed to 
act, and which is openly and daringly 
avowed in Hussey’s letter—I mean the 
regulation of deterring, by menaces of 
excommunication, and immediate exclu- 
sion from all the benefits and blessings 
of the Church, such parents as shall 
send their children to be educated at 
Protestant schools. The worst enemies 
of Ireland could not devise a scheme 
more effectually calculated to keep this 
description of the king’s subjects a dis- 
tinct people for ever, and to maintain 
eternal enmity and hatred between them 
and the Protestant body. It was ob- 
viously a scheme to raise a spiritual 
wall of separation between them, in the 

lace of that civil wall which the legis- 
ature had removed, and to counteract 
the effects of that liberal intercourse, 
which every friend of his country re- 
joiced to see so generally taking place, 
but from which the Roman Catholic 
priests, imprudently left to depend for 
their subsistence on the number of their 
respective congregations, naturally 
dreaded to be the sufferers. 

“This was precisely the same ty- 
ranny of which they had themselves so 
long complained, as violating the first 
principles of nature, by denying the 
parent the right of educating his child 
as seemed best to himself. It differed 
only in the nature of the punishment, 
and it was the more oppressive, as they 
are more inexorable in inflicting their 
spiritual, than the legislature ever was 
its civil penalties.” 


Having observed upon the practice 
which then prevailed, and which was 
revived, if not originated, by Dr. 
Hussey, of denouncing Roman Catho- 
lic servants who, in Protestant houses, 
attended family prayers, he observes :— 


** This is obviously in the same view 
of securing their adherents from all risk 
of deserting them as the former regula- 
tion; but with what evident evil conse- 
quences is it pregnant! and can we be 
surprised at what so many Protestant 
families witnessed among their servants 
during the rebellion? This spiritual 
horror, which their priests took such 
pains to infuse into them against their 
masters, proved but a step to arm 
them against their lives, Persons of 
that level cannot so nicely distinguish 
between their duties. ‘They cannot 
weigh so much social good-will against 
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so much religious abhorrence, nor un- 
derstand why they are to show any 
fidelity or attachment to him as a 
man whom they are taught to hold 
in abomination, and to exclude from 
all communion and intercourse, as 
a Christian. Religion is allowed to be 
the great bond of society: where that 
is not only broken, but converted into 
an instrument of endless disunion, by 
what other restraints will a common 
Roman Catholie hold himself bound to 
submit to any of the relations in which 
he stands connected with a Protestant! 
Nothing remains to restrain or coerce 
him, but the dread of punishment and 
the rigour of the laws ; and, let but the 
circumstances of the times give him a 
hope of escaping or eluding these, and 
he will plunder, he will open his master’s 
door to the midnight assassin, and join 
in his murder. These are words that 
convey no idea of criminality to him, 
and, instead of incurring guilt, he thinks 
he serves his religion.” 


The bishop then goes on to show 
how these evils and mischiefs might, 
for the future, be prevented :— 


‘‘ That such asystem as this deserves 
to be reprobated by the legislature, 
no man can deny. It is equally 
undeniable that an_ establishment, 
conducted by persons engaged in re- 
ducing this system into practice, and 
in which is provided a regular succes- 
sion of persons trained and instructed 
to perpetuate it, should not even be 
tolerated, much less supported at the 
public expense. But there is a wide 
difference between abolishing the estab- 
lishment, and revising it after a proper 
trial; between violating, in a moment, 
and from passion and prejudice, the 
faith of government, and the implied 
pledge of parliament, and endeavouring 
to correct the abuses that frustrate the 
intentions of government and parlia- 
ment, in providing for an institution 
which, if properly conducted, must be 
productive of the greatest public good. 
I would indisputably enter into a 
thorough explanation with the Roman 
Catholic bishops on these points which 
Ihave detailed. I should insist on their 
formally and practically renouncing this 
dangerous system in all its parts, and 
on their giving a pledge that no such 
doctrines should be taught in their di- 
vinity schools, nor enforced by their 
parochial clergy ; but, unless they per- 
versely refused compliance, and so 
made it manifest, that, instead of con- 
tributing to the public peace and tran- 
quillity, and reconciling the two descrip- 
tions of his Majesty’s subjects to each 
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other, its tendency must be to perpetu- 
ate religious divisions and animosities ; 
and, in place of contributing to give ef- 
fect to the laws, and to secure obedience 
tothe civil power, to build up a power act- 
ing independent of the laws, and assuming 
an authority superior to them, as it is 
found in Hussey’s pamphlet, I should 
think it a most unwise measure to suffer 
the education of the Roman Catholic 
clergy to return to its old course, from 
which so much mischief has flowed to 
the empire.” 


Undoubtedly, had his advice been 
followed, Maynooth might have been 
then rendered a very different thing 
from what it since has been. We 
could, on no account and at no time, 
have been reconciled to such an estab- 
lishment. We think that it has not 
only contributed to sustain and to in- 
vigorate a decaying superstition, but 
to compromise the supremacy of the 
law over all descriptions of her Majes- 
ty’s subjects. Freedom of conscience 
and perfect toleration we would have 
extended as widely as they could be 
diffused with safety to the established 
institutions of the country. It is only 
when such freedom degenerates into 
licentiousness, and such toleration par- 
takes of the nature of intolerance, that 
we should desire to see any restrictions 
imposed upon them. In the case of 
Maynooth, an establishment was pro- 
vided for Roman Catholics with a view 
to preclude the infection of the revo- 
lutionary principles which prevailed in 
those continental seminaries where 
they before received their education. 
Now, supposing that by such means 
such an object could be attained, we 
do not think that they are the natural 
means that should be employed for 
such a purpose. Government are 
threatened with a formidable danger ; 
and, instead of making a provision 
against such danger, the authorities 
spend their time in experimenting upon 
those from whom it is apprehended, to 
see if, haply, by some new contrivance, 
they might be converted into good sub- 
jects. This was, we think, going far 
out of their way. Toleration was for 
those, and those alone, who were con- 
tented to enjoy it without giving any 
just grounds for alarm by the profes- 
sion of their principles. As soon as 
any just ground was given, that mo- 
ment their privileges should cease, and 
restrictions should be imposed npon 
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them to an extent which would prevent 
any abuses which might reasonably be 
feared. The onus was not upon go- 
vernment, but upon them, to show that 
they were fit subjects for a wise and 
enlightened toleration; and if, from 
any causes, such a case could not be 
made out, it would be the first duty of 
government to protect itself against a 
danger which, if not properly guarded 
against, might menace its existence. 
But, in reality, what was the fact ? 
The Popery of the Continent was safe 
or harmless: Popery, as it was nursed 
at home, under the fostering protection 
of the government, became Jacobinical 
and dangerous, Abroad, the poor 
affrighted ecclesiastics saw and expe- 
rienced the horrors of revolution; and, 
accordingly, such Irish priests as re- 
ceived their education upon the Con- 
tinent, returned with feelings and 
principles very averse to the dangerous 
doctrines by which so many of their 
countrymen were deluded. At home, 
no such anti-septic existed by which 
their envenomed virulence could be 
counteracted; and, accordingly, we 
have seen the results. As soon as the 
teaching at Maynooth began “to be 
felt,” to use. Mr. Wyse’s phrase, a race 
of clerical agitators were disseminated 
throughout the country, who became 
the aptest instruments of O’Connell 
and his fellow-labourers in sedition, in 
carrying out all their political objects. 

Never was there a case in which 
the “ laissez faire’ principle was more 
justly applicable. The Roman Catho- 
lic community should have been left to 
provide for the education and main- 
tenance of their own priesthood. Go- 
vernment should have simply taken care 
‘ne quid detrimenti respublica ca- 
peret.” But the very evil which we 
aimed at preventing, by cutting off edu- 
cation abroad, we provided for perpe- 
tuating by education at home; and, 
moreover, by making the system elee- 
mosynary, attracted, by a sort of 
bounty, into the ranks of the clerical 
order, vast numbers who merely look 
to the priesthood as a provision for 
life, and who, if left to their own re- 
sources, would naturally seek some 
other mode of procuring a decent sub- 
sistence. 

Every day the Romish religion was 
ceasing, more and more, to be what 
Mr. Gladstone calls ‘a substantive 
reality” in Ireland. Its gentry were 
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gradually becoming alienated from it. 
Formerly, the priesthood, who were 
educated abroad, were all of the race 
of gentlemen. There was not a re- 
spectable family of that persuasion in 
the country which had not its scions in 
their church. Now that is not the 
case. The priests are, almost without 
exception, the children of peasants and 
small farmers, or shopkeepers in coun- 
try towns ; and, accordingly, all their 
sympathies are with the class to which 
they belong, while their antipathies are 
provoked against the class with which 
they affect to be identified, but in 
whose society they feel ill at ease, and 
to whom they never can be reconciled, 
because these latter can never be 
brought to acknowledge the preposter- 
ous extravagance of their pretensions. 

Maynooth, therefore, not only failed 
to accomplish what its projectors 
aimed at, but it is chargeable with 
perpetuating Popery in its most offen- 
sive form in this country, and convert- 
ing a superstition which had almost 
ceased to be dangerous, and which was 
every day falling more and more into 
disuetude, into a source of envenomed 
religious rancour and political agita- 
tion, which has all but overthrown 
British authority in Ireland. 

Had Lord Castlereagh been as wise 
for the future, as he was sagacious 
and active for the present, he would 
have profited by the hints which he 
received—he would have insisted upon 
a quid pro quo, and taken care that the 
new seminary should be so regulated, 
that all the good which it could do 
should be done, and all the evil that it 
might do should be prevented. But 
the truth is, his mind, although it had 
much comprehension, had little depth, 
and he was, moreover, at that time, 
altogether absorbed by the project of a 
legislative union. 

How any one could possibly fail to 
see the absolute necessity for such a 
measure, if Ireland was to continue 
under the British crown, passes our 
comprehension. But at that time an 
epidemic madness seems to have pre- 
vailed; and that any one should ad- 
vocate such a measure, could only be 
popularly accounted for by the great- 
est infatuation, or the grossest corrup- 
tion. Accordingly, the ministers had 
an Herculean task in overcoming the 
prejudices, and counteracting the 
antipathies, to a measure that may be 
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truly said to have been, at that critical 
period, absolutely indispensable to the 
salvation of the empire. 

In the management of this difficult 
and delicate business, no one could 
have acquitted himself with more abi- 
lity and more dexterity than Lord 
Castlereagh. He saw, with an in- 
stinctive sagacity, the precise difficul- 
ties with which he had to grapple, and 
does not seem in a single instance, to 
have madea false estimate of the char- 
acters with whom he had to deal; 
while his demeanour was uniformly 
bland and conciliatory ; and his well- 
known spirit and readiness, at all times, 
for the “dernier ressort,” kept his 
more fiery antagonists in check, and 
did much to diminish the unpopularity 
with which he was regarded. 

Into the history of that measure we 
cannot at present afford to enter. 
Upon two points only shall we per- 
mit ourselves to touch, as now, for 
the first time, a full light has been 
thrown upon them. The one, that 
Mr. Pitt entertained the project, in 
the first instance, without any refer- 
ence to combining with it Catholic 
emancipation; the other, that it re- 
ceived the unqualified approbation of 
the Roman Catholic prelates and 
priesthood of Ireland. Upon both 
these points the evidence is quite 
decisive. 

Mr. Elliot thus writes to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, in aletter bearing date 23rd 
of November, 1798 :— 


‘*In consequence of the numerous 
difficulties in which the arrangement is 
involved, I shall not be surprised if the 
project of a Union is in the end aban- 
doned: and, as Mr. Pitt has chosen to 
make the attempt upon the narrow basis, 
my regret at the dereliction of it will 
be much diminished.” 


Again, on the 28th of the same 
month, he writes as follows :— 


“*T cannot be easily persuaded that, 
if more firmness had been displayed 
here at first, a Union might not have been 
accomplished, including the admission 
of the Catholic claims; but Mr. Pitt 
has, with a lamentable facility, yielded 
this point to prejudice, without, I sus- 
pect, acquiring a support in any degree 
equivalent to the sacrifice. Thus a 
question, tending to generate dissension, 
remains open, when it might have been 
closed for ever. 
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“You may, perhaps, think I have 
been dilatory in forming my decision on 
this subject ; but I waited, in order to 
ascertain the principle on which the 
Union was to be proposed, and I was 
unacquainted with the assurance given 
to the chancellor, until it was communi- 
cated to me in the letters which I re- 
ceived from Lord Cornwallis and your- 
self in the middle of last week. It 
may, perhaps, be deemed desirable that 
I should settle and deliver over the busi- 
ness of the office to my successor; and 
in this case, I shall with great pleasure 
stay in Ireland till the approach of the 
session, and will postpone the private 
business which I came hither to adjust, 
until my return.” 


The following is from a letter from 
the Marquis of Cornwallis to the Duke 
of Portland, bearing date December 
the 5th, 1798, from which it appears 
that the Romish archbishop was satis- 
fied with the measure, provided only 
it did not oppose any bar to the fu- 
ture consideration of their claims :— 


“Lord Castlereagh has seen Dr. Troy, 
and finds his sentiments perfectly cor- 
respondent with those of my Lord Fin- 
gall and Lord Kenmare. He expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied, provided no 
bar to their future hopes made a part of 
the measure, and was ready to use his 
utmost influence in its support. Upon 
the whole, it appears to me, as far as 
the dispositions of the Catholics have 
yet disclosed themselves, that there is 
every reason to expect from them a pre- 
ference for the measure. An active 
support from that body would not per- 
haps be advantageous to the success of 
the Union. It would particularly in- 
crease the jealousy of the Protestants, 
and render them less inclined to the 
question.” 


And again, on the 2nd of January, 
1799, he writes to the same distin- 
guished individual, being the head of 
the cabinet, as follows :— 


** What line of conduct they will ulti- 
mately adopt, when decidedly convinced 
that the measure will be persevered in 
on a Protestant principle, I am incapa- 
ble of judging. I shall endeavour to 
give them the most favourable impres- 
sions, without holding out to them 
hopes of any relaxation on the part of the 
government, and shall leave no effort 
untried to prevent an opposition to the 
Union being made the measure of that 
party; as 1 should much fear, should it 
be made a Catholic principle to resist 
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the Union, that the favourable senti- 
ments entertained by individuals would 
give way to the party feeling, and de- 
prive us of our principal strength in the 
South and West, which could not fail, at 
least for the present, to prove fatal to 
te MNNNEND, we 8 tk sl en 

**T much fear Mr. Saurin’s conduct 
will render it necessary for me to sub- 
mit, through your Grace, to his Ma- 


jesty, the indispensable necessity of with- 


drawing from him those professional 
distinctions, of which his former conduct 
had rendered him so deserving.” 


The following is Lord Castlereagh’s 
view of the subject, he being a strenu- 
ous advocate for Emancipation :— 


** Were the Catholic question to be 
now carried, the great argument for a 
Union would be lost, at least, as far as 
the Catholics are concerned : it seems, 
therefore, more important than ever for 
government to resist its adoption, on the 
grounds, that without a Union it must 
be destructive; with it, that it may be 
safe. I am of opinion that the measure 
hereafter to secure its success, must be 
ogee ona more enlarged principle ; 

ut, if the immediate object of govern- 
ment is to resist the Catholic claims, ra- 
ther than to renew the question of 
Union, I much doubt the policy of at 
present holding out to them any decided 
expectations: it might weaken us 
with the Protestants, and would not 
strengthen us with the Catholics, whilst 
they look to carry their question uncon- 
nected with Union.” 


Thus it is perfectly clear, that up to 
this period, no promises were held out 
which would amount to any pledge on 
the part of government; that the great 
measure on which they were intent 
was to be connected, either immedi- 
ately or remotely, with Emancipation ; 
and that, notwithstanding that clear 
understanding, the Roman Catholic 
prelacy and priesthood gave it their 
full support. 

Dr. Troy was the agent through 
whom the government sounded that 
body; and the following is an extract 
from a letter received by him from 
Doctor Bray, Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Cashel, and sent by the for- 
mer to Mr. Marshall, to be submitted 
to the authorities at the castle :— 


“If we act in any ostensible capacity 
in the business of Union, either by a 
personal signature to an address in 
favour of it, or otherwise, inmy humble 
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opinion, instead of serving the cause, we 
may injure it. As far as I understand 
the measure, it will be productive of 
substantial benefits to both countries, 
and, therefore, it meets my good wishes, 
and shall have the whole of my little 
mite of assistance, but with due atten- 
tion to the necessary cautions and hints 
so wisely suggested by Lord Castle- 
reagh.” 


Dr. Dillon, Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Tuam, thus writes :— 


“It would also give a handle to the 
enemies of subordination, who have al- 
ready endeavoured to counteract any 
little exertions which Imay have employed 
to bring back the people to a sense of 
their duty, by styling mean Orange 
bishop, the tool of government, well 
paid for my services, &e. These consi- 
derations, together with the difficulties 
in which, by such a precedent, I should 
probably involve some of our brethren, 
more immediately exposed to the wrath 
of our enemies than I am, have left me 
wavering and uncertain for many days. 
Supported, however, by your sanction 
and that of Dr. Reilly, I think I may 
venture to request of your lordship to 
sign it for me. My vicar-general and 
dean have already signed. I have also, 
since my last, spoken to some Roman 
Catholic gentlemen on the subject. Mr. 
Crane, of Boulabay, tells me that he has 
signed. Mr. Lynch, of Clogher, refuses 
to sign, without assigning any motive. 
Thomas Dillon, of Farm Hill, a gentle- 
man of landed property, requests that 
his name may be added to the list. 

**T am actually employed in perform- 
ing a very painful duty, visiting the 
parishes which have contracted the 
greatest weight of guilt during the late 
rebellion.” 


Dr. Moylan, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Cork, thus writes to Sir John 
Cox Hippesley, when sounded by him 
respecting his sentiments upon the 
subject :— 


**T am happy to tell you it is working 
its way, and daily gaining ground on the 
public opinion. Several counties, which 
appeared most averse to it, have now 
declared for it, and [have no doubt but, 
with the blessing of God, it will be ef- 
fected, notwithstanding the violent op- 
position of Mr. Foster and his party, 
who will strain every nerve, and move 
heaven and earth, to prevent it sueceed- 
ing. They area very powerful faction. 
God grant they may not have re- 
course to the infernal means, so often 
made use of for political party purposes 
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of exciting underhand, by their agents, 
the poor easily-deluded people, to riot 
and insurrection, in order to embarrass 
government! The Roman Catholics in 
general are avowedly for the measure.” 


The following, which we extract 
from the same letter, bearing date 
September 4, 1799, could not surely 
have been written by a Roman Ca- 
tholic prelate, if Lord Castlereagh was 
the monster which many of the Roman 
Catholic prelates of the present day 
would represent him :— 


‘* The provision intended to be made 
for the Roman Catholic clergy of this 
kingdom, is a measure worthy an en- 
lightened goverment, and we cannot 
but be thankful for it. Pe 

“Lord Castlereagh sailed last night 
for England. I wish him, from my 
heart, a pleasant journey and a safe re- 
turn. I have many obligations to his 
lordship: he has been uncommonly civil 
and attentive to me. He is a most 
amiable nobleman, and well qualified to 
fill, with credit to himself and advantage 
to the nation, the high office he is sta- 
tioned in. I hope he will have the 
satisfaction of seeing the great measure 
of Union completed, to the general con- 
tent of both kingdoms, under his admi- 
nistration.” 


We must now draw to a close. The 
volumes before us are highly impor- 
tant; and we look forward with in- 
terest to those which are to follow, as 
they will no doubt be found as elucida- 
tory of the noble lord’s foreign policy, 
when his services were transferred to 
England, as these are of his domestic 
policy while he served in Ireland. 

He was opposed by a force of talent, 
as well as by a weight of prejudice, 
which few ministers, standing almost 
alone in the House of Commons, or 
at least very feebly supported, could 
have sustained. And, young as he 
was, he never made a false move, or 
abated a jot of heart or hope, even 
when his cause seemed most hopeless. 

In debate, he was always well in- 
formed ; and his perfect self-possession, 
as well as his gentlemanly bearing, se- 
cured for him a respectful attention on 
the part of the house; and though 
Grattan, and Curran, and Plunket, 
and Bushe, and Burrowes, and Pon- 
sonby, and Barrington, were his an- 
tagonists, he received their assaults, 
whether of invective, of raillery, or of 
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ridicule, with imperturbable good hu- 
mour, and seemed to possess a charm- 
ed life amidst a fire of oratorical artil- 
lery, by which any one else must have 
been extinguished. 

Of his public speaking it could not 
be said, as it might of that of some of 
his great cotemporaries, ‘ materiem 
superabat opus.” The matter was 
generally excellent; it was the man- 
ner, and the copia verborum, that were 
defective. He often wanted words 
for his ideas—as there are those who 
sometimes want ideas for their words 
—and there was a cold monotony in 
his delivery, that greatly interfered with 
the effect of his elocution. But we 
have heard one* of the most competent 
judges we ever knew, and who was a 
constant listener to the noble lord in 
the English House of Commons, one, 
too, who had no prejudice in his 
favour, aver, that he had sometimes 
heard him, when in possession of a 
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great subject, or under the influence 
of extraordinary excitement, astonish 
the house by a burst of eloquence, .in 
the highest degree impressive and 
commanding; and then, suddenly, as 
much astonish them, by sinking flab- 
bergasted, like a collapsed balloon, 
until he became almost an object of 
ridicule to those to whom he had just 
been an object of admiration. 

But as we must very soon have 
another opportunity of adverting to 
the parliamentary and official career 
of the noble lord, we shall content 
ourselves for the present with what 
has been already said, and expressing 
our thanks to the noble editor for the 
interesting information which his 
work has afforded us, repeat our ad- 
vice, that when he publishes again, he 
may procure a fuller and more able 
biographical notice of his noble bro- 
ther, than that which, in these volumes, 
he has presented to his readers. 


* The late John Sydney Taylor. 
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JUGGLERS — THE 


EMPEROR OF NECROMANCERS—THE BASIN OF WATER AND 


FISH—-THE GROWING OF A SHRUB—-THE PRODUCTION OF EDIBLES—ANALOGY 
BETWEEN THE CHINESE AND INDIAN JUGGLERS, 


Tneastounding performances of Indian 
jugglers have not only been frequently 
described by various authors and tra- 
vellers, but the British public have 
had a few opportunities afforded them 
of judging of their abilities in execut- 
ing some of their extraordinary feats ; 
however, it should be borne in mind 
that very inferior artistes have, at any 
period, visited this country, with the 
exception, possibly, of Ramee Samee, 
who isin the recollection of many of the 
present generation, and whose won- 
derful exploits of catching balls of fire, 
swallowing swords, and various magi- 
cal deeds, might be attributed to leger- 
de-main or ocular deception. A de- 
scription of their brethren of the Ce- 
lestial Empire may not prove uninte- 
resting, as their talents are by nomeans 
of a despicable or ordinary standard ; 
and their dexterity, sleight-of-hand, 
magic, or whatever other denomina- 
tion their art may properly belong to, 
or by what designation the same should 
more correctly be described—assuredly 
it is the occult science, for hidden it is 
from us ordinary mortals—is, at all 
events, equally deserving of attention 
and record. Some of the perform- 
ances of the eastern jugglers seem so 
incredible, even to those who have had 
the benefit of ocular demonstration, 
that they must appear to those who 
have not had that opportunity afforded 
them, as the tales, or long-bows, of 
travellers. For our own part we 
must confess that we should have 
ranged ourselves among the ranks of 
unbelievers and sceptics, had we not 
had opportunity of judging, as eye- 
witnesses, of the truth of the facts which 
we are about to describe. For our- 
selves, we are free to admit that we 
not only believe (for seeing is believing, 
even in these matter-of-fact times), 
all we have seen ourselves, but much 
more which has been described to us, 
and we have deliberately come to the 


conclusion, that there is no sleight-of- 
hand, foreign aid of trap-doors, false 
bottoms, and assistants concealed un- 
der tables, or such like accompani- 
ments as are well known to be the 
attendants upon * The Great Wizard 
of the North,” Robert Handier, or 
such like gentlemen, but that the skill, 
science, or art, has been handed down 
or inherited from their predecessors, 
and is of a similar nature to that 
which was possessed by the magicians 
of ancient Egypt, and of the truth of 
whose performances we can have no 
doubt, having the authority of Holy 
Writ itself. 

We are not prepared to say that 
there is no legér-de-main or deception 
at any time or period practised by 
sastern jugglers, as there may have 
been in such exhibitions as those which 
have been witnessed in England, and 
already referred to, since these took 
place upon the stages of our public 
theatres, where, necessarily, every fa- 
cility existed to practise deception ; but 
what we now allude to, took place in 
our own domicile, and under circum- 
stances which totally precluded the 
possibility of any assistance being de- 
rived from trap-doors, or collusion 
with confederates of any kind; and 
being fully convinced of this fact, we 
were the more astonished at the won- 
ders which we did behold, and we 
were rather inclined to doubt the evi- 
dences of our own senses, and rubbed 
our organs of vision to ascertain if we 
were not dreaming ; and we will not 
swear that we did not bite each of our 
little fingers in our anxiety to ascer- 
tain the truth that we were wide awake, 
and in the full possession of all our 
faculties. 

Having received marks of attention 
and hospitality from various friends, 
it was incumbent to return such civi- 
lities, and it became a subject of no 
little solicitude how we might best, at 
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the same time, cater for their amuse- 
ment. This latter, it must be confess- 
ed, at the period we allude to, was a 
matter of no small difficulty in a new 
colony like Hong-Kong, composed of 
raw materials, and unlicked into shape. 
At length, after frequent consultations 
with our compredore (who is a head 
servant or butler), as to the practica- 
bility of inducing a celebrated juggler 
of Canton, for the sake of “the filthy 
lucre of gain,” to transport himself to 
Hong-Kong, and exhibit his various 
acquirements to us “ red-bristled bar- 
barians,” the aforesaid compredore 
one day announced to us with much 
official importance, that the celebrated 
individual of the juggler species had ar- 
rived in the island. He was sent forth- 
with in quest of the said necromancer, 
and returned, after a lapse of some 
hours, with the intelligence that he 
had succeeded in finding the rara avis, 
and had secured his services for a 
valuable consideration, to display his 
cabalistic skill, and, for the first time, 
to perform for the gratification and 
amusement of an audience composed 
of liege subjects of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty. Invitations in due course were 
issued, and accepted with alacrity— 
recreation of any kind being at that 
period, in that lugubrious colony, 
rare—and a large assemblage, con- 
sisting for the most part of lords of 
the creation, arrived on the evening in 
question. 

The room in which the performance 
took place was denuded of every ar- 
ticle of furniture, with the exception 
of chairs, which were arranged close 
to the walls, for the convenience of the 
spectators, thus leaving the floor un- 
matted, and a clear and wide arena for 
the performer. At the hournamed, the 
great attraction of the evening was in- 
troduced by the compredore ; he ap- 
peared to be a man of about five-and- 
thirty years of age, sallow complexion 
(for even amongst the tawney-skinned 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire 
there are various degrees of yellow- 
ness), his eyes were exceedingly small, 
with an expression of shrewd observa- 
tion and cunning depicted therein, and 
he appeared to take in the whole com- 
pany assembled at one glance; there 
was an expression of finesse about the 
mouth, and the towt ensemble of his 
countenance evinced acharacter of in- 
telligence, shrewdness, and determi- 
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nation, rarely combined ; but he ob- 
served the imperturbable gravity so 
characteristic of the Chinese nation, 
In height he was about five feet seven 
inches, not an athletically formed 
man, but of a wiry, spare make; he 
was attired inthe ordinary dress of the 
middleranks of Chinese, which consists 
of the loose jacket and trowsers, with 
white calico stockings, and black silken 
shoes, embroidered with blue, and 
white felt soles two inches thick; he 
had no covering on his head, and was 
followed by his coolee or servant, bear- 
ing an unpainted teak-wood box of 
about three feet by two feet in size, 
who placed it in the room and retired. 
The juggler, magician, necromancer, 
or conjuror (for we care not by which 
of these denominations to designate the 
individual), advanced into the centre 
of the room, accompanied by the 
compredore, and delivered a Chinese 
oration, which was rendered into 
Anglo-Chinese by the compredore act- 
ing as interpreter on the occasion, 
which was to the following effect, 
namely :—‘ That he had never before 
exhibited the mysteries of his art to 
any but natives of China, and manda- 
rins of the highest rank; but that as 
the compredore was his particular 
friend, and had promised him faithfully 
that the mandarin of Canton should 
not be made cognisant of his having 
exhibited the acts of his peculiar vo- 
cation before any but the favoured sons 
of the Celestial Empire, he would dis- 
play such wonders as would undoubt- 
edly convince us that he was no com- 
mon professor of the occult science ; 
for as Taou-Kwang was the greatest 
emperor in the whole world, all other 
potentates being his inferiors, so was 
he (the speaker) the chief and head of 
all the professors of his art, all others 
his compeers being as inferior to him as 
the aforesaid potentates were to Taou- 
Kwang.” This oration was delivered 
with an amazing show of pomposity, 
which was received by us for exactly 
as much as it was worth, still keeping 
our resolution, previously formed,} of 
watching him most narrowly and 
closely. 

The compredore having retired, 
the emperor of all the jugglers, magi- 
cians, necromancers, and conjurors 
was left solus ; he commenced opera- 
tions by placing his box in the centre 
of the room; he then stripped off his 
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jacket, thus appearing in a state of 
nudity from the waist upwards, hay- 
ing a white cloth twisted round his 
loins. He next took his long tail of 
plaited hair, and twined it round his 
head, and being thus prepared, he 
opened his box, and took therefrom 
an ordinary basin, or bowl, of about 
eighteen inches in diameter, closed the 
lid of the box, leaving it exposed com- 
pletely to our view: he then walked 
round the room, allowing each indi- 
vidual separately to inspect the basin, 
and handle it—the whole of the time 
talking in his native language, which 
we afterwards learned was a species of 
incantation. We were all sufficiently 
satisfied that the basin was an ordinary 
one, and perfectly empty. He then 
placed it on the floor, about five feet 
from the box, untwisted the cloth from 
round his waist, which was in size 
about ayard and a-half long, by one 
yard wide, and which he threw over 
the basin, spreading it out, continuing 
during all the time his mumbling. In 
about half a minute, he raised the 
cloth from the basin, exposing it to 
view, when lo, and behold! to our 
astonishment, it was filled with limpid 
water, and a fish of three or four 
inches long was swimming about in it! 
He took up the bowl, and handed it 
to each spectator, as he had previously 
done, and we satisfied ourselves that 
there was no ocular deception, but 
that the water was indeed veritable, 
and the fish a living one! How this 
was accomplished, we leave it to others 
more learned in necromantic arts to 
solve, but this is certain, that there 
was no false lining or bottom to the 
basin ; and it was impossible to have 
changed the vessel, or to have put 
anything into it, as the performer did 
not approach it from the time of plac- 
ing it upon the floor until after he had 
withdrawn the cloth, and we had seen 
the limpid water init. After we had 
sufficiently satisfied ourselves, by exa- 
mining the contents of the basin, he 
replaced it in the box, and took there- 
from a green flower-pot, filled with 
mould, which was about twelve inches 
in height, and eighteen inches in dia- 
meter. Holding this in one hand, and 
exhibiting what appeared to be an or- 
dinary seed in the other, he handed 
them round for inspection after the 
previous fashion; he then made a 
avity in the mould, and placed the 
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seed in it, covering it carefully with 
the earth ; he afterwards set down the 
flower-pot where the bowl had pre- 
viously rested, covered it in like man- 
ner with the cloth, and recommenced 
his mutterings, which occupied about 
ten minutes, after which he withdrew 
the cloth, and we beheld a young and 
tender plant in the flower-pot, about 
two inches above the mould; this was 
of a beautiful bright green colour, 
with the leaves folded about the stem, 
one within the other, and apparently 
a healthy plant, having all that fresh- 
ness peculiar to one which has just 
burst from the parent earth, but of 
what botanical species we are not in a 
position to determine. This was 
handed round by the enchanter, and 
examined by all, with the same feel- 
ings and expressions of surprise, but 
with no less care and accuracy, than 
the water and fish which had preceded 
it. He again placed it in its previous 
position, re-covered it with the cloth, 
and recommenced his incantations, 
which continued for about twenty 
minutes; during which period, we 
observed the cloth gradually rising in 
a conical form over the spot where it 
covered the flower-pot, until it had 
risen about a foot and a-half, when 
the cloth was again withdrawn, and 
to our increased amazement, we be- 
held the tender plant grown into a 
small shrub, regularly formed, clothed 
with verdure, and having its branches 
covered with buds and leaves; and 
again, the same examination was re- 
sumed—we were as equally convinced 
of the shrub being a bond fide one, 
and of the impossibility of deception, 
as we had been of the truth and accu- 
racy of what we had seen on the two 
former occasions. The replacing, re- 
covering, remuttering, were all seve- 
rally renewed, and after the lapse of 
half-an-hour, the cloth was once more 
removed, and need we say that the 
amazement of the spectators was con- 
siderably augmented, by discovering 
that the shrub was now clothed with 
blossoms and flowers, in appearance 
resembling those of the China aster! 
* Most wonderful—astounding—ex- 
traordinary—beyond _belief—scarcely 
to be credited—surely, our eyes de- 
ceive us,” were some of the expres- 
sions which escaped from those pre- 
sent ; we came to the conclusion that 
nothing more extraordinary could be 
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exhibited, and we imagined that the 
show was concluded, when our friend 
the necromancer re-called the com- 
predore, and through him requested 
us to resume our seats, as he had 
something further to produce, by 
which he hoped to prove his right and 
title to the imperial dignity which he 
assumed over his confréres; he, at the 
same time, intimated that our patience 
would be slightly taxed, as it required 
some time to bring the forthcoming 
Spectacle to a completion; we has- 
tened to comply with this his most 
reasonable request, by reseating our- 
selves, 

Again the casket of wonders, in the 
form of the aforesaid teak-wood box, 
was Called into requisition, and the lid 
having been opened, our wonder- 
worker took therefrom a common 
round earthenware  white-and-blue 
plate, of about two feet in diameter, 
and placed thereon about a pound of 
unboiled rice; this he handed round in 
the manner previously described, and 
we took the platter, examining it more 
narrowly than any of the former arti- 
cles, resolved that this time there 
should be no mistake (for, as he had 
promised that it should be something 
more supernatural than anything which 


we had yet witnessed, we resolved, if 


possible, to be uncommonly sharp)—we 
handled the rice, therefore, which 
there could be no mistake about, it 
being, indeed, “la veritable” (as 
Jean Maria Farina says), and uncooked 
also. All this time it must be kept in 
mind, that although the necromancer 
could see the box, yet it was kept 
closed at a distance from him, and he 
never approached it during his opera- 
tions, so that it was perfectly imprac- 
ticable that he could abstract any 
article from it during the time. He 
now put the plate of rice in the centre 
of the room, and covered it with the 
cloth, and squatting down after the 
manner of these pagans (for, be it 
known, that their attitude resembles 
that of a monkey squatted, more than 
that of a human being seated, as their 
nether-end rests upon, or balances over 
their heels, and when their long tails 
rest upon the ground, the resemblance 
is nearly perfect), he varied the per- 
formance this time, by putting his 
hands under the cloth, scrupulously 
keeping his arms covered up to the 
elbows, and then commenced divers 
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manipulations, vehemently and loudly 
muttering his incantations—(it has 
just been suggested to us by an imp at 
our elbow, that the manipulations he 
was indulging in might possibly have 
been of a mesmeric character)—this 
continued for the space of half-an-hour, 
our necromancer never budging from 
the spot, or changing the elegant atti- 
tude which he had first adopted; we 
observed sundry movements under the 
cloth at divers times, and in various 
places; it appeared to be raised from 
the ground, until the whole presented 
an appearance not unlike the uneven 
surface and undulations of the model 
of a hilly country: the three sides 
which were removed from the magician 
resting upon the floor. At the expira- 
tion of the half-hour, he arose, and 
removed the cloth, walking round, and 
carefully gathering it up by the four 
corners, which being thus raised, dis- 
covered to our view, arranged in sym- 
metrical order, six dishes or plates 
similar to that which had been handed 
round, but of various sizes, and these 
were filled with sundry cooked edibles 
peculiar to the country, and amongst 
them was a dish of boiled rice, but, 
where the dish of unboiled rice had 
vanished to, or from whence came the 
six dishes, or how they came there, 
amply provided, as they were, with 
ready-dressed food, it passed human 
ken to explain! Neither is it con- 
ceivable how he could have arranged 
these six dishes without moving from 
one spot, as those which were farthest 
from him, when the cloth was re- 
moved, were considerably beyond the 
reach of his arm—but, certes, it can- 
not be denied that he could with equal 
facility arrange the order of the dishes, 
as he could have caused to appear, or 
have produced, the six dishes of va- 
rious descriptions of cooked food from 
one solitary platter of unboiled rice ! 
Again were exclamations of wonder 
and astonishment heard to issue from 
the mouths of all those who were pre- 
sent; again did we conclude that the 
spectacle had been brought to a close, 
but again were we requested to resume 
our seats, and again did we comply 
with the solicitation. The conjuror 
re-covered the viands with his magic 
cloth, which, to our ordinary vision, 
appeared to be nothing more or less 
than two pieces of white calico sewn 
together up the middle; re-seating 
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himself in his former elegant attitude, 
he recommenced his tncanric jabber- 
ings, he repeated his manipulations 
in the manner above described. After 
some time, we observed the cloth gra- 
dually rising, rising, rising, and rising 
again in the centre, until it assumed a 
form somewhat conical, the apex of 
which was removed about two feet, or 
upwards, from the floor ; during the 
whole of this rising or ascending pro- 
gress, the manipulator remained with- 
out moving from the spot where he 
had originally squatted, but he now 
assumed the erect posture of the 
« human form divine,” and again, and 
for the last time, he raised the cloth, 
when, wonder upon wonders! there 
were the six dishes, which, twenty or 
thirty minutes previously, we had seen 
arranged flat and symmetrically upon 
the floor, now piled one upon the 
other in regular order, commencing 
with the largest at the bottom, and 
each dish, in ascending order, being 
of diminished size, until the smallest 
crowned the top, the food remaining 
in the dishes, thus forming a pyramid 
of alternate layers of earthenware and 
viands. ‘ Well,” said a countryman 
of ours who was present, “if this 
does not bate Banagher, and sure ye 
know who he bate, wasn’t it ould Nick 
himself?” Alas! poor ! for, 
shortly after, Death, the presiding 
genius of Hong-Kong, claimed him as 
a victim, and there his body rests, in 
the burial ground upon the hill, far 
from Erin’s green isle, and those he 
loved so well. 


* Alas, poor Yorick, he was a fellow of infinite 
mirth and merriment!” 


Ah! well, it will not do for us to 
indulge in these melancholy reminis- 
cences. 

With breathless astonishment we 
gazed upon this necromancer, half be- 
lieving that it was not quite impossible 
that, upon more close inspection, we 
might discover the cloven hoofs, horns, 
tail, and other peculiarities appertain- 
ing to his satanic majesty—true, there 
was a tail, but that was of hair, and 
being twined round his head, it could 
not very conveniently or legitimately 
be termed a dorsal termination! Dur- 
ing the whole of this time, he preserved 
his imperturbable gravity, whilst we, 
unsophisticated mortals, were lost in 
very amazement at the wonders we had 
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been the witnesses of: but he treated 
all that he did seemingly as matters of 
common, ordinary, daily occurrence, 
which possibly they might have been, 
or were, with him. Amongst our Eng- 
lish exclamations of wonderment, it 
should not be forgotten that there were 
mingled in due proportion the y1-Yaws, 
and other expressions indicative of si- 
milar feelings on the part of the head 
domestics and their friends, who had 
crowded round the doors and windows 
to satisfy their not very unnatural cu- 
riosity ; for we, although not at all 
times disposed to be good-natured, on 
this occasion, for very obvious rea- 
sons, followed laudably the course pur- 
sued by a certain “ Mitey Minister,” 
and shut our eyes to avoid seeing 
what we felt we should have great 
difficulty in remedying. The emperor 
of all the conjurors, and we most fully 
acquiesce in according him the title, 
now took his leave with a * chin-chin,” 
meaning, in good honest English, fare- 
well; his coolee removing the teak- 
wood box, and some of our own do- 
mestics carrying out the flowering 
shrub, in all its pristine beauty, and 
the pyramid of viands, of the latter of 
which we have no doubt they partook, 
in company with our friend the empe- 
ror, and washed them down with sun- 
dry cups of their favourite sam-shoo. 
We must now conclude, by drawing 
an analogy between the peformances 
of the jugglers of the Celestial Empire 
and their brethren of the British pos- 
sessions in India. We have not our- 
selves heard of anything analogous to 
the bowl of water andthe fish ; but as 
regards the growing plant or shrub we 
have, and believe that it has been pre- 
viously described by many; but, never- 
theless, we will give it here concisely, 
as we have had it from the lips of an 
eye-witness, whose veracity is un- 
doubted, and upon whom we can rely, 
and whose sears bear honourable tes- 
timony to the service which he has 
rendered his country. The perform- 
ance we allude to is the production of 
amangoe-tree. The juggler shews a 
stone of mangoe fruit, or the young 
plant, which he places in the earth, 
covering it with a mat; after a cer- 
tain time he removes the mat, and 
the fruit-stone has either become a 
young plant, or the young plant has 
become a young tree, with branches 
clothed with leaves, as the case may 
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be; it is again covered with the mat, 
which, after another space of time is 
removed, and you behold the tree in 
full blossom. The same process of co- 
vering and uncovering with the mat is 
repeated several times, and the various 
stages of the blossoms forming, blow- 
ing, the fruit forming, the green fruit 
and the ripened fruit are exhibited, 
according to their natural order, for 
inspection and observation. At the 
conclusion, the fruit is gathered, cut 
into pieces, and handed to the spec- 
tators ; and our informant has assured 
us, that he not only partook of the 
fruit which was so produced, but that 
the appearance, smell, and flavour of 
them were equal to the finest fruit of 
that description which he had ever pre- 
viously tasted. This operation of grow- 
ing mangoe-trees takes several hours, 
and, to the best of my recollection, 
five or six—so that, in point of time, 


the professors of the Celestial Empire 
are not inferior to those of British In- 
dia; and we have not the slightest 
doubt upon our minds, that they could 
produce fruit in a shorter time ; judg- 
ing from what we have witnessed, see- 
ing that the flowers were produced 
upon our shrub in about an hour and 
ten minutes from the planting of the 
seed, we may very fairly argue that 
fruit could have been produced in an 
hour longer. 

We will not here enter into any de- 
scription of, or dissertation upon, the 
feats of agility, or gymnastic exercises 
practised in the Celestial Empire, 
whatever we may be induced to do 
hereafter ; more particularly as we do 
not consider that they correctly come 
under the same class with those per- 
formances which we have just been 
describing. 
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The Reign of Elizabeth in Ireland. 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH IN IRELAND. 


In a paper, to which Mr. Wills’ 
«‘ Lives of Illustrious Irishmen” gave 
a title, in our last November number, 
we took a rapid review of the early 
history of this country, and the re- 
markable men connected with that his- 
tory, concluding with Gerald, sixteenth 
and last earl of Desmond. Resuming 
the subject, we shall briefly advert to 
a few of the distinguished native chief- 
tains of the same period. 

The Desmond Fitzgeralds are gene- 
rally conceded the first place in power 
and pre-eminence among the Norman 
settlers, who established themselves in 
this country. The house of O’NeiLt 
may justly claim the same station 
among the native inhabitants. From 
the earliest periods to which our re- 
cords reach, they had possessed terri- 
tories of immense extent in the north 
of Ireland; and would appear even 
beyond the limits of those extensive 
territories to have established their do- 
minion, though not the right of pro- 
perty ; exacting from the surrounding 


chieftains an acknowledgment of their 


supremacy. At first they had resist- 
ed, afterwards refused to acknowledge, 
the sovereignty of England ; finally, 
after long resistance, they yielded an ap- 
parent submission, cherishing in secret 
the most inveterate enmity. Hugh 
O’Niall disturbed the reign of John 
with frequent insurrections. Con 
O’Niall, who married a sister of the 
eighth Earl of Kildare, Tirlogh 
O’Niall, and Art O’ Niall, successively 
through the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., waged war with the 
lords deputies. Con Boccagh O’Niall 
first sought and received a confirma- 
tion of his title from the British go- 
vernment ; he was made a knight, and 
for several years continued peaceable, 
and professed fidelity to the British 
connexion: afterwards he joined in 
the rebellion of his kinsman Silken 
Thomas; and being thus once es- 
tranged from loyal influences, it be- 
came an object with the enemies of 
King Henry VIII. and the Reforma- 
tion, to gain his alliance. A letter 
was addressed to him by the Bishop of 
Metz and foreign cardinals, in these 
singular words :— 


‘My Son O’Nratt,—Thou and thy 
fathers were ever faithful to the mother 
Church of Rome. His holiness, Paul, 
the present pope, and his council of 
holy fathers, have lately found an an- 
cient prophecy of our St. Lazerianus, an 
Irish archbishop of Cashel. It saith, 
that the Church of Rome shall surely 
fall when the Catholic faith in Ireland 
is overthrown. Therefore, for the 
glory of the mother church, the honor of 
St. Peter, and your own security, sup- 
press heresy, and oppose the enemies of 
his holiness. The council of cardinals 
have, therefore, thought it right to ani- 
mate the people of the holy island in 
this sacred cause, being assured, that 
while the mother church hath sons like 
you, she shall not fall, but prevail for 
ever, in some degree at least, in Britain. 
We commend your princely person to 
the protection of the Holy Trinity, of 
the Virgin, of St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
all the host of heaven. Amen.” 


Con for some years continued in 
hostility with various success ; at last, 
wearied of efforts which led to no de- 
cisive result, he made terms with the 
Lord Deputy, surrendered his estates 
to King Henry—received from him the 
earldom of Tyrone, and a grant of the 
country of Tyrone. The patent li- 
mited the earldom to him for life, with 
remainder to his son Matthew. The 
legitimacy of this Matthew was denied, 
and another son, Shane O’Neill, as- 
suming to be heir of the estate, by 
Irish law, though by the patent exclud- 
ed from the title, engaged in war 
against Matthew, in his father’s life- 
time, and put him to death. 

Thus commenced the career of 
John, better known by his Irish name 
of Suane O'NEILL, the great leader 
of the disaffected in Ulster, during 
the earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and one of the most remarkable and 
dangerous of the chiefs, who have at 
any time rebelled against the English 
supremacy. 

Possessed of prodigious physical 
strength, he was able to endure any 
fatigue, and indulge in any excess. 
His mental abilities, naturally consi- 
derable, were little indebted to educa- 
tion ; but he had those natural quali- 
ties which, when sharpened by exercise 
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and intercourse with men and business, 
supply the defects of education, and 
conduct their possessor, if not with 
equal honour, often with greater suc- 
cess, through intricate affairs—quick- 
ness of apprehension, foresight, pru- 
dence, and the power of dissembling. 
Thus fitted for the stirring scene on 
which he was to act, he found the cir- 
cumstances of the time and the temper 
of men’s minds admirably adapted for 
his views of independence. The Eng- 
lish language and laws had made little 
rogress among the mass beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. 
The Norman and Native chiefs were 
equally unwilling to submit to any yoke, 
or to be guided by any rule except 
their own arbitrary wills. The lower 
classes rather existed than lived; bar- 
barous, beyond any other district in 
Europe, in their habits, and utterly 
unenlightened by any knowledge or in- 
formation whatever, more than was re- 
quisite to provide their miserable sub- 
sistence from day to day. The Refor- 
mation had been introduced within the 
English pale, and under the preaching 
of Browne, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
many of his clergy who embraced its 
doctrines, had made some progress in 
Dublin, and to such extent around it 
as the English language was spoken. 
Everywhere else the ignorance of the 
peasantry and clergy, and their natural 
hostility to any system that came from 
those masters against whose political 
predominance they were, however un- 
successfully, still pertinaciously strug- 
gling, opposed insurmountable obsta- 
cles to its dissemination. Erroneous 
views, prevalent at that period, and 
shared in by but too many of the best 
and ablest statesmen, of the duty of 
the state to proselytise, and use even 
force, if necessary, for the purpose, 
produced measures that were met by 
obstinate resistance ; and the intrigues 
of foreign ecclesiastics, and the ambi- 
tion of individual chieftains, perverted 
and inflamed the antipathies of reli- 
gious discord. 

Of these materials for civil war, 
Shane O'Neill took that advantage 
which might have been anticipated. 
While engaging in an extensive con- 
federacy with the discontented in every 
part of the island, he had the prudence 
to veil his designs, and actually pass 
over to London to pay his homage to 
the queen. Thence returned, he con- 
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tinued steadily to strengthen his own 
power, and awaited only the favour- 
able moment to break into rebellion. 
At length he burst upon Armagh with 
flame and sword, and advanced south- 
ward as far as Dundalk. Receiving 
there a check, he returned home, only 
to meet new enemies in the neighbour- 
ing chieftains, who had risen against 
him, and took advantage of his re- 
treat to press him on every side. 
Abandoned by his old allies, conscious 
he had offended Elizabeth too deeply 
and too repeatedly to be again for- 
given, he sought refuge with the Scots 
who had established themselves in An- 
trim, and whom he had, a few years 
previously, assailed with his whole 
force. 

A drunken quarrel, eventuating in 
an armed conflict, between his follow- 
ers and a party of the Scots, termi- 
nated at once his life and his intrigues. 
Piers, an English captain, who not 
improbably fomented the dissension, 
cut off the head of the deceased chief, 
and carried it to the Lord Deputy to 
Dublin. His headless trunk was bu- 
ried near Cushendun, on the coast of 
Antrim ; and tradition still points out 
the grave of the great Shane O'Neill! 

On the death of Shane, there were 
two claimants for his power and posi- 
tion—Tyrlogh O'Neill, his uncle, and 
Hugh O'Neill, son of Matthew, who 
had been slain by Shane. Tyrlogh 
claimed to be the O'Neill, by virtue of 
the Irish laws, and also on account of 
the alleged illegitimacy of Matthew ; 
Hugh derived his claims by the pa- 
tent from the crown, which limited 
the estates and earldom, on the death 
of Con O'Neill, the first earl, to his 
son Matthew and his issue. Eventually 
the claims of Hugh prevailed. 

Hucu O’Nerit was bred in Eng- 
land; and his first occupation was in 
the queen’s service, as captain of a 
troop in the war with Desmond. While 
engaged on that service, he is said to 
have attained a high reputation for 
military talent. He was at all times 
remarkable for dissimulation, whether 
natural, or acquired by the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. To 
this, and to his conciliating address, 
and flattery used unsparingly and dex- 
terously on a visit to Elizabeth, was 
due his being established in his ances- 
tral possessions, with the reservation 
merely of two hundred and forty acres 
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for an English garrison. The Irish 
parliament, at the same time, declared 
him entitled to the earldom of Tyrone, 
which had been granted to his grand- 
father. 

Much controversy has taken place 
between historians respecting the ori- 
gin and causes of the subsequent quar- 
rel between O'Neill and the Eng- 
lish government. Some lay the blame 
on him; others on the lord deputy ; 
and Mr. Wills pretty equally on both. 
O'Neill, unquestionably, had within 
the English pale a bitter enemy in Sir 
Henry Bagnall. He had carried off 
and married the sister of this knight, 
and, to enable him to do so, had di- 
vorced his own wife. And it is not 
unlikely that the conduct of O'Neill 
was subject to misrepresentation and 
suspicion, generated by the vindictive 
feelings of Bagnall. It seems, how- 
ever, certain, that he was but too well 
inclined to seize on any excuse to 
shake off the yoke; and that during 
all the period at which he made the 
loudest professions of fidelity to the 
government, he carried on secret com- 
munications of a very different ten- 
dency with the insurgent native and 
Anglo-Hibernian chiefs, and even with 
the King of Spain. Some of his in- 
surrectionary tendencies were certain- 
ly due to O’Donnell, another northern 
chieftain, who had been seized by Sir 
John Perrott, under circumstances of 
disgraceful treachery, and who, escap- 
ing from imprisonment, fled to O’ Neill, 
and infused into the north his own ar- 
dent and just indignation. O’Neill, 
indeed, wrote to the government that 
he would persuade O'Donnell to loy- 
alty, and in case he were obstinate, 
serve against him in person; but it 
was ere long seen that the principles 
of his guest found from him a ready 
sympathy and support, not the less 
dangerous because disguised. Private 
orders were issued to Sir Wm. Rus- 
sell, the then deputy, if practicable, to 
seize O'Neill; and the language of 
the court became, in the words of 
Spenser—* O'Neill, though lifted by 
her Majesty out of the dust to that he 
hath now wrought himself unto, play- 
eth like the frozen snake.” Deeming 
boldness the best defence, he suddenly 
appeared in Dublin, confronted his ac- 
cusers, intimidated the viceroy, and, 
before orders were received from Eng- 
land, or measures were sufficiently pre- 
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pared at home to enable his arrest with 
safety, returned again to his own coun- 
try, having, by his courageous conduct, 
disheartened his enemies, and infused 
new vigour into his allies and friends. 
As soon as the queen received infor- 
mation of what had occurred, she ex- 
pressed, in strong terms, her displea- 
sure at the irresolution of the council, 
and the error they had committed in 
permitting so dangerous a person to 
escape 3 and, perceiving that the dar- 
ing of O'Neill gave but too sure indi- 
cations of the strength he had acquir- 
ed, and the preparations he was mak- 
ing, determined to check the growth 
of his influence, and anticipate the hos- 
tilities of the insurgent party, by es- 
tablishing a chain of fortresses, well 
stored and garrisoned, across the 
North of Ireland. O'Neill and O’Don- 
nell, foreseeing that were this once ac- 
complished, their designs could never 
be realised, resolved, if possible, to 
prevent the measure being effected, 
and broke into open war. The former 
suddenly appeared, with a large force, 
on the Blackwater at Portmore, where 
an English fort curbed the surround- 
ing district, stormed and seized the 
fort, expelled the garrison, and driving 
them before him, advanced through 
O’Reilly’s country with unresisted suc- 
cess. O'Donnell simultaneously in- 
vaded Sligo, and devastated a vast ex- 
tent of country, with fire and sword, 
sparing no English adherent. The 
insurrection, with various incidents, 
and with considerable intervals of 
truce, continued for a lengthened pe- 
riod without any definite result. A 
victory of considerable importance was 
at length gained by O'Neill and the 
confederates near Clontibret, and sub- 
sequently another near Portmore, and 
lastly one attended with the loss of fif- 
teen hundred English soldiers, and 
thirteen captains (among them Sir 
Henry Bagnall), near Armagh, called 
by some the battle of the Yellow-ford, 
and by others of the Blackwater. 
Contemporaneous with this defeat, 
the flame of rebellion was kindled in 
thesouth by James Fitz Thomas, known 
as the Sugan Earl of Desmond; and 
the historians of the period describe 
the British authority as shaken to its 
foundation. “The general voice,” 
says Moryson, “was of Tyrone 
amongst the English after the de- 
feat of Blackwater, as of Hannibal 
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among the Romans after the defeat 
of Cannae.” The queen, alarmed by 
the advancing success of the rebels, 
sent over her favourite, the Earl of 
Essex, with the largest and best-ap- 
pointed force ever sent to Ireland, 
numbering no less than twenty thou- 
sand foot, and two thousand horse. 
This nobleman, so eminent for valor, 
generosity, and all the accomplish- 
ments of his station, was by no means, 
in judgment and discretion, equal to 
his other attainments. Vain and am- 
bitious, it was at all times easy for de- 
signing persons to impose on his open- 
hearted nature, and make use of his 
popular talents to accomplish their 
ownends. We have stated that the 
rebellion had broken out in the South, 
as well as in Ulster ; and it happened 
that the estates of the nobles and 
council in Dublin lay there. They, 
therefore, diverted the attention of 
Essex to that quarter, and induced him 
to lead his forces where, though pre- 
datory incursions, injurious, no doubt, 
to their properties, were to be appre- 
hended, no constant, or really danger- 
ous revolt, was likely to continue. 
O'Neill, the true source of the danger, 
left unmolested, increased in strength 
and audacity ; the English forces were 
weakened and diminished in number 
by disease, and by being divided into 
garrisons ; and at length Essex con- 
sented to a conference with O'Neill, in 
which that wily chief appears to have 
dazzled and deceived the romantic spi- 
rit of the earl. The conference took 
place at the ford of Ballyclinch, O'Neill 
riding into the water to his saddle— 
Essex remaining on horseback on the 
bank. It was at this conference Essex 
is said to have made the well-known 
reply, in answer to O’Neill’s assertion 
of grievances on the score of religion— 
« Hang thee, thou carest asmuch about 
religion as my horse.” 

The correspondence at this time be- 
tween Elizabeth and Essex is preserved, 
and is too characteristic of the time to 
be omitted :— 


** TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


‘When this shall come to your ma- 
jesties hands, I know not ; but whenso- 
ever it hath that honour, give it leave 
(I humbly beseech your majesty) to tell 
you, that having now passed through 
the provinces of Leinster and Munster, 
and been upon the !rontire of Connaught 


(where the governour and the chiefe of 
the province were with me), I dare be- 
gin to give your majesty some adver. 
tisement of the state of this kingdome, 
not as before by heare-say, but as I 
beheld it with mine owne eyes. The 
people in general have able bodies by 
nature, and have gotten by custome 
ready use of arms, and by their late 
successes boldnes to fight with your 
majesties troopes. In their pride they 
value no man but themselves, in their 
affections they love nothing but idle. 
nesse and licentiousnesse, in their re- 
bellion they have no other end but to 
shake off the yoake of obedience to your 
majesty, and to root out all remem- 
brance of the English nation in this 
kingdome. I say this of the people in 
gencrall ; for I find not onely the greater 
part thus affected, but it is a generall 
quarrell of the Irish, and they who do 
not professe it, are either so few or so 
false, that there is no accompt to be 
made of them. The Irish nobility and 
lords of countreys, doe not onely in their 
hearts affect this plausible quarrell, and 
are divided from us in religion, but have 
an especiall quarrell to the English go- 
vernment, because it limitteth and tieth 
them, who ever have been and ever 
would be as absolute tyrants as any are 
under the sunne. The townes being in- 
habited by men of the same religion and 
birth as the rest, are so carried away 
with the love of gain, that for it, they 
will furnish the rebels with all things 
that may arme them, or inable them 
against the state or against themselves, 
The wealth of the kingdome, which con- 
sisteth in cattle, oate-meale, and other 
victuals, is almost all in the rebels’ 
hands, who in every province till my 
comming have been masters of the field. 
The expectation of all these rebels is 
very present, and very confident that 
Spaine will either so invade your ma- 
jesty that you shall have no leisure to 
prosecute them here, or so succour 
them that they will get most of the 
townes into their hands, ere your ma- 
jesty shall relieve or reinforce your 
army; so that now if your majesty re- 
solve to subdue these rebels by force, 
they are so many, and so framed to be 
souldiers, that the warre of force will 
be great, costly, andlong. If your ma- 
jesty will seeke to breake them by fac- 
tions among themselves, they are so 
courteous and mercenary and must be 
purchased, and their jesuits and prac- 
tising priests must be hunted out and 
taken from them, which now doe sodder 
them so fast and so close together. If 
your majesty will have a strong party 
in the Irish nobility, and make use of 
them, you must hide from them all pur- 
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pose ofestablishing English government 
till the strength of the Irish be so bro- 
ken, that they shall see no safety but 
in your majesties protection. If your 
majesty will be assured of the posses- 
sion of your townes, and keep them from 
supplying the wants of the rebels, you 
must have garrisons brought into them, 
able to command them, and make it a 
capital offence for any merchant in Ire- 
land to trade with the rebels, or buy or 
sell any armes or munition whatsoever. 
For your good subjects may have for 
their money out of your majesties store, 
that which shall be appointed by order, 
and may serve for their necessary de- 
fence ; whereas if once they be tradable, 
the rebels will give such extreme and 
excessive prices, that they will never Le 
kept from them. If your majesty will 
secure this your realme from the danger 
of invasion, as soone as those which di- 
rect and mannage your majesties intel- 
ligences, give notice of the preparations 
and readinesse of the enemy, you must 
be as well armed and provided for your 
defence; which provision consists in 
having forces upon the coast inrold and 
trained; in having magazines of vic- 
tuall in your majesties west and north- 
west parts ready to be transported; 
and in having ships both of warre and 
transportation, which may carry and 
waft them both upon the first allarum 
of a discent. The enroling and train- 
ing of your subjects, is no charge to 
your majesties owne cofers; the pro- 
viding of magazines will never be any 
losse, for in using them you may save a 
kingdome, and if you use them not you 
may have your old store sold (and if it 
be well handled) to your majesties pro- 
fit. The arming of your majesties ships, 
when you heare your enemy armes to 
the sea, is agreeable to your owne pro- 
vident and princely courses, and to the 
pollicy of all princes and states of the 
world. But to return to Ireland againe, 
as I have showed your majesty the dan- 
gers and disadvantages, which your 
servants and ministers here shall and 
doe meet withall, in this great work of 
redeeming this kingdome ; so I willnow 
(as well as I can) represent to your 
majesty your strength and advantages. 
First, these rebels are neither able to 
force any walled towne, castle, or house 
of strength, nor to keepe any that they 
get, so that while your majesty keeps 
your army in strength and vigor, you 
are undoubtedly mistresse of all townes 
and holds whatsoever ; by which means 
(if your majesty have good ministers) 
all the wealth of the land shall be drawn 
into the hands of your subjects; your 
soldiers in the winter shall be easily 
lodged, and readily supplied of any 
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wants, and we that command your ma- 
jesties forces may make the warre offen- 
sive and defensive, may fight and be 
in safety as occasion is offered. Se- 
condly, your majesties horsemen are so 
incomparably better than the rebels, 
and their foot are so unwilling to fight 
in battle or grope (howsoever they may 
be desirous to skirmish and fight loose), 
that your majesty may be alwaies mis- 
tresse of the champion countries, which 
are the best parts of this kingdome. 
Thirdly, your majesty victualling your 
army out of England, and with your 
garrisons burning and spoyling the 
countrey in all places, shall starve the 
rebel in one year, because no place else 
can supply them. Fourthly, since no 
warre can be made without munition, 
and this munition rebell cannot have but 
from Spaine, Scotland, or your own 
townes here, if your majesty will still 
continue your ships and pinaces upon 
the coast, and be pleased to send a 
printed proclamation, that upon paine 
of death no merchant, townes-man, or 
other subject, doe trafficke with the re- 
bell, or buy or sell in any sort munition 
or armes, I doubt not, but in a short 
time I shall make them bankerout of 
their old store, and I hope our seamen 
will keepe them from receiving an 

new. Fifthly, your majesty hath a rich 
store of gallant colonels, captains, and 
gentlemen of quality, whose example 
and execution is of more use than all 
the rest of your troopes. Whereas, the 
men of best qualitie among the rebels, 
which are their leaders and their horse- 
men, dare never put themselves to any 
hazard, but send their kerne and their 
hirelings to fight with your majesties 
troopes ; so that although their common 
soldiers are too hard for our new men, 
yet are they not able to stand before 
such gallant men as will charge them. 
Sixthly, your majesties commanders 
being advised and exercised, know all 
advantages, and by the strength of 
their order, will in all great fights beate 
the rebels; for they neither march, nor 
lodge, nor fight ia order, but onely by 
the benefit of their footmanship, can 
come on and go off at their pleasure, 
which makes them attend a whole day, 
still skirmishing, and never engaging 
themselves ; so that it hath been ever 
the fault and weaknese of your majes- 
ties leaders, wheresoever you have re- 
ceived any blow, for the rebels doe but 
watch and attend upon all grosse over- 
sights. Now, ifit please your majesty 
to compare your advantages and disad- 
vantages together, you shall finde, that 
though these rebels are more in number 
than your majesties army, and have 
(though I doe unwillingly confesse it) 
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better bodies and perfecter use of their 
armes, than those men which your ma- 
jesty sends over, yet your majesty, com- 
manding the walled townes, holdes, 
and champion countries, and having a 
brave nobility and gentry, a better dis- 
cipline, and stronger order than they, 
and such meanes to keep from them 
the maintenance of their life, and to 
waste the countrie which should nourish 
them, your majestie may promise your- 
selfe "that this action will (in the end) 
be successful, though costly, and that 
your victorie will be certai ne, though 
many of us your honest servants must 
sacrifice ourselves in the quarrell, and 
that this kingdome will be reduced, 
though it will ask (besides cost) a great 
deale of care, industry y, and time. But 
why doe I talke of victorie, or of suc- 
cesse? Is it not knowne that from 
England I receive nothing but discom- 
forts and soules wounds? Is it not 
spoken in the army that your majesties 
favour is diverted from me, and that 
already you doe boad ill both to me and 
it? Is it not beleeved by the rebels, 
that those whom you favour most doe 
more hate me out of faction, then out 
of dutie or conscience? Is it not la- 
mented of your majesties faithfullest 
subjects both there and here, that a 
Cobham, or a Raleigh (I will forbeare 
others for their places’ sake) should have 
such credit and favour with your ma- 
jesty, when they wish the ill successe of 
your majesties most important action, 
the decay of your greatest strength, and 
the destruction of your faithfullest ser- 
vants. Yes, yes, I see both my owne 
destiny, and your majesties decree, and 
doe willingly imbrace the one, and obey 
the other. Let me honestly and zea- 
lously end a wearisome life, let others 
live in deceitful and inconsistent plea- 
sure; let me beare the brunt and die 
meritoriously, let others achive and fin- 
ish the worke, and live to erect trophies. 
But my prayer shall be, that when my 
sovereigne looseth me, her army may 
not loose courage, or this kingdome 
want phisicke, or her dearest selfe misse 


Essex, and then I can never goe in a 


better time, nor in a fairer way. Till 
then, I protest before God and his 
angels, that I am a true votarie, that is 
sequestered from all things but my 
duty and my charge: I performe the 
uttermost of my bodies, mindes, and 
fortunes abilitie, and more should, but 
that a constant care and labour agrees 
not with my inconsistent health, in an 
unwholesome and uncertain clymate. 
This is the hand of him that did live 
your dearest, and your majesties faith- 
fullest servant, 
‘* Essex.” 
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** EcxizABETH REGINA—BY THE QUEEN, 


‘Right trusty and right well be- 
loved cosen and councellor, and trusty 
and well beloved, we greet you well. 
Having sufficiently declared unto you 
before this time, how little the manner 
of your proceedings hath answered 
either our direction or the world’s ex- 

ectation; and finding now by your 
etters, by Cuffe, a course more strange, 
if stranger may be, we are doubtful 
what to prescribe you at any time, or 
what to build upon by your owne writ- 
ings to us in any thing. For we have 
clearly discerned, of late, that you have 
ever to this hower possessed us with ex- 
pectations that you would proceede as 
we directed you; but your actions show 
alwaies the contrary, though carried in 
such sort as you were sure we had no 
time to countermand them. 

‘* Before your departure no man’s 
counsell was held sound which per- 
swaded not presently the maine prose- 
cution in Ulster—all was nothing with- 
out that, and nothing was too much for 
that. This drew on the sudden trans- 
portation of so many thousands to be 
carried over with you, as when you ar- 
rived we were charged with more than 
the liste, or which wee resolved to the 
number of three hundred horse; also 
the thousand, which were onely to be in 
pay during the service in Ulster, have 
been put in charge ever since the first 
The pretence of which voyage 
appeareth by your letters, was to doe 
some present service in the interim, 
whilst the season grew more commo- 
dious for the maing prosecution, for the 
which purpose you did importune, with 
great earnestnesse, that all manner of 
provisions might be hastened to Dublin 
against your return. 

“Of this resolution to deferre your 
going into Ulster, you may well thinke 
that we would have made you stay, if 
you had given us more time, or if we 
could have imagined by the contents of 
your own writings that you would have 
spent nine weeks abroad. At your re- 
turne, when a third part of July was 
past, ‘and that you had understood our 
mislike of your former course, and 
making your excuse of undertaking it 
onely in respect of your conformitie to 
the council’s opinion, with great protes- 
tations of haste into the north, we re- 
ceived another letter of new reasons to 
suspend that journey yet a while, and 
to draw the army into Ophalia ; the 
fruit whereof was no other at your com- 
ming home, but more relations of fur- 
ther miseries of your army, and greater 
difficulties to performe the Ulster warre. 
Then followed from you and the coun- 
sell a new demand of two thousand men, 
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to which if we would assent, you would 
speedily undertake what we had so 
often commanded. When that was 
granted, and your going onward pro- 
mised by divers letters, we received by 
this bearer now fresh advertisement, 
that all you can doe is to goe to the 
frontier, and that you have provided 
onely for twentie daies’ victuals. In 
which kind of proceeding wee must deale 
plainly with you and that counsell, that 
it were more proper for them to leave 
troubling themselves with instructing 
us, by what rules our power and their 
obedience are limited, and to bethink 
them if the courses have bin onely de- 
rived from their counsells, how to an- 
swere this part of theirs, to traine us 
into a new expence for one end, and to 
employ it upon another; to which wee 
could never have assented, if wee could 
have suspected it would have been un- 
dertaken before we heard it was in ac- 
tion. And therefore wee doe wonder 
how it can be answered, seeing your 
attempt is not in the capitall traytor’s 
countrey, that you have increased our 
list. But it is true, as wee have often 
said, that wee are drawne on to expence 
by little and little, and by protestations 
of great resolutions in generalities, till 
they come to particular execution: of 
all which courses, whosoever shall ex- 
amine any of the arguments used for 
excuse, shall finde that your owne pro- 
ceedings beget the difficulties, and that 
no just causes doe breed the alteration. 
If lack of numbers, if sicknesse of the 
army, be the causes, why was not the 
action undertaken when the army was 
ina better state? If winters approach, 
why were the summer months of July 
and August lost? If the spring was 
too severe, and the summer that follow- 
ed otherwise spent—if the harvest that 
succeeded was so neglected, as nothing 
hath beene done, then surely must we 
conclude that none of the foure quarters 
of the yeere will be in season for you 
and that counsell to agree of Tyrone’s 
prosecution, for which all our charge 
was intended. Further, we require you 
to consider whether we have not great 
cause to thinke that the purpose is not 
to end the warre, when yourself have 
so often told us, that all the petty un- 
dertakings in Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught, are but loss of time, con- 
sumption of treasure, and waste of our 
people, until Tyrone himself be first 
beaten, on whom the rest depend. Doe 
you not see that he maketh the warre 
with us in all parts by his ministers 
seconding all places where any attempts 
be offered? Who doth not see that, if 
this course be continued, the warres are 
like to spend us and our kingdome be- 
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yond all moderation, as well as the re- 

ort of the successe in all parts hath 
Piemished our honour, and encouraged 
others to no small proportion. We 
know you cannot so much fayle in judg- 
ment as not to understand that all the 
world seeth how time is dallied, though 
you think the allowance of that counsell, 
whose subscriptions are your echoes, 
should serve and satisfie us. How would 
you have derided any man else that 
should have followed your steps? How 
often have you told us, that others 
which preceded you had no intent to 
end the warre? How often have you 
resolved us, that untill Loughfoyle and 
Ballishannin were planted, there could 
be no hope of doing service upon the 
capitall rebels? We must, therefore, 
let you know, that as it cannot be igno- 
rance, so it cannot be want of meanes, 
for you had your asking—you had choice 
of times—you had power and authority 
more ample than ever any had, or ever 
shall have. It may well be judged with 
how little contentment wee search out 
this and other errors; for who doth 
willingly seeke for that which they are 
so loth to find—but how should that be 
hidden which is so palpable? And, 
therefore, to leave that which is past, 
and that you may prepare to remedy 
matters of weight hereafter, rather than 
to fill your papers with many imperti- 
nent arguments, being in your generall 
letters, savouring still, in many points, 
of humours that concerne the private 
of you our lord-liefetenant, wee doe tell 
you plainly, that are of that counsell, 
that we wonder at your indiscretion, to 
subscribe to letters which concerne our 
publike service when they are mixed 
with any man’s private, and directed to 
our counsell table, which is not to han- 
dle things of small importance. 

‘** To conclude, if you will say though 
the army be in list twentie thousand, 
that you have them not, we answere 
then to our treasurer, that we are ill 
served; and that there need not so fre- 
quent demands of full pay. If you will 
say the muster-master is to blame, we 
much muse then why he is not punished, 
though say we might to you our gene- 
rall, that all defects by ministers, yea 
though in never so remote garrisons, 
have been affirmed to us, to deserve to 
be imputed to the want of care of the 
general]. For the small proportion you 
say you carry with you of three thou- 
sand five hundred foot, when lately we 
augmented you two thousand more, it 
is to us past comprehension, except it 
be that you have left still too great 
numbers in unnecessary garrisons, 
which doe increase our charge, and di- 
minish your army, which we command 
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you to reform, especially since you, by 
your continual reports of the state of 
every province, describe them all to be 
in worse condition than ever they were 
before you set foote in that kingdome. 
So that whosoever shall write the story 
of this yeere’s action, must say that we 
were at great charges to hazard our 
kingdome, and you have taken great 
paines to prepare for many purposes 
which perish without understanding. 
And therefore, because we see now by 
your own words, that the hope is spent 
of this yeere’s service upon Tyrone and 
O’Donell, we doe command you and 
our counsel] to fall into present delibe- 
ration, and thereupon to send us over 
in writing a true declaration of the state 
to which you have brought our king- 
dome, and what be the effects which 
this journey hath produced, and why 
these garrisons which you will plant 
farre within the land in Brenny and 
Monaghan, as others, whereof we have 
written, shall have the same difficul- 
ties. 

** Secondly, we looke to hear from you 
and them jointly, how you think the re- 
mainder of this year shall be employed ; 
in what kind of warre, and where, and 
in what numbers; which being done, 
and sent us hither in writing with all 
expedition, you shall then understand 
our pleasure in all things fit for our ser- 
vice; until whichtime we command you 
to be very careful to meet with all in- 
conveniences that may arise in that 
kingdome where the ill-affected will 
grow insolent upon our ill successe, 
and our good subjects grow desperate 
when they see the best of our presery- 
ing them. 

** We have seene a writing, in forme 
of a cartel, full of challenges that are 
impertinent, and of comparisons that 
are needless, such as hath not been be- 
fore this time presented to a state, ex- 
cept it be done now to terrify all men 
from censuring your proceedings. Had 
it not bin enough to have sent us the 
testimony of the counsell, but that you 
must call so many of those that are of 
slender experience, and none of our 
counsell to such a form of subscription. 
Surely howsoever you may have war- 
ranted them, wee doubt not but to let 
them know what belongs to us, to you, 
and to themselves. And thus expect- 
ing your answere wee ende, at our ma- 
nor of Nonsuch, the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, in the one-and-fortieth yeere of 
our raigne, 1559.’"* 


The Queen's anger being thus dis- 


* Wills’ “ Lives of Illustrious Irishmen,’ 


played, and the difficulties of the Irish 
government increasing, Essex resigned 
and returned to England, there to 
meet the tragic termination of his 
eventful career, known to every reader 
of history. 

Essex was succeeded by Charles 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, one of the 
ablest commanders of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, and, as events afterwards prov- 
ed, not less able in the council. O'Neill, 
during the interregnum that followed 
Essex’s return, had strengthened him- 
self by alliance with the Spaniards, and 
had largely increased, and effectively 
disciplined his forces. He was abun- 
dantly supplied with money from Spain, 


and the zeal and confidence of himself 


and his followers were elevated by the 
favour of the Pope, who had sent a 
pheenix-plume to him, as the champion 
of the faith. 

To record the various incidents of the 
struggle which ensued, would occupy 
a greater space than we can afford: 
suffice it to say, that for two years 
it continued ; and that, notwithstand- 
ing Spanish aid, to the number of 
four thousand men, the conduct, valour 
and perseverance of Mountjoy, were 
eventually rewarded by the complete 
defeat of the Irish at Kinsale, the ca- 
pitulation of the Spaniards, and the 
complete subjugation of the whole is- 
land. O’Neill himself, the last to yield, 
at length submitted—renounced the 
name and privileges of an Irish chief- 
tain—accepted from the crown a new 
grant by letters patent of a part of his 
old territories—and allowed the county 
of Tyrone to become “ shire-ground,” 
in which English judges, and sheriffs, 
and juries, might thenceforth adminis- 
ter and execute justice. 

The Queen died almost immediately 
after the treaty with O'Neill: it was 
confirmed by James, and, for a short 
time, O’Neill lived in apparent cor- 
diality with the English government. 
Rumours, then, began again to spread 
of northern rebellion; stories were 
whispered that the veteran chief would 
not be inactive ; and the privy coun- 
cillors in Dublin were deliberating on 
striking some decisive blow, to crush 
the disaffection spreading through Ul- 
ster. In the midst of their discussions 
and preparations, O'Neill and Rode- 
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rick O'Donnell, Lord of Tyrconnell, 
both fled to the Continent, whether to 
seek foreign aid, or to escape the ma- 
lice of their enemies, is not very clearly 
ascertained. Be this as it may, from 
the Continent they never returned, and 
the future destiny of O'Neill is involv- 
ed in uncertainty. The more gene- 
rally received account represents him 
as dying in Rome, at the age of eighty, 
and assigns to the same place the graves 
of his two sons, and of O’ Donnell. 

Of the same era with the chieftain 
whose fortunes we have just recorded, 
united to him by sympathy of senti- 
timent, and the companion of the most 
important portion of his career, was 
Hvucu Ror O’Donnett. The house of 
O’ Donnell was only less celebrated and 
powerful than that of O’Neill. Hugh 
was the eldest son of Sir Hugh O’Don- 
nell, chief of Tirconnell, and succeeding 
early to an inheritance of vast power 
and extent, it became an object to 
every party to secure his adhesion. 
His fosterage, that strange custom of the 
Irish which, separating the child from 
the parent, entrusted the direction of 
the first years to a stranger, had been 
passed with Cahir O'Dogherty, a chief 
connected with O'Neill. Knowing the 
position this youth would fill, and hear- 
ing fresh stories every day of his 
youthful popularity, Sir John Perrott 
and his council formed a design, as in- 
famous and as extraordinary as any in 
history, to seize him while yet a lad ; 
and a ship laden with sack, of which 
the Irish were extravagantly fond, was 
sent to Lough Swilly. Thither flocked 
the neighbouring chiefs and people, and 
among these Hugh. Unsuspecting any 
design, he and his friends went on 
board; were at once seized; the vessel 
stood out to sea, reached Dublin, and 
delivered Hugh to the council. He 
was thrown into a dungeon, and for 
three years held fast in prison. At 
length, in company with Herry and 
Art O'Neill, sons of Shane, who had 
also, on another occasion, been seized, 
he escaped from his gaolers, eluded 
their pursuit, and, after three days of 
unparalelled suffering from the most 
inclement weather, during which Art 
O'Neill perished, arrived, with scarcely 
life remaining, at Glendalough, the 
fastness of the O’Byrnes, then in al- 
liance with O'Neill. . By theiraid, and 
under the guidance of aconfidential ser- 
vant of O'Neill, he contrived to elude 
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the vigilance of the English garrisons, 
and crossing the Liffey at a ford above 
Dublin, passed through Meath and 
Louth, and so on to Dungannon, 
where Hugh O’ Neill himself, in person, 
received him. 

To relate the career of O'Donnell, 
down to the period of the defeat of 
the Spaniards, at Kinsale, were but 
to repeat the story of O'Neill. After 
that fatal blow to the rebel struggle, 
he appears to have abandoned the hope 
of prolonging the contest with such 
troops as he and O'Neill could then 
bring into the field: and, accordingly, 
he embarked with Don Juan and the 
Spaniards for Spain. He was kindly 
received by Philip, and promised ample 
assistance of men and money; but, 
after waiting nine months at Corunna, 
in expectation that the king would 
fulfil his promise, his impatient spirit 
could rest no longer, and he started 
for Valladolid, where the king then 
was. On the journey, he was seized 
with a fever, of which he died, the 
10th of September, 1602, at the early 
age of twenty-nine years, leaving be- 
hind him a reputation for valour, 
military talent, and political foresight, 
second only to O’Neill—and for inde- 
pendence, disinterested and straight- 
forward truthfulness of conduct, in- 
comparably the first of his country- 
men. 

Of the queen’s captains opposed to 
these chiefs, the most celebrated, and 
the most successful, was Charles 
Biount, Lord Mountjoy. To the 
energy, prudence, military skill, and 
determination of character of this 
general, more than to any other cause, 
the complete extension of the dominion 
of England over this island may be 
ascribed. He was of noble birth, be- 
ing the second son of Lord Mountjoy ; 
was originally intended for the bar ; 
and had studied at Oxford, with the 
highest distinction. A singular in- 
stance of his early aspiring and self- 
confidence is narrated by Moryson: 
«« While yet achild, his parents having 
had his picture taken, he insisted on 
being drawn with a trowel in his hand, 
and the motto, ‘Ad _ re-edificandam 
antiquam domum.’” In 1594, his elder 
brother died, and he succeeded to an 
inheritance, embarrassed by the folly 
of three generations. His grandfather 
had accompanied Henry VIII. to the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, and shared 
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in all the extravagance of his reign; 
whatever property survived his expen- 
diture had been either lost by the 
neglect of a father, who, indulging 
the expensive dreams of alchemy, bad 
no leisure to bestow on the ordinary 
affairs of life—or dissipated by the 
profligate career of a brother, who, 
in a few years, effectually ran through 
his life and his means. Aspiring, 
taught in the discipline of adverse 
fortune, self-denial, and study, Lord 
Mountjoy became the architect of his 
own greatness. In his domestic affairs 
unhappy—for his ardent attachment to 
the daughter of Essex had been re- 
jected by her father, and the lady 
coerced to marry Lord Rich—his 
whole mind was bent on action. Spar- 
ing in his confidence, reserved, self- 
relying and self-possessed, slow of 
anger, and determined in his pur. 
pose, he steered his way successfully 
through the currents of faction and 
intrigue, and over the obstacles of a 
narrow fortune, and unprosperous cir- 
cumstances ; and having at length ob- 
tained in Ireland an adequate field for 
the exercise of his great qualities, 
acquired an eminence of fame and 
station, inferior to no general or states- 
man of the age. James, among whose 
faults illiberality in rewarding those 
who served him cannot be reckoned, 
created him Earl of Devonshire, and 
bestowed on him a considerable grant 
of lands. 

After his return from Ireland, he, 
unfortunately for his own fame and 
her honor, met Lady Rich, the object 
of his early affection. Her divorce 
from Lord Rich ensued, and was fol- 
lowed by her marriage with Mount- 
joy. Their youthful attachment, the 
unjustifiable cruelty of Lord Essex in 
severing them, and, if we credit the 
annalists, much to condemn in Lord 
Rich’s own conduct, unquestionably 
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soften the culpability of this error, but 
cannot wholly excuse it, or remove 
the shade it throws on Mountjoy’s 
character and reputation—a character 
and reputation otherwise of unble- 
mished lustre. 

On the stormy period of which we 
have treated, one only name of those 
connected in any degree with Ire- 
land, sheds the soft and humanizing 
light of literature—the name of 
Spenser. At Kilcoleman, in the 
county of Cork, his great poem was 
penned ; and from the beautiful coun- 
try which surrounded his dwelling he 
derived no little of its scenery. It 
was there, too, that Raleigh paid him 
that visit, which has been celebrated 
in his own immortal verse, where the 
earlier books of the “ Faéry Queen” 
were read, and the praises of his guest 
stimulated its completion. That meet- 
ing would, indeed, be a scene and 
subject for Mr. Landor’s next ima- 
ginary conversation. The two worlds 
of reality and of imagination, of action 
and of contemplation, rise in their 
whole extent before us, as we pro- 
nounce the names of the discoverer of 
Virginia and the author of the “ Faéry 
Queen.” Kindred in their genius, 
kindred in their fates—what did they 
not accomplish? The hero, from 
whose energy the spirit of British 
enterprise received the impulse which 
has extended its supremacy to the 
remotest extremities of the globe ; the 
poet, whose genius gave the first in- 
spiration to a literature the noblest in 
the world. What, too, did they not 
suffer? Raleigh perishing on the 
scaffold, after years of imprisonment, 
the victim of calumny and injustice ; 
Spenser terminating a life which ex- 
perienced every variety of human 
vicissitudes, by a death of want and 
sorrow. 

B. 
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THE SISTERS. 


I. 


Come hither, gentle sister, 
And raise me in the bed; 
Now place yourself behind me, 
And press this weary head ; 
For I have much to tell you, 
When all are fast asleep— 
You need not be alarmed 


Though I should wildly weep. 


II. 


There now, I'm nicely settled, 
And we are all alone, 
With nothing to distress us 
But the wintry wind’s sad moan, 
And the flickering of that taper, 
Where a winding-sheet I see— 
Ah! death, that comes too soon to some, 
Brings happiness to me. 


Ill, 


I’ve placed me, dearest sister, 
That you may not mark my face ; 
And yet the tale I have to tell 
Knows nothing of disgrace. 
But weeks have grown to months, dear, 
And months have swelled to years, 
Since first I had within my heart 
This fountain of sad tears. 


IV. 
Do you remember, darling, 
An eve in leafy June ? 
The sun had set in crimson light, 
And gently rose the moon. 
We wandered by the river’s side— 
Henry our friend was there ; 
You surely must remember it, 
That sunset was so fair. 


Ve 
Your heart is wildly beating— 
I feel each heavy throb! 
Oh! lay me on the pillow— 
ri give back sob for sob! 
I long thought that he loved me— 
That eve I heard him say 
That you were all the world to him— 
Oh! turn not thus away. 
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Vie 
3ut let me tell you all, dear, 
Whilst life and strength remain— 
I know he is returning 
To visit you again ; 
I pray for happiness to both— 
But would that I were dead, 
And laid in shrouded slumber 
In the churchyard’s quiet bed! 


Vil. 
Oh! promise me, that to my grave 
You will together come, 
And shed a tear of pity 
O’er her who has gone home; 
Then look up to the heavens 
And remember I’m in bliss, 
Where in a few short years you both 
Shall share my happiness. 


Vill. 


Then do not grieve that I am called 
To leave this earthly scene ; 
You know I shall be happier 
Than ever I have been. 
My health has been but weak, at best, 
For many a weary day, 
And you have been so kind to me 
I love you fervently. 


IX. 


Now, fare thee well, sweet sister ! 
The dawn is cold and grey— 
Oh! ope that gloomy casement 
That my soul may pass away. 
The cocks are crowing loudly— 
The world begins to wake— 
Oh! take me to your bosom, 
I knew my heart would break ! 
ARION, 
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Tue trials for high treason have just 
closed—the special commission at 
Clonmel has been adjourned to the 
5th of December, at which time, if it 
be resumed, it will be but for the 
trial of some few misguided country- 
men who were taken in arms in the 
late abortive insurrection. The ad- 
vanced period of the month at which 
these proceedings terminated, leaves 
us no time for entering on the vast 
field of commentary which the trials 
themselves, the incidents connected 
with them, and the traitorous purposes 
which they disclosed, would naturally 
present tous. In a very few hours 
these pages must be in the press, and 
we can only avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity to glance at some 
few of the most prominent considera- 
tions which these all-important pro- 
ceedings suggest. 

In the first place, then, we cannot 
but express our heartfelt satisfaction, 
and in this we are convinced that we 
have the concurrence of every right- 
minded and loyal subject of the realm, 
that these trials have resulted in the 
entire vindication of the law. The lan- 
guage of defiance is heard no longer ; 

earnest entreaty and respectful sup- 

plication is now substituted in the 
place of insolent and audacious me- 
nace. But afew months ago, one of 
the rebel leaders wrote thus to her 
Majesty’s representative in this coun- 
try :— 


‘** Whichever field of battle you pre- 
fer—the Queen’s Bench, or the streets 
and fields; whichsoever weapon—pack- 
ed juries or whetted sabres ; 1 trust, I 
believe, you will now be stoutly met. 
One party or the other must absolutely 
yield: you must put us down, or we 
will put you down.” 


This was the language of Mr. Mitchel 
in March last, and he is now under- 
going the well-merited penalty for his 
crimes in Bermuda—the leaders with 
whom he was associated are lying un- 
der the heaviest sentence of that law 
which was so defied, and the followers 
who were goaded on by their vile 
counsel to array themselves for battle, 
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in the city or in the field, have been 
utterly broken up; and this, thank 
God, with but comparatively little 
amount of human suffering, not more 
than about twenty of the unhappy 
peasantry having to lay the loss of 
their lives to this wicked attempt at 
insurrection, and some few hundreds 
undergoing a temporary imprisonment 
under the extraordinary powers with 
which it became necessary to invest 
the Lord Lieutenant. From our hearts 
we rejoice at this result, and feel it to 
be matter of most devout gratitude. 

We feel that in the midst of all the 
horrors with which Europe has been 
devastated—the carnage which has 
polluted her fairest cities—the savage 

barbarity which has deformed her po- 
pulation—the bankruptcy and ruin 
which has invaded every class—and 
all the wild commotion and unbridled 
passion which universal anarchy has 
diffused, these countries have been 
preserved, we may say, unscathed, 
and that we have got a fresh assu- 
rance of along continuance of that 
well-regulated ‘liberty which no other 
country of the world enjoys in so 
great a degree, and which no other 
state of things could so effectually 
secure to us. 

We cannot but feel that it is among 
the very worst consequences of party 
connexions that some persons are 
found almost to lament the issue of 
these trials, because they have been 
conducted by a Whig government. 
A more melancholy feature in the his- 
tory of faction could not well be dis- 
closed. We will not be suspected of 
any partiality towards the present mi- 
nistry, whose tampering with sedition 
and truckling to intimidation we have 
never ceased todenounce. Had it not 
been for the encouragement which they 
ever extended to the late Mr. O’Con- 
nell, the patronage with which the 
invested him, and the honours whic 
they conferred on him in return for 
his parliamentary support while he 
still continued his seditious career, we 
would not now be writing on state 
trials, nor would we be living under 
a suspended habeas corpus. If it be 
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true that every danger is most suc- 
cessfully encountered when encoun- 
tered manfully and resolutely, it is 
emphatically so of sedition. Check 
this agitation at once, when it assumes 
the aspect of sedition, and the evil is 
crushed in the bud; but truckle to it, 
or foster it by extorted concessions, 
and it extends with increasing rapi- 
dity over the whole society, and be- 
comes uncontrollable. Yet such has 
ever been the course of the present 
ministers down to within the last few 
months, when the necessity for a con- 
trary course was forced upon them— 
when they would themselves have been 
traitors to the Queen and Constitution 
had they faltered but an instant: and 
we cannot hesitate to say that by their 
ill-conceived and unstatesmanlike po- 
licy, they have been the primary, 
though the unintentional authors of 
all the evils that have arisen. But 
though this be so, is it not unreason- 
able and senseless in the highest de- 
gree to treat the deeply-laid and well- 
matured schemes for a revolution in 
Ireland as a question at issue between 
the rebels and the cabinet ministers ? 
Whose property was at stake when 
Mr. Smith O’Brien declared that the 
estates of such of the Irish gentry as 
did not side with the people should be 
confiscated, and transferred to the na- 
tional exchequer ? a declaration which 
his letter to the Mining Company 
showed to be no empty threat. Whose 
life was at stake when Mr. Meagher 
declared that if Irish nationality were 
refused by the crown when demanded 
by a deputation from the parish dele- 
gates of Ireland, ‘then up with the 
barricades, and invoke the god of 
battles ;” or when Mr. Mitchel taught 
his readers that ‘‘ the plainest path to 
liberty was the path of a rifle bullet on 
point blank to your enemy’s heart ;” 
or when Mr. Duffy, in the Nation, 
reminded the servant-men of Dublin, 
that they should be organised, ‘as 
they had the keys and the arms of the 
citadel.” Was it the person or the 
property of Lord John Russell that 
was imperilled by these atrocious 
doctrines ?—No ; it was our own pro 
perties and lives—the properties and 
lives of the well-affected and the loyal, 
of every denomination, in this island, 
but chiefly of the Protestant popula. 
tion, as being, before all others, the 
mainstay of order, and of the British 
connexion. ‘This was the stake that 
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wasathazard. The choice was offered 
us, either to yield to terrorism, to 
forswear our allegiance, to renounce 
the advantages of British connexion, 
and submit to the self-constituted di- 
rectors of the country, or to yield our 
properties to confiscation, and expose 
our persons to the pikes, vitriol, and 
rifle bullets, with whichit was sought to 
intimidate us. It was to us—to every 
loyal Irishman—and not to the Whig 
ministry, that this alternative was 
presented; it is from this that we 
have escaped by the recent vindica- 
tion of the law ; it is our own securi- 
ty, not a Whig triumph (if such it can 
be called), that we rejoice at ; and we 
confess that our satisfaction at being 
rescued from the revolutionary vortex 
is so great, that we could well afford 
to accord to our political opponents 
any credit that they may claim for 
the suppression of a rebellion which 
their own pernicious policy materially 
contributed to produce. 

We cannot, moreover, but deem it 
most fortunate, that the ordinary 
tribunals of the country were found 
sufficient to deal with the traitors and 
their treason. The English press, 
both Liberal and Conservative, was 
crying out for the introduction of 
martial law; the former on the plea 
that the guilty would otherwise escape, 
the latter from fear that, in straining 
to procure a conviction, the adminis- 
tration of justice would be brought 
into contempt. Of these two evils 
the latter would be incomparably the 
greater. 


“It is infinitely better,” says Lord 
Eldon, in prosecuting Horne Tooke, 
“for the liberties and the security of 
the country that, in cases which juries 
may think doubtful, five thousand men 
should be acquitted, all men knowing 
that if they engage in certain schemes 
to certain extents, they are liable to be 
tried, and have a verdict of guilty, or 
not guilty, passed upon them, than that 
one man, about whose case any twelve 
men have a fair doubt, at the conclusion 
should be found guilty, and the misery 
of finding him guilty under that doubt 
remains upon their minds.” 


But we confess that we can hardly 
suppose it possible but that the tribu- 
nals of the country would fall, and de- 
servedly so, into the very greatest con- 
tempt, if they were thus, by delegat- 
ing their jurisdiction, to confess their 
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inability to take cognizance of the high- 
est crimes known ‘to the law ; ; neither 
would we venture in acase of treason, to 
deprive the prisoner of the advantage 
of those forms of procedure, and those 
established rules of evidence, which 
the wisdom of the law has prescribed 
for his protection from arbitrary pow- 
er, and for securing the due : adminis- 
tration of justice. We cannot conceive 
anything more dange rously unconstitu- 
tional than the doctrine, that in a case 
of high treason the authority of the 
supreme criminal court should lapse, 
and that an arbitrary irresponsible 
tribunal should usurp its functions. 
When a fierce insurrection is raging in 
a country—when the authority of the 
civil magistrate is forcibly paralysed— 
when the exigencies of the instant re- 
quire terror to be struck into the dis- 
affected, by the promptness and cer- 
tainty of punishment—then, indeed, 
and not until then, ms ay the military 
tribunals be appealed to; resort to 
them can only be justified by 
the necessity of the case, by a ne- 
cessity so imperious as to leave no 
choice between them and an: archy— 
between a military tribunal, and no 
ribunal at all; but to introduce it in 
othercases would be sheer tyranny. 
Of the proceedings themselves at 
Clonmel it is now our duty to speak 
briefly, indeed, as our time and space 
will alone admit of. These trials 
have now become memorable in his- 
tory, and the part which was taken 
by the several actors in them will be 
canvassed and discussed when the 
writer and reader of these pages will 
have long passed from this troubled 
scene. Of the learned judges who 
presided at this commission, it is im- 
possible not to speak highly. The 
eminent functionary who presided, 
the Lord Chief Justice, displayed 
throughout the whole of those pro- 
ceedings, that matchless judicial abi- 
lity, that clearness of judgment and 
steadfast resolution, for which he is so 
eminently characterised ; and he was 
most ably supported by his learned 
colleagues: nothing could be clearer 
than their lordships’ several charges ; 
and, so far as our judgment extends, 
nothing could be sounder than the 
various decisons which, from time to 
time, they were called upon to pro- 
nounce. We are satisfied that every 
point, which was raised on behalf of 
the prisoners, received from their 
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lordships a calm, anxious, and dispas- 
sionate consideration; and we have 
already said that, to the best of 
our judgment, all such questions 
were rightly determined. At the same 
time, we cannot conceal from ourselves 
that there was wanting that perfect 
absence of any indication of bias, 
which is indispensable to complete the 
judicial character. We would, perhaps, 
have said, that in times of such high 
political excitement, this was too much 
to expect from any man ; but that we 

remember having seen it so beautifully 
illustrated in that eminent judge, 
Baron Pennefather, in the trial of 
O'Dogherty, at the last commission in 
Dublin: we ms uy say, however, that 
it falls to the lot of but few. indeed. 
Judges are but men; and by their of- 
fice and their station, their strongest 
prejudices and their nearest interests 
are enlisted in the cause of order. 
The guilt, moreover, of the leaders of 
an open insurrection is always un- 
avoidably known to every one before 
oy are put on their tric al where it is 
to be legally established ; so that it is 
not to be wondered at, although it 
were much to be desired that it had 
been otherwise, that not only the de- 
meanor of the learned judges at the 
late trials, but their charges to the 
juries, too plainly evinced the fore- 

gone conclusion of guilt which they 

had arrived at in their own minds. Of 
a corrupt judgment, of an unjust 
charge, any one of these eminent 
judges is utterly incapable ; but this 
unconscious or uncontrolled indica- 
tion of bias towards the crown (or ra- 
ther towards the public at large, which 
is represented by the crown), and 
against the prisoner, may possibly 
disspirit a prisoner's counsel (with 
Whiteside and Butt this was of course 
impossible) ; ; but it must certainly in- 
fluence a jury. The charge of the 
Lord Chief Justice, in Mr. Meagher’s 

ease, is in this respect peculiarly ob- 
jectionable—it is emphatically the 
speech of a crown counsel. Our 
space does not admit of our exempli- 
fying this by passages from the charge, 
nor indeed would it be e easy to do so, 
without quoting the entire. We do 
not complain of a single misstatement 
of fact, nor of the slightest strained 
inference, beyond what the law al- 
lowed ; of this the distinguished judge 
is wholly incapable ; neither do we com- 
plain of a single misapplication of any 
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rinciple of law ; but we do say, that 
it is impossible to read that speech 
through, without feeling convinced 
that it is framed with the most con- 
summate skill, so as to put the case in 
the most damaging point of view 
against the prisoner ; that the learned 
judge, with that self-reliance for 
which he is so remarkable, being him- 
self entirely convinced of the prisoner’s 
guilt, was determined to enforce the 
same conviction on the jury, and that 
by doing so, he gave good grounds for 
the temperate rebuke which was made 
by Mr. Meagher, namely, that he did 
not put the case to the jury indiffe- 
rently and impartially, as between 
the crown and the subject. It is 
with pain that we feel ourselves 
constrained to make these _ stric- 
tures on the charge of the learned 
judge ; but it is beyond all things ne- 
cessary to the due administration of 
justice, that judges be not suffered in- 
directly to invade the province of the 
jury ; and it is an invasion of the rights 
and responsibilities of the jury, when 
the judge is anything but indifferent 
between the crown (or, as we said be- 

fore, the public at large) and the pri- 
soncr. 

We must however, guard against 
being supposed to cavil with the find- 
ing of the j jury in Mr. Meagher’s case, 
as some persons have done. On the 
contrary, taking the doctrine of con- 
structive treason to be now settled 
law, Mr. Meagher was as clearly guilty 
as dir. O’Brien or Mr. M‘Manus. 
Mr. Meagher was indicted for levying 
war at Killenaule, Mullinahone, Far- 
rinrory, and Ballingarry. That war 
was levied at these places by Mr. 
O’Brien is beyond the possibility of a 
doubt; but Mr. Meagher was not 
proved to have been at any of these 
places, and the attorney-general was 
obliged to sustain his case by proving 
an incitement and conspiracy on the 
part of Mr. Me: igher to the levying of 
war; for as in treason there are no 
accessories, the inducement to commit 
any act of treason, which act is after- 
wards committed, makes the person 
exciting to such act a principal. If 
Mr. O’Brien had been concerned in 
any ordinary felony, Mr. Meagher 
would have been regarded by the law 
as an accessory before the fact ; but 
in treason, such inducement renders 
him a principal. Such has long been 
the known and settled law. ‘To con- 
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vict Mr. Meagher, then, of contem- 
plating an insurrectionary movement, 
of exciting to it, and of aiding in it, 
several speeches were given in evi- 
dence against him—one in March, to 
the members of the Confederation, in 
which he spoke of many of the Euro- 
pean states having seized their rights 
with armed hands, and * beside them 
we ambition to take our place ;” an- 
other delivered on his return from con- 
gratulating the French republic, on 
presenting to the Confederation the 
flag which he brought from Paris ; and 
the third, after the conviction of Mit- 
chel, when he declared that it had 
been his determination to have rescued 
him by the agency of the clubs, and 
apologizes for having altered his pur- 
pose, on the grounds that they were 
not sufficiently prepared to encounter 
the force that would be opposed to 
them, and that such a procedure would 
bring ruin on their cause. His speeches 
throughout the country, inciting to 
insurrection, in company with “Mr. 
O’Brien, up to the day previous to the 
actual levying of war, were also given 
in evidence against him. He is proved 
to have been in the company of Mr. 
O’Brien, and to have travelled with 
him, after the affair of Killenaule ; 
and Mr. Lamphiere, a most respect- 
able witness, proved that the parties 
agreed to separate in order to raise 
the flame in different parts of the coun- 
try; and it is further proved that 
forthwith they did separate. We pass 
over altogether the evidence of Dob- 
bin, the spy, as from its many inaccu- 
racies it is not likely that the jury at- 
tached much weight to it; but upon 
those established facts it was then for 
the jury to determine, whether Mr. 
Me: agher’ s absence from Ballingarry 
was in consequence of his abandon- 
ment of the traitorous project with 
which he was connected, and which 
he had so far promoted—if so, he 
would be entitled to their acquittal. 
Is it possible, on reading those speeches 
and taking those unquestioned facts, 

to hesits te for one instant in concur-~ 
ring in the verdict? It isa misappre- 
hension to call this bit- by-bit evidence 
cumulative treason—a doctrine which 
is justly condemned, and which has 
been long exploded—a doctrine which 
was encountered in Archbishop Laud’s 
trial, by the question, ‘* whether two 
hundred black rabbits could ever make 
one black horse?” No; it is cumu- 
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lative evidence of intent—it is cumu- 
lative evidence of incitement to levy- 
ing war; and such incitement being 
held equivalent to the actual levying 
of war, Mr. Meagher was justly and 
legally convicted. 

This verdict in Mr. Meagher’s case, 
and a doctrine of law laid down by 
Mr. Justice Moore in the trial of 
O’Donohue, have, so far as we have 
observed, been the chief subjects of 
cavil in connexion with these trials. 
The opinion expressed by Mr. Justice 
Moore was in reply to a question from 
ajuror. He told the jury, that if a 
person aids and assists another in any 
act of rebellion or treason, even though 
he be ignorant of the traitorous intent 
of the person whom he so assists, he is 
nevertheless guilty of treason. The 
reason of this rule, which we take to 
be a settled principle of law, was thus 
clearly laid down in Purchase’s a hun- 
dred and forty years ago :— 


‘If aman knowingly joins with others 
in breaking the peace, if in that breach 
of the peace they were rebels, he is so 
too, whether he knew them to be so or 
not. In rebellions it is frequent that 
few are let into the real design, but yet 
all that join in it are guilty of rebellion. 


It is not for a man to fight for persons 


actually in rebellion, and say he meant 
indeed to break the peace, but did not 
design high treason: he should have 
thought of that before he joined those 
he saw engaged in an unlawful act. If 
he will knowingly break and contemn 
the laws, he must be content to suffer 
the same punishment with those he had 
joined in fresking them.” 


The doctrine as laid down by Mr. 
Justice Moore in O’Donohue’s case, 
was in strict accordance with this rule. 

The law-officers of the crown, and 
the government generally, have, in- 
deed, from the commencement, been 
the incessant objects of the fiercest 
invective from all quarters for the 
manner in which they have con- 
ducted these trials. All have joined 
in inveighing against them—Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant, Con- 
servative as well as_ revolutionist. 
They have been accused with detaining 
papers found in Mr. O’Brien’s trunk, 
which would have served him on his 
defence ; and they have been charged 
with attempting tc screen the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, whom it is stated 
were deeply committed to the pro- 
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jected insurrection. Now, the duties 
of a public prosecutor are perfectly 
obvious. Whether in state prosecu- 
tions or otherwise, it is his duty fairly, 
temperately, and dispassionately, to 
make the case for the crown, taking 
care at the same time to hold back 
nothing, whether witness or evidence, 
which could be of service to the pri- 
soner, or which could tend to throw 
any light whatsoever on the investiga- 
tion. It is not for him to catch a 
verdict in a criminal case by any sup- 
pressio veri—it is his duty to open 
every subject connected with the case, 
and to give every facility in his power 
to elucidate the truth. In a state 
prosecution he is, moreover, unques- 
tionably bound to disclose to the pub- 
lic the full extent of the danger to 
which they have been exposed—to 
unravel the conspiracy in all its intri- 
cacies. He is not to take upon him- 
self to select certain members of society 
for prosecution, and to tamper with or 
to make terms with others, who are 
equally guilty. His business is to ex- 
pose the machinations of all who plot 
against the state, without any discri- 
mination on his part; that we may 
know who really are our enemies— 
from what quarter danger is to be 
apprehended—what is the extent of 
the evil which is to be feared, and 
that all the guilty may be alike sub- 
jected to the penalty which the law 
has appointed for their crimes. Any 
other course than this may be suited 
to the minister of an arbitrary despot, 
but is wholly unworthy the public 
officer of a constitutional monarch. 

If, then, the attorney-general be 
guilty either of the suppression of evi- 
dence, or of the screening of criminals 
with which he is charged, he has grossly 
misunderstood and perverted the du- 
ties of his office. Now, we confess 
that, reviewing the whole case, and 
the evidence which was adduced, dis- 
passionately, we see no grounds what- 
soever for charging him with the first, 
while we must say that there is a 
strong case of suspicion, but nothing 
more than suspicion, as regards the 
other. Wesee no reason to suppose that 
any of the documents contained in Mr. 
O’Brien’s portmanteau would have in 
the slightest degree aided him in his 
defence, for his actions, his avowals, 
and his letters, which were proved 
against him, were so wholly unequivo- 
cal, as not to leave the slightest sha- 
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dow of a doubt as to his guilt. We 
cannot suppose the possibility of any 
evidence being adduced which could 
present them to the jury in any other 
aspect than that in which they were 
established by the ev idence, which could 
alter their obvious meaning or explain 
them away. Nor do we recollect that 
this complaint was made by Mr.O’Brien 
himself or by his counsel, as it would 
most assuredly have been, if well 
founded. As to thecharge of screening 
the Roman Catholic priesthood by the 
government, there is certainly, as we 
have said, a strong case of suspicion— 
one so strong as imperatively to call 
for an investigation by a Committee 
of the House of Commons. It is not 
at all our opinion that the Romish 
priesthood, as a body, were in con- 
nexion with this insurrection. We do 
not forget, for example, that Mr. 
Meagher was branded as an infidel by 
the Rey. Mr. Cuddihy at the Water- 
ford election, and that Mr. O’Brien 
was pelted at Limerick by the Old 
Ireland Repealers. We incline to 
think that the truth of the case is 
accurately represented in an anony- 
mous report of a conversation with 
one of the most distinguished leaders of 
the late abortive attempt, which has 
been circulated as genuine in the 
newspapers, and never contradicted. 
The rebel leader is there reported to 
have stated that, ‘‘we (the rebels) 
have a sufficient number of the Ca- 
tholic clergy with us to render nuga- 
tory the opposition of some. In 
Waterford, Tipperary, Limerick, and 
Cork, we can rely on numbers of them 
joining us; and when we have four or 
five with us, we shall be able to per- 
suade the people that the opposition 
which may be given us by some stupid 
old sordid priest, is dictated by sel- 
fishness, not religion. Oh! we are 
sure of all the really good priests, and 
with them we shall be able to overbear 
the rest. They are pledged to us.” 
This conversation we think it most 
probable represents the true view of 
the case. It certainly accurately re- 
presents the expectations of the insur- 
gents on whatever it may have been 
that these expectations were founded. 
There are various circumstances which 
strongly indicate that many of the Ro- 
mish priesthood were abettors of this 
insurrection. Such of the party as are 
not checked by religious compunction, 
make no scruple in openly asserting 
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that they were deceived by the 
priests. Mr. O’Brien’s friends (and 
from that quarter, nothing but truth 
can proceed) are loud in their de- 
nunciations of the priests and their 
treachery. If we were to believe 
the evidence of the informer, Dob- 
bin, Mr. Duffy wrote from Newgate 
to recommend three priests, Messrs. 
Kenyon, O’Malley and Hughes, to 
be elected as members of what he 
termed the war-directory. Certain it 
is that the balloting papers which 
were produced, and found with Lalor, 
contains eight votes for Father Kenyon, 
be the occasion on which there ballot- 
ting papers was used what it might. 
Again, when Mr. Whiteside asked 
one of the witnesses ‘‘if there were 
not many documents found in Keely’s 
house from Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, from some of the highest dignita- 
ries of the Roman Catholic Church,” 
the solicitor-general objected to the 
question ; and then we find the fol- 
lowing extraordinary part is taken by 
a priest at the nak on the police 
at the commons of Ballingarry. We 
take it from the evidence of Mr. 
Trant, who commanded the party of 
police, as it was elicited on the trial of 


Mr. M‘Manus. 


“Mr. Trant re-called and examined— 
I remember the policeman coming a se- 
cond time with Father Fitzgerald; the 
latter gentleman came to the window, 
and said his mission was to make peace ; 
he said the other party would be satis- 


fied if we surrendered our arms, and 


would let us depart in safety; I replied 
that we would never surrender our arms 
but with our lives; he then remarked 
that they would burn the house over us ; 
I replied that I had five ‘ hostages,’ 
meaning the children ; he then said ‘ you 
have no provision,’ and I said we could 
fight and fast (forty hours, and that 
if we fell, there would be shortly suffi- 
cient men to avenge our fall, and not 
leave a house standing in the country ; 
I also remarked that we were doing 
no harm, but that if he could protect 
the man he had with him, he could pro- 
tect us; Father Fitzgerald returned 
again in a few minutes, and asked me 
for a pallet for a dying man; I first re- 
fused, saying, 1 wanted everything to 
fortify the house, but 1 afterwards gave 
one ; he then asked permission to take 
some poor dead and dying men away, and 
I gave the permission; some unarmed 
persons then came out from shelter, 
and I saw them lift up one man; I saw 
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nothing more, as I was fortifying the 
house ; Sub-inspector Cox came up in 
about an hour and a-half.” 


We confess that on no supposition 
of this Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald being with 
the insurgents in order to dissuade 
them from insurrection, can we under- 
stand the part that he acted on this 
occasion. He attempts first to cajole, 
and then to terrify the police into an 
abandonment of their duty—duty 
which they were sworn to discharge; 
and he endeavours, by inducing them, 
to surrender their arms and their po- 
sition to a rebel force—to do the very 
thing which would, of all others, give 
the fiercest impetus to insurrection 
over the whole country. When, 
then, we add to all these evidences 
the sanguinary letters of Fathers 
Kenyon, Hughes, Bermingham, and 
others—when we call to mind that 
Dr. Maginn, and all the clergy of 
his diocese, joined the “ league,”— 
when we remember the hatred to the 
heretic and Sassenach, which ever has 
been the ruling principle of the Irish 
Roman Catholic priests, and the fact 
that every one of them has been long 
tutored in the sedition of Conciliation 
Hall, and that Sir C. Trevelyan, secre- 
tary to the treasury, who ought to have 
some access to information on the 
subject, states, in a letter to the 
Morning Chronicle, “That there 
cannot be a doubt that the great 
body of the Roman Catholic priests 
have gone into the movement in 
the worst, that is, in the rebellious 
sense.” When we bear all these facts 
in mind, we feel that a strong case of 
suspicion is made out against the go- 
vernment, and one which imperatively 
calls for an investigation by parlia- 
ment. We must not, however, forget 
that the solicitor-general indignantly 
denied the charge :— 


‘* He,” the solicitor -general, ‘* was sure 
that his excellent and learned friend, Mr. 
Whiteside, would not lend the credit of 
his high character to a calumny as foul 
as it was false; and that the jury would 
give the government the credit, that if 
any evidence were put forward against 
any person, whether a layman ora minis- 
ter of the Church, proceedings would be 
instituted without regard to his sta- 
tion or his religion, to bring the delin- 
quent to justice.” 
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We confess that we feel in justice 
the government is entitled to the bene- 
fit of this denial, until the time comes 
when the whole matter can be tho- 
roughly sifted in parliament—we 
think it highly probable that, although 
there may be abundant evidence to 
satisfy every reasonable man, beyond 
the possibility of doubt of the com- 
plicity of very many of the priests, 
that yet there may turn out, that 
there does not exist that demonstra- 
tive evidence of guilt which the law 
requires for conviction—we think it 
very likely that they have been too 
wary to commit themselves by any- 
thing approaching to overt acts of 
treason, although not too well affected, 
nor too scrupulous to instigate others 
to embark in it. 

Again, the attorney-general has 
been assailed for not giving the pri- 
soners the advantage they would have 
if tried in England, that of being 
furnished with alist of the witnesses. 
Now it will not be supposed that we 
care to go out of our way to defend 
the attorney- general of a Whig go- 
vernment—but we think it highly im- 
portant, as regards the estimation 
which the country is to hold in the 
eyes of other nations, that the char- 
acter of the administration of justice 
in our courts shall be upheld: that 
factious spirit which leads one Irish- 
man ever to be prone to run down 
another who is opposed to him in poli- 
tical opinion, is one of the many 
curses of the country. We must say 
then, that we do not see by what 
authority Mr. Monahan could take 
upon himself to extend to prisoners 
on trial in this country, certain privi- 
leses which the law has limited to 
England. We are aware that there 
was a plea in abatement put in on this 
ground for all the prisoners, and a 
writ of error applied for, which will 
of course be granted by the attorney- 
general; but assuming the law to be 
as it has s alws ays been hitherto regarded 
as applying only to England, “would 
any attorney-general be authorized in 
taking upon himself to extend its pro- 
visions to this country? There may be 
very good grounds imagined, why in 
England the prisoner should have such 
a privilege, which in Ireland it might 
be most perilous to concede to him. 
If the attorney-general were limited 
to the oleuse endorsed on the in- 
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dictment, any one of them refusing to 
give testimony on the table (and two 
witnesses so refused in Mr. O’Brien’s 
case), might defeat the whole prosecu- 
tion against the greatest delinquents 
on earth; for the attorney-general 
would be precluded from supplying his 
place by fresh testimony, inasmuch as 
the witness to whom he should then 
resort for such evidence, had not been 
endorsed on the indictment. In Eng- 
land the bulk of society are enlisted in 
support of the law—in Ireland they 
are arrayed in hostility to it; and it 
may be worthy of consideration, 
whether “appropriate” laws rather 
than “equal” laws is not the thing 
which is needed. We can very 7 
conceive that it would lead, in- 
numerable cases, to a failure of justice, 
if the prisoner in this country were 
given the advantage over the govern- 
ment which he has in England, that, 
namely, of knowing the ‘witnesses to 
be produced by the crown, while the 
crown knows nothing of the witnesses 
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to be produced by the prisoner. Pub- 
lic opinion now serves as a check on 
the crown in the conduct of a prosecu- 
tion, and prevents the public prose- 
cutor from abusing the advantage the 
law confers on him; but everything 
would be allowed to a prisoner on his 
defence, and every advantage would 
be taken by him to defeat the pro- 
secution. 

Our space and time both admonish 
us that we must now draw this hasty 
notice to a close, which we do with 
greater regret, because that we are 
precluded from adverting, as we could 
have wished, to the incomparable ad- 
vocacy of Whiteside and of Butt, on 
behalf of the prisoners; there is no 
such defence on record as that made 
for Mr. Meagher, since the days of 
Erskine, nor not anything approaching 
to it: but we hope to have other op- 
portunities of adverting to this noble 
specimen of forensic ability ; for’ the 
present we must close. 





